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and now— 


ORR SLASHER CLOTH 
ALL WOOL 


CHEMICALLY TREATED 


The new cloth is made to the same quality standards that gave the original 
ORR CLOTH (formerly a combination of wool and nylon) such long life, and 
the new ALL WOOL Cloth WILL NOT HARDEN ON THE ROLLS — an 
important feature that will appeal to every superintendent and slasher room 
foreman. For greater economy, much longer life, and better sizing, change 
to the new, improved 


OR 


For Full Particulars and Samples Write Our Southern Agent 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., PIQUA, OHIO 
Distributed by 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC., 718 Queens Road, CHARLOTTE 7, N. C. 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agent 


South Carolina Repr.: P. W. Coleman, P. O. Box 1393, Greenville, C. 
Georgia, Alabama, Virginia and Tennessee: Fred E. Antiey, P. O. Box 802, Greenville, $. C. 
New Bugiand Sales Agent: 1. S. Fallow & Go.. 279 Union St.. New Bedford, Mass 
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THE STAR PERFO LP 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
® 
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DRAPER LOOMS 
SHUTTLES *« BOBBINS 
LOOM REPAIR PARTS 

RINGS, « SPINDLES 


IMPROVED LOOM 
MECHANISMS 


WALKER HEDDLES 
and FRAMES 


iD) DRAPER CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GA. HOPEDALE, MASS. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


THE WORLD’‘S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


es 
| 
Pos 
...Will be the 
Star Performers in Your Mill 
| 


for many years 


this emblem has represented 


Coulidence 
Fidelity 


( soderation 


In selecting a factor, keep these three prime 
requisites in mind. They form a combination of 
values that proves the truth of our statement 


factoring than money! 


Your inquiries regarding factoring with 


COMMERCIAL will receive prompt attention. 


COMMERCIAL 
FACTORS 
CORPORATION 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


EUGENE G.LYNCH, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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SACO-LOWELL 
NEW ERA SPINDLES 


now in operation make up 10% of the entire cotton 
spindleage in mills in the United States. 


This remarkable achievement has taken place in less 
than 10 years. 


b 


For this, 
THERE MUST BE A REASON! BUCO 


in fact, several of them: 


@ Power Savings are noticeable: in many cases from 
25% to 33%. 


e@ Lubrication required only once in 3 ¢o 5 years. 


@ Smooth running, free from vibration, under heavy 
load at all practical speeds. 


e@ Absence of smudged yarn from black oil creates 
important savings. 


@ A clean spindle rail means clean yarn. 


e@ Tape life increased as much as 300%. 


@ Economical maintenance; no bolster or other replace- 
ment parts needed. 


Our engineers are available to make an analysis of the savings 
' New Era Spindles will make in your mill, as an important phase of 

your SACO-LOWELLizing program. You are cordially invited to take 

advantage of this fact-finding service. | 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 

Shops at BIDDEFORD and SACO, MAINE; and SANFORD, N.C. 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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“Tycol Alweave cuts spindle drag... 
reduces thread breakage... 
jumps 


Right! The stability and lubricating value of Tycol Alweave 
Spindle Oils assure minimum wear and low power 
consumption, all helping to step up production by 


reducing drag and thread breakage. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


A wide range of Tycol Alweave Textile Oils is specially 


designed in both mineral and compounded grades 


to cut costs in other processes in your mill. 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. Pittsburgh 


For further information about Tycol Alweave Textile Oils, Philadelphia * Chicago * Detroit 
write, wire or phone your nearest Tulsa * Cleveland * San Francisco 
Tide Water Associated office today. 
TIDE WATER 
associated 
OIL COMPANY 
SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF “TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED LUBRICANIA” 
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A Superior Product for EVERY TYPE of Carding 
TUFFER Card Clothing 


TUFFER PRODUCTS You can be sure of getting the Card Clothing best suited to your needs when 


Card Clothing for Woolen 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cords © WNapper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Topo 
Flats Re-covered and extra 
sets loaned at ail plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
Midgley Patented, ond 
Howords Special Hand 
Stripping Cords © Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


you ask for a Howard Bros. recommendation. Our factory makes a superior 
product for every carding operation. Because we are equipped to make all 
types of Card Clothing from the coarsest size of wire to the finest, we feel well 
qualified to help you solve any of your carding problems. To be sure — specify 
TUFFER ... made by our patented Tufferizing process giving you absolute 
precision and uniformity. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MAssacHusetts 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Georgia and Gastonia, N. C. Branch: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Direct Representation in Canada 
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wherever you are— 


\ Passaic, 
| j | HARRISON, 

\ Philadelphia, Pa. * 
Paoli, Pa. * 


*® Burlington, N. C. 
rw * Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. ROC ILL, Ss. 
* Greenville, S$. C. 


* Atianta, Ga. oe, 


5 


* Griffin, Ga. 
\ 
5 
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WOOD RIVER \JCT. 
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the only name you 


need to know in 


textile 


chemicals 


e for IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
e for UNSURPASSED QUALITY 


4 Major Production Facilities some-day or overnight 
delivery in most areas. 


13 Regional Sales, Service and Technical Head- 
quarters serving the textile industry exclusively. 


Over 40 Textile Specialists with o wide knowledge of 
chemicals and textile processes. At your service for consultation, 
quotations, or with trial lots of any Warwick specialty for 
demonstration in your own plant. 


Warwick Chemical Company is one of America’s largest organizations 
devoted to products and services for the Textile Industry. Our wide 
experience in research, manufacture, and application of textile specialties 
can help you solve or clarify any textile chemical problem. 


CHEMICALS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


an 
" Nw 
‘ 
Production Facilities: F 
4 
* Sales, Service, 
and Technical Centers: 


>. 


Write, wire or phone for free consul- 
tation—without obligation, of course. 


WARWICK 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, DIvits ten 


10th STREET AND 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CiTy, NEW York CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


{AKERS OF RE-TREATABLE IMPREGNOLE*® AND DURABLE NORANES WORLD'S No. 1 WATER REPELLENTS and Antilustrole” duliers + Appromine” cotionic soffeners * 


ppretole” anionic softeners * Eumercin® mercerizing assistants * Formaset® textile resins * Mydrolux dyeing ond printing assistants * Lanole* tar and greose removers * Nerandé* 


Stor hydrophobic resins * Organosol « 


sins * Setole’ textile resins * Suifanole* synthetic detergents * Suntone* 


coatings for textiles and paper * Plastisol for coating and molding * Prym durable siobilizing, crush proofing, embossing ond glazing 
pigment printing colors for textiles ond plestics * Wearcotix* color fixatives * Warco” GFi gos fading 


vhibitor * Warcolene finishing oils * Warcony!” fire retardants * Warcosen* wetting and rewefting ogenits * Worcosol* penetrants * Weove-lok” non-slip finish,” © 


Worcestery Mass. * 
Providehce, R. lL. * 
RedGewood)N. J. * 
Paterson, 
LONG ISLAND CUY, 


Remember this 


REVOLVING 


when you 


Call your Armstrong man...be sure your. 


YOUR ARMSTRONG MAN has pienty 
of textile experience, and he's always 
glad to work with you. When you 
have a roll covering problem, feel free 
to call himin... any time. 


When you're making a change from flat to revolving 
clearers, don't forget to check your cots. Roll covers 
originally chosen to pack waste far back on a flat 
clearer often cause excessive slubbing when used 
with revolving clearers. 

A good way to be sure your roll covers will be 
right is to call in your Armstrong man before you 
make the change. He can tell you definitely whether 
or not your present roll covers will continue to give 
good performance with the new clearers. 

Many mill men make a regular practice of talk- 
ing over proposed changes with their Armstrong 
representative. Their reason is simple: again and 
again they ve found he has the answers to their roll 
covering problems. And when new cots are needed, 
his specialized training, plus the completeness of 
the Armstrong Line, helps him supply exactly the 
roll cover you need. 
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roll covers are right for 


He has cork where cork is called for—and he has 
a variety of Accotex® Cots. Accotex Cots are made 
in straight rubber and in cork-and-rubber combina- 
tions. Each formulation comes in a wide range of 
firmness to give you the right cushion for your 
particuldr work. And every Accotex Cot contains 
“electrolytes” to reduce lapping. 

So remember, when you have a roll covering 
problem—whether its routine maintenance, a 
change in equipment, or an emergency—be sure to 
call on your Armstrong man. In most cases, he'll be 
at your mill within 24 hours after your call. 

If an Armstrong man doesn't call on you regu- 
larly, please write us and well put you in touch 
with the nearest one. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Department, 8212 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. All Ac- 
cotex products are available for export. 


ACCOTEX COTS 


THIS LONG-WEARING ACCOTEX COT RESISTS LAPPING 
It's 20 seconds since the roving broke—and it still 
hasn't lapped! The reason is built right into the Acco- 
tex Cot. It contains certain electrolytes that remove 


the basic cause of lapping—attraction between elec- 
tric charges in the moisture layers on the cot and 
fiber. With many covers, lapping occurs almost 
instantly—but Accotex gives the yarn time to reach 
the scavenger roll before lapping can occur. 
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MAINS ERRIN' 
rERRINS 


PERKINS POINTS WITH PRIDE 


to this new three-roll 83”’ face 60-ton Hydraulic Rolling 


REIN 
r + Calender. Top and bottom rolls, chilled iron. Inter- 
eet) mediate roll, cotton. This calender is equipped with 


pr 
oy variable speed drive, pre-heating drum, cooling drum, 


PER ‘ three-bar tension group and a let-off which is adjustable 


laterally and horizontally. 


REINS... 
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Use this bright, reddish-blue anthraquinone dye 


as a self color or in combination with other 
fast dyes for such applications as piece goods 
_ and carpet yarn. It is extremely level dyeing 
and has excellent fastness to bleeding, spotting, 
_ stoving and rubbing; good fastness to light. 
_ Used in fiber blends, it dyes nylon effects 
appreciably stronger than wool; stains cotton, 
_ viscose and acetate effects but very slightly. 


SEND FOR TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 362 


Ask our nearest office for your copy of this new 
bulletin which shows dyeings and gives complete 


properties of this widely useful National Dye. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION | 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION | 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6. N.Y. + BOwting Green 9-2240 


Boston 14, Mow. 150 Cowsewey CApite! 7.0490 Richmond 19. Vo.. 8 Herth Filth Richmend 7.1930 

Providence 3, 15 Westminster Dexter |.3008 Colombes, Ge. Columbus leterstete Bidg (Columbus 3.1079 

Philadeiphic 6. Po. 200-204 Frent Si. LOmberd 3.4987 Greemsbore, N.C Jefferson Standard Bidg GReensbere 27-7518 
San Frencisce 5. 517 Howard SWiter 1.7507 Chetteneege 2, James Building 6-6347 
Pertiand 9. Ore. 730 West Burnside Beacon 185) Atiente 2, 254 E. Paces Ferry Bd EXChenge 3594 
Chicege 54, The Merchandise Mart SUperior 7.3387 New Oricon: 12. Le, 714 Corendelet Bldg Reymond 7778 
Cherlette |, 201.203 West First St. 3-977! Torente Comade, 137-14) Wellington St W. Empire 4.4495 
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Rayon used for draperies 
in United Nations Buildings 


4 


Huge all-rayon tapestry wallcovering, woven in Norway, pro- 
vides a symbolic background in Security Council Chamber— 
The ultra-modern U.N. Secretariat Building flaming heorts, shocks of wheat for fertility, and anchors for 
recently completed in New York City. security. 


In the new U.N. buildings where attention of the entire world is focused 


—buildings as modern as tomorrow—rayon is contributing a welcome touch 


of soft, durable beauty to many of the draperies hung against the highly 
functional setting. 

Blended with other fibers, Avisco rayon’s ability to impart warm, friendly 
beauty, soft luxurious hand, and interesting textures and color combinations, 
has made it the choice for draperies in a number of the U.N. offices, suites, 
and lounges. 

Other countries, too, helped to create the international tone of the build- 
ings furnishings, and it is noteworthy that a number of them also specified 
rayon. Examples are the huge all-rayon tapestry wallcovering from Norway 
ised in the Security Council Chamber, and the Swedish draperies in two 
nallways and a restaurant lobby. 
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Simplified Identification of Fibers Welcomed 
by Textile Technicians 


\visco T.R.D. Engineer Tells New Plan; Mr. Wilson pointed out that there are of- 
Copies of His Paper Now Available ten so many different fibers in today textiles 
that it has become very difficult to identify them. 

In response to many requests, copies of a___In a step-by-step description, he outlined an or- 
ecent report by William R. Wilson of Avisco’s derly procedure that requires only simple equip- 
extile Research Department have been made ment and readily available chemicals. As many 
vailable to the textile industry. The presenta- as twelve different fibers. natural and synthetic, 
ion, entitled “A Systematic Schemé of Fiber can be identified by the method. For your copy 
inalysis by Solvent Action,” was given before of the talk, write or call American Viscose Cor- 
he American Association of Textile Technicians. poration, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y, 


= 


Avisco rayon makes up 56% of the exquisite draperies rea 
ing two stories high in this Conference Building lounge. ® 
on‘s strength and soft beauty are a feature of this ble 
with cotton, mohair and gold metal fibers. 


MAKE USE OF 
4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 


3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s first producer of man-made fibers 
RAYON ACETATE VINYON* FILATEX® 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York l, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland. Ohio; 

Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. ‘I. 


*TMC & CCC 
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PRODUCTION 
AT LOWER COSTS with GASTONIA texte 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 


are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 


is inspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 


indo every GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


i GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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“WERT 


tec end SACK O8LY 


Advantages of CLEANDRAFT Rolls — Otte 

© eliminates all oiling expense. Sh, "and 

® greatly reduces picking cost; cycle extended to as little as once | Ort Stap] 
in several weeks. Sy "thes: 

®@ gives cleaner yarn free from oil. tics 


® improves quality of yarn. 
® increases yarn breaking strength. 


| Whitin has already previously adopted CLIMAX 4 


Ball-Bearing Top Rolls as standard where anti-friction rolls are specified. 


Climax Rolls on front line form an ideal com- 
bination with Cleandraft Rolls on middle and 
back lines for spinning and roving. Under some 
circumstances, Climax Rolls are advantageous for 
all three lines. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


PRODUCT SALES, INC. wrirman. mass. 


CLEANDRAFT AND CLIMAX ROLLS ARE OBTAINABLE FROM WHITIN MACHINE WORKS AND ITS AGENTS. 
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BALL-BEARING TOP ROLL 


.. + Means the job is 
“KO’d” Faster... with 


C&K’s 
NEWEST 


FILLING-MIXING 
LOOMS 


To knock out single-color fabrics by the mile . . . that’s the job at which these 
new C&K Filling-Mixing Looms beat all comers. = 3 
Proven products of C&K’s long experience in building multi-color, multi- 

woven Fabr 


purpose looms with the call box feature, these new single-purpose models now s Loom for 

complete the line of Crompton & Knowles Filling-Mixing Looms. \ ) 
So if any of your production is single-color, then there’s just one fr. 

single thing to do . . . see C&K today. Vat of 


This “Invisible Trademark” Stands Back of 
the Trademorks of the World's 


Crompton & Knowles toom works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. + Charlotte, N. C. + Allentown, Pa. + Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. |. 
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A company is known by the customers it keeps! 


For many, many years Westvaco has supplied many 
of America’s outstanding producers of fibers 
and fabrics in every division of the cotton, rayon 


a@nd woolen industry. 


PHOSPHATES 


ACID SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
DIPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE CRYSTALS 
MONOPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 


TRIPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE — 
OTHER CHEMICALS | 


BARIUM PEROXIDE WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
BLANC FIXE (Barium Sulphate) FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


161 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 

CARBO TETR CHLOR DE CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHICAGO. tL. CINCINNATI, OHIO + CLEVELAND, 

FIRE EXTINGUISHER FLUID DENVER, COLO. * LOS ANGELES. CALIF. + NEWARK, CALIF, + PHILADELPHIA Pa, 
POCATELLO, IDAHO + ST LOUIS, MO. * VANCOUVER, Sm 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


With integrated production at South Charleston, 


West Virginia and Carteret, New Jersey we render 
exceptionally good service to Northern and 


Mid-South mills. We may be able to serve you more 


economically or efficiently. Why not give us an 


opportunity to quote on a share of your needs for any 


of the Westvaco Textile Chemicals listed here. 


AND WOOLEN my 
| 
Liquid Grade 
| 
CAUSTIC POTASH) | 
4 
3 
SODIUM SULFIDE 
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SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE 


HERITAGE 


By W. M. 


— Part Ten of a Series — 


N_ THE Spring of 1936 when Don- 

ald Comer of Avondale Mills in 
Alabama was president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
the annual held in 
Washington, D. C., with headquarters 
at the Mayflower Hotel. 

The general theme of the convention 
was in keeping with Mr. Comer's phil- 
osophy of portraying to the public that 
the textile mills of the South are a 
dynamic economic and social factor in 
balancing agriculture and industry and 
regardless of criticism of jealous areas 
or zealots of social reform, their poli- 
cies and philosophies are not only un- 
disputable refutations to the criticisms 
but positive evidence of social and 
economic progress. 

The discussions were based on fac- 
tual presentations. Mr. Comer, who 
has always been a social statesman, has 
a national reputation in his industrial 
philosophy. Nor is he the only one 


who has done so much to improve men 


convention was 


and machinery, living and working 
conditions, wages and hours—in short, 


LARGE 


PRODUCTION 


McLaurine 


to make the textile industry outstand- 
ing in all of its important relations to 
the individual and to the society as 
a whole. So much has and had been 
done to make the industrial community 
fit the democratic ideal and the demo- 
crate way of life and since the worker 
had been the subject matter for these 
castigators of wealth, Mr. Comer de- 
cided that in addition to the oral ex- 
position of the merits of the industry 
as given in the speeches and reports, 
it might be well to give to the people 
of the convention, of Washington and 
the nation as a whole (through the 
press), a visual example of the social 
and educational ideals of the industry. 

Through Mr. Comer’s May Day 
School celebrations and his week of 
open house each year for the general 
public, he was anxious to extend these 
picturesque dramas of practical social 
life in the mull village. 

At the A.C.M.A. annual banquet, 
there nearly always was some form 
of entertainment and since I was sec- 
retary and treasurer of the association 


at that time, we discussed the idea of 
carrying a group of his school children 
from his various plants to Washington 
so that the politicians and the public 
could see the children of the workers 

their bodies, their clothes, their edu- 
cation and their self-confidence as they 
were and are trained in the American 
Way of Life. After much discussion 
and planning, Mr. Comer agreed to the 
idea although it was a prodigious and 
expensive and responsible undertaking. 

We then met with the teachers, the 
social workers, the dramatic, science 
and musical directors and others. The 
plan and the program and the practice 
for the performers were all outlined 
and when the venture was completed, 
there were about 80 boys and girls 
together with their trainers, supervisors 
and wardrobe caretakers. A glorious, 
glittering, garrulous gay group off to 
“Treasure Island” beamed as the idea 
became a reality. 

They were to do no special act or 
buy any special “city clothes.’’ They 
were to do the things they did in school 
and wear the clothes they wore in their 
routine social life at home. The school 
busses used by the Avondale Schools 
were to be used in their transportation 
to Washington. In Washington they 
were domiciled in one wing of the 
Mayflower Hotel. In the dining room 
they ate at one big long table and 
of course the Comer family ate with 
them. I believe no imperial potentate 
and train received as much attention 
as these Alabama lads and lassies. They 
swarmed over the hotel. They were 
the essence of dignity and decorum— 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


BEAMS, CONES 
TUBES, WARPS 


.. LATEST MACHINERY 


@ SOUTHERN SALES AGENTS: Walter | # Forbes Co. PHONE L. D. 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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South American Mill 


SAVES MONEY MM 


Coltejer, world-famed Colombia, S. A. mill, is another of 
the many great names in textiles whose machine mounting 
choice is UNISORB . . . the way. 

Because UNISORB is the safe anchoring method that 
requires no bolts or lag screws, you do away with old- 
fashioned, destructive 

Save installation time, too, and banish the expense of 
anchoring maintenance. A special cement which we provide 
secures the UNISORB pads to machine feet and floor with a 
minimum holding strength of 1500 Ibs. per square foot. 

And UNISORB absorbs from 60°; to 85% of transmitted 
machine noise and vibration .. . promotes better working 
conditions for your employees . .. gives added life to ma- 
chines, floors and buildings. 


Take a step toward greater profits today by getting the 


facts on UNISORB as applied to the specific problems of 
your own operation. Write. 


UNISOREB is also available pre-coated with adhesive, but is not 
recommended for machines that require shimming. 


4 


Cia Columbiana de Teijidos 
Medellin, Colombia, S. A., mounts 
all looms and other machinery the 
modern way...on UNISORB... 
no bolts, no floor damage, no 
costly anchoring maintenance! 


ounts All Machines on... 


LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER f AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-T SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis 
Sales Representative: San Francisco 
Southern Representative: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C. 
Southwest Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 
New York City 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 


THE FELTERS COMPANY NAME . 

210-T South Street, Boston 11, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of “Why COMPANY 

lt Pays to Anchor Your Textile Machinery 

with UNISORB.” STRECT 
CITY 
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Eagle & Phenix Division 
of Fairforest Company at 
Columbus, Ga. shows one of 
two 400 GPH Gaulin Ho- 
mogenizers now moking o 
finer, perfectly uniform size 
ot lower cost. 


...with a Gaulin 
Homogenizer 


Experience in hundreds of installations proves Gaulin-Homogenized 
Size makes a stronger, more elastic yarn... that sheds less... and 
breaks less at the loom and slasher. 


What's more, savings in starch alone quickly pays the cost of in- 
stalling a Gaulfn Homogenizer. Cotton, worsted, and rayon mills 


_also report substantial savings in reduced labor, cooking-time and 


steam. 


Write for full facts on Gaulin guaranteed performance, today. 
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MANTON GAULIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
66 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Homogenizers, Triplex Stainless-Stee! 
High Pressure Pumps, and Colloid Mills 


someone was always stopping some 
little child to find out about him or 
|her and what he or she thought about 
Washington. The dining room was 
always full of queries as to whom these 
| children were and why they were there. 
| By the time of the banquet, so much 
'enthusiasm had been created by ‘‘these 
cotton mill children” that every one 
| wanted to go to the banquet or sit in 
the gallery and watch them perform. 
I finally had to place guards at all en 
itrances after the banquet hall and gal- 
leries had been filled because there 
|were clamoring crowds waiting to see 


ithe show. 


| Lights and music were in readiness 


A great stage had been constructed. 


The children had eaten their dinner 
early and had been dressed and now 
as they paraded through the lobby the 


enthusiasm increased. The only special 
'feature done for the children was that 
| after they had dressed they went 
'through a ‘beauty parlor’ which we 
|had arranged and here experts dressed 
|the hair for the girls and fixed the 
| faces and eyes of all so that the light- 
|ing effect would be satisfactory. 

| They entered the hall with as much 
| applause as prima donnas at the opera. 
Arranged on the stage in their own 
particular clothes they really looked 
like some great climax in an opera 
|The introduction was made and the 
acts began. Singing, dancing, tumb- 
ling, solos and choral work with a 
speed and precision that were faultless. 

Senators, Congressmen, bankers, 
men and women from North and 
South, East and West—roared their 
compliments and applause while these 
“mill children” thrilled them. Truly 
it was a glorious occasion. The after- 
math of the banquet was the discussion 
of the poise, precision and perform- 
ance of the children. It was difficult 
to believe and yet there they were in 
flesh and blood—a living example of 
the social and educational opportuni- 
ties of the textile industry. 

But this was not all. The next day 
the White House cordially invited the 
children and their companions to a 
tea at which Mrs. Roosevelt personally 
received them. 

Happy and having given to millions 
of Americans a real picture of the chil- 
dren of the textile industry, they bade 
goodbye to Washington with many 
memories and a great public acclaim 
by all to them for their contribution 
to the understanding of what goes on 
in textile industrial life among its 
young people. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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VIOLET 


The violet here is Du Pont ANTHRAQUINONE 
VIOLET A. jt is suitable for dyeing nylon 
in any form to unusually bright 

shades. On wool, light fastness is moderate 
to good, and the fastness to crocking 

and hot moist pressing is very good. This 
acid dye gives a brighter shade 

than comparable dyes and is also valuable 
as a shading element for increasing 


brightness in combinations. 


Du Pont ANTHRAQUINONE VIOLET Ahas 


excellent hot solubility. It is level dyeing, 
shows good absorption and possesses very 
good affinity for the two fibers. For 
information on Anthraquinone Violet A... or 
for help on any coloring problem — 

consult our technical staff. E. |. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Dyes and Chemicals 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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OTHERS ARE SAYING 


New Wonder Fiber 


EW YORKERS last Spring saw 
dangled before their eyes bally- 
hoo of a new miracle fiber that 
guaranteed to be tough, lightweight 
and cool and equal to performing as 
many tricks as a circus seal. This “new 


was 


wonder fiber’’ was chronicled as being 
fit for everything from coarse con- 
veyor belts and heavy rugs to fancy 
party finery. It could be dyed any 
shade in the spectrum, tailored and 
laundered to suit any taste and a herd 
of hungry moths would starve to death 
on it. It was called “‘nottoc.”” As some 
of our sharp-minded readers may 
guess, if they did not already know, 
this fabric’s name was simply the in- 
verted spelling of cotton, and that is 
what it was. 

As reported by Nation's Business the 
hoax carried the sober fact that after 
‘living amid the magical outpourings 
of laboratory test tubes, the retail chain 
concluded that good old natural cotton 
was still King. It remained the prin- 
cipal substance in three-fourths of our 


clothing, our socks, shirts, dresses, un- 
derwear, pajamas, handkerchiefs and 
linings of our shoes. It had bloomed 
into a major material in countless items 
handy around the home.” The typical 
American family and factory consumes 
more than twice as much cotton as all 
other fibers combined. 

commercial use has 
reached an absorption rate of five bil- 


Home and 
lion pounds of cotton a year compared 
to one billion pounds of synthetics and 
700 million pounds of wool. After 
livestock, the magazine points out, cot- 
ton is the nation’s No. 1 farm product 
in terms of gross worth, accounting last 
year, by Agriculture Department fig- 
ures, for nearly 3.3 billions of dollars, 
the highest yearly income on record. 
In the late 1930s the average annual 
yearly income from cotton was $778,- 
190.000. 

Yet, only 14 years ago, we are re- 
minded, few people would have gam- 
bled a nickel on the future of cotton. 
The depressions had struck it a telling 
blow, running the price down. 

Credit for King Cotton's recall to 


Estab. 1880 
Mfrs. of: 


Leather Belting 
Check Straps 
Binding Straps 
Textile Leathers 


it’s the “heart of the hide” 


Red record cards 
ere shipped with 
each order — to 
prove longer life. 


BRIDGE “heart of the hide’ CHECK STRAPS are guaranteed to out last all 


others becouse fhey are made from only heart of the hide leather 


the finest there is . . 


heavy center cut steer hide, specially pre-stretched. 


ALL BRIDGE Check Straps are cut to your exact measurements. 
ORDER A TRIAL LOT CHECK FOR YOURSELF. 


JOHN BRIDGE SONS 
9th & Pennell Streets 
Chester, Pa. 


- Cut of here, and attach fo your order. 


Send us a trial order of ........ quantity BRIDGE hair on “heart 
of the hide” Check Straps, of the following dimensions— 


9/32” 


the throne of American agriculture and 
industry is given by the magazine to 
the National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica, which was formed at Cleveland. 
Miss., June 15, 1938, when planters, 
ginners, crushers, ware- 
housemen and spinners got together 
for this purpose, on the inspiration 
of Oscar Johnston, general manager of 
the Delta and Pine Land Co. 38,000- 
acre plantation. Under his leadership 
a group of cotton men decided that 
lament and self-pity would accomplish 
nothing and that the time would come 
for action. Said Johnston: “If the cot- 
ton business does not adjust to meet 
the competition from substitutes it will 
soon be dead as the dodo.” 

The 


searched 


merchants, 


council has continuously 
for tips that might raise 
the status of cotton, maintaining offices 
in Memphis, Washington and New 
York with a budget this year of $1,- 
750,000, mostly raised from partici- 
pating members with half a million 
from .outsiders materially affected by 
the welfare of the cotton business. Its 
four main objectives are sales promo- 
tion and publicity, research, studies on 
costs at all levels and vigil against leg- 
islative and trade restrictions. 

Research has revealed that chemical 
treatment can adapt cotton to many 
uses—waterproofing, resistance to too 
much sunlight, heat and acid. It has 
been made fire-resistant 
Cotton men are said to be confident 
that their product, by its very nature, 
provides them with an ideal weapon 
for outdoing the wonder fibers. Cotton 
is still King —The State, Columbia, 


effectively 


A Chapter Closing 


MERICAN citizens may well pon- 

der these indisputable facts: By 

Jan. 20, 1953, the Truman Administra- 
tion will have collected 59 per cent of 
all the federal taxes collected in Amer- 
ican history. It will have spent 45 per 
cent of all the federal money spent in 
American history. And it will have 
added $33 billion to the national debt. 
There is little profit in dwelling 
upon what has been done in the past. 
But it ts vitally important to consider 
the possibilities of the future. If the 
next seven years are nothing but a 
repetition of what the past seven years 
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have brought, America’s story will just 
about be told. 
through another seven years as it has 


Increase the tax burden 


been increased in the past seven years 
and the breaking point for the tax- 
payer will have been reached. Soon 
his story of seven years of excessive 
spending and taxes will be a closed 
chapter in the doom book of the na- 
tion. Nothing can be done about | 
now but pay the bills that have accu- 
mulated. But something can be done 
about the immediate What | 
does the new Congress propose to do 
about it? — Daily Oklaboman, Okla- 
homa City. 


— 


future. 


Tragic Irony 


Economist of London is a 
publication with a 
readership. 


world-wide 
Because of its lively in- 


terest in American affairs, its viewpoint 
is often quite interesting and some- 
times quite revealing. With a left-of- 
center slant, as gauged by American 
standards, it was much disappointed | 
with the defeat of Adlai Stevenson, | 
and it was especially chagrined at the | 
character of the support he received | 
in some quarters. | 

No, it was not referring to the fact | 
that practically every crooked political 
machine in the United States backed 
Stevenson. It was not referring to the 
fact that, after making an initial ref- 
erence to the 


“mess in Washington, 


Stevenson accepted Truman's support 
and defended his corrupt 
tration. 

But states the Economist: “It is a | 
tragic irony that so enlightened and | 
intelligent a campaigner as Gov. Stev- | 
enson should be indebted for his few 
crumbs of electoral comfort to a cluster 
of backward states... .” 

This statement represents the think- | 
ing of most of the so-called liberals | 
of the world today. They view with | 
puzzled contempt the political faction 
that was kicked in the teeth at the 
Chicago convention in an effort to 
force it out of the Democratic Party | 
and kicked in the pants after the elec- 
tion for having contributed the only 
electoral votes. “Tragic irony’ 


right —Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 


lke And Bob On Taft-Hartley | 


HEN Congress convenes on 
Jan. 13 Senator Taft's bill to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Law will be 
ready for introduction, The QOhioan | 


| 


adminis- 
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Want Vinyl Coating 
PROTECTION? Plus 


SIMPLE APPLICATION? 


Revolutionary Prufcoat Primer P-50 Makes it Possible 
to Use Vinyl Coatings Just Like Ordinary Paints 


If you want the superior chemical resistance of vinyl base 
paints, yet shy away from the special application techniques 
such coatings formerly required, there’s real news for you in 
Prufcoat Primer P-50. 


With this amazing new inhibitive primer, you now can 
use vinyl coatings just like ordinary paints: (1) Prepare the 
surface by simple routine methods such as wire-brushing; 
(2) Apply heavy-bodied Prufcoat Primer P-50 by brush or 
spray, just as you would red lead; (3) Then make your vinyl 
top coat application in a matter of hours. 


On old or new metal, this quick, easy “Prime and Paint” 
procedure eliminates all danger of underfilm failures as well 
as providing positive primer-to-surface and vinyl-to-primer 
adhesion. It’s a revolutionary, simpler vinyl system that licks 
the toughest corrosion problems, while slashing hours off 
labor time . dollars off painting costs. 


But that’s only part of the story. Prufcoat Primer P-50 
fills the same need for controlling underfilm corrosion and 
assuring positive top coat adhesion, whether a heavy-duty 
vinyl coating or a conventional paint finish is to be applied ... 
a unique “one-primer-for-all-finishes” advantage that means 
important additional savings. 


Yes, Prufcoat Primer P-50 can save time, trouble and money 
... throughout your plant... as well as in your most difficult 


corrosion areas. For the full story, send for Prufcoat Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. 015. Or better still, get a trial quantity of 
Primer P-50 along with some “A” Series Prufcoat vinyl coat- 
ing and see for yourself under your own plant conditions. 
Act today! 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS! 
Check These Primer P-50 Features 


The first completely practi- 
cal primer for vinyl coatings. 
Only routine surface prepa- 
ration is needed. 

Applies like ordinary paint 
ond dries fast. 

Positive adhesion to old or 
new metal is assured. 
Under-film corrosion and 
rust creepage ore controlied. 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC, 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


To Save Time, Trouble and Money 


“PRIME and PAINT" with PRUFCOAT 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


has instructed his Washington staff to 
re-draft the list of amendments ‘he 
rammed through a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1949, only to have them de- 
feated in the lower house. 

Contrary to dire warnings issued by 
Fair Deal Democrats the 
hierarchy during the campaign, none 
be “‘puni- 


and labor 
of these amendments will 
tive. 

They are not designed to 
“stultify”’ 


“wreck” 


or the unions. Brief outlines 


N 

TRADE MARK 


vis 


now available indicate that Senator 
Taft intends not only to clarify the 
act, and to improve but to purge 


it of certain provisions that have been 
anathema to organized labor. 

One of the mayor the 
union creed is that ‘the worker has as 
much right to his job as a stockholder 
debatable 
and one with which Senator 
Taft does not find himself 
ment. 


tenets of 


to his share.’ This ts a 
question 
in agree- 
But President-elect Eisenhower, 
during his recent campaign, specifically 


that 


endorsed the stand of the unions. 


“REGISTERED 


But Not 


NON-FLUID OIL is by far the most widely 


used 


iubricant in the Textile Industry ... and no doubt is 
the most tmitated product in the textile lubrication 


field, 


Because of this, we caution against use of grease 
mixtures sold as being the equivalent of NON-FLUID | 
OLL, or so-called yiseosity type oils which will not re- 


main in or on the bearing. 


lt makes little difference 


from whom purchased, they all have the same draw- 
back of failing to give positive lubrication on split 
second demand and are messy and wasteful. 


NON-FPLUID provides cleaner and better lubri-— 


cation at less cost per month. Write for free sample 


and descriptive bulletin. 


“Southern District: Maniger: 


 WAREHOTISES: 
Providence, Louis; Ma 


Lewis W. 


Als 
Mich -—-Greensbore, 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Ave., New York 17, No Y. Works: Newark, N. J. 


Chariotte, N. C. 


Charlotte. N.C 


Thomason, Ir., 


Chicago, 
Greenville, S. 


NON-FPLUID OFL is wot the name of general of lubricants, bur 
is o specific product of our manufacture, 


So-colled grease imitations — 


oe 


strikers who have been replaced by new 
workers should not be banned from 
voting in National Labor Relations 
Board elections, as provided by Taft- 
Hartley in its present form. As a con- 
cession to Taft will go 
along and advocate the change desired 
by the unions. 


Eisenhower, 


Labor has also consistently opposed 
the T.-H. making the 
non-Communist oath mandatory—for 
union officials before their unions are 
recognized by the N.L.R.B. Taft's pro- 
posed amendment would impose the 
same requirement on employers of 
union labor. 

But amendments intended to make 
the act more equitable so far as em- 
ployers are concerned, also are in pros- 
pect. Restriction of “secondary boy- 
cotts’” would be tightened. The term 
“foreman” would be re-defined, to end 
confusion under the present law and 
exclude from collective bargaining only 
those employees who actually perform 
management duties. 

One amendment 


provision 


almost certain to 
arouse Opposition among union officials 
would provide for more rigid super- 
vision of union welfare funds by the 
Labor. Actually this 
change may be welcomed by the rank 
and file “double check’ on the 
funds made possible by their 
contributions. 


Secretary of 
as a 
huge 


General Eisenhower intends to call a 
conference of union and management 
officials to discuss changes proposed by 
both sides, including proposed amend- 
ments of the section dealing with in- 
junctive powers intended to delay 
walkouts in major industries essential! 
to the defense and welfare of the 
nation. 

The unions’ position v7s-a-vis Wash- 
ington will, of course, be radically al- 
tered. No longer will they be assured 
of pro-union bias at the White House 
level. Eisenhower has made it plain, 
during and since the campaign, that 
he intends to consider the problems of 
industry impartially and in relation to 
the national with no special 
privileges for either side. 

It should be encouraging to both 
unions and management that Mr. Taft 


interest. 


and the President-elect see eye-to-eye 
on this matter. Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

One reason you cant take it with 
you these days is because it is gone 
before you are—Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Gry Is Familiar 


HERE any reason to 
hope that the New England indus- 
trialists would abandon their fight for 
special treatment in the parceling out 


Was never 


of defense contracts. despite earlier 
setbacks. The from 
Boston 1s just a preliminary rallying 


current clamor 
cry for a renewed campaign. 


There's new about the 
charge, now warmed over and served 
in style by the New England Govern- 


ors Conference, that lower wages and 


nothing 


bigger work loads are the principal 
reasons why textile plants are moving 
South. That is designed to brand the 
Southern mills as “unfair competitors’ 
and support the Northern claim for 
textile orders on a selective, rather than 
a low-bid basis. 

Southern leaders should not be de 
ceived into thinking that the familiar 
tone and recent failure of the attack 
will destroy its effectiveness, however. 
The battle is reyoined under changed 
conditions. Deep South political lead- 
ers who helped stave off the contract 
handouts have lost, along with their 
committee chairmanships, a good deal 
of their influence. 
constant 


Unless there is a 
and a unified resist- 
ance, the outcome this time could be 
different. 

More than that, the charge has its 
element of truth. Wage rates and work 
loads in the South are more favorable 
to industrial operations, largely be- 
cause neither Southern industry nor 
labor has ever completely surrendered 
to the shortsighted grab for higher 
and higher pay by some of the union 
nabobs. 


But. as 


alert 


Textile Publisher David 
Clark declares in a recent statement, 
that is not the primary factor, nor even 
a major factor, in the Southward shift 
of industry. 

We have noted, from time to time, 
what we consider the impelling forces. 
They include abundant water and 
power, the productivity and availability 
of workers, the plentitude of low-cost 
sites, the emergence of a sizeable 
Southern market, the favorable tax 
structures, the natural resources of the 
region, the climate. 

There may be other reasons. But 
as Mr. Clark points out, Southern in- 
dustrial growth has not consisted in 
great degree of the transfer of equip- 
ment and machinery that many of the 
New England operators have allowed 
to become outmoded, but in the com- 
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sliver uniformity... 


* 


RECLOTHING YOUR 
Hi COTTON TYPE CARDS 


with PROCTOR METALLIC WIRE 


When cotton type cards are clothed with Proctor Metallic Wire the sliver obtained 
is uniform in weight and quality. Because of the self-stripping feature of the clothing, 
the card is always clean resulting in a continuous uniform sliver. With conventional 
card clothing the card must be stripped frequently. After stripping the clothing 
immediately begins to fill up and weight and quality of the sliver begin to vary. 


In a comparison sliver test for uniformity 14% cotton—shown graphically—the 
variance in the weight of the sliver from the fillet card is quite obvious—as against 
the uniformity of the sliver from the metallic clothed cards. 


A new Proctor sound, color movie entitled, “‘Modern Cotton Carding’’ clearly 
demonstrates the advantages of Proctor metallic clothing. It also describes the 
service offered by the Proctor reclothing branches conveniently located in textile 
centers. It is in these shops that conventional cotton cards can be quickly reclothed 
with Proctor Metallic Wire. 


Write today for Bulletin #381, “Modern Cotton Carding” and learn more about 
Proctor Metallic Wire and Proctor reclothing*service. 


Branches: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cohoes, New York - 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ-INC- 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL DRYING EQUIPMENT " AND TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 


Railroad. 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, on the 


L. & N. Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Cn, 


m5 volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 


the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va., on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from Wyoming 
Co., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazel Brook— Premium Lehigh 
Raven Run— Premium Mahanoy 


Cross Creek—First Grade Lehigh 


Our engineering service, available upon application, and long and varied 
experience is your assurance of the Right Coal — Properly Applied. 


General Coal Company 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 


BRANCHES: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 


WHAT OTHERS ARE 


plete development of modern plants 
and factories equipped with the latest 
and most efficient units of equipment 
that have been turned out by the indus- 
trial designers. If New England is 
really looking for the cause of its com- 
petitive virus, it might find the bug 
behind the cobwebs. 

Not that the facts are sufficient to 
win the continuing fight. The Govern- 
ors Conference itself is a creative in- 
spiration of the 1,000 member New 
England Council, comprised of busi- 
ness, industry, and labor leaders who 
are determined to win at any cost. In 
such a struggle, the formula is one 
of political intrigue supported, on oc- 
casion, by a wee bit of bombast. The 
latter is now in progress.—The Char- 


lotte (N. C.) Observer. 


Why Move South? 


N OLD controversy flares again 

with the issuance of a report by 

a New England Governors Conference 

on reasons why the textile industry is 
migrating to the South. 

As usual, the primary cause is said 
to be allegedly higher work loads and 
smaller wages in the South, as com- 
pared with New England. Nothing is 
said about the lower costs of living or 
the better working conditions which 
prevail in most Southern sections as 
compared with their Northern counter- 
parts. The South has become the land 
of the new and modern industrial 
plant, not only in the field of textiles 
but in many others. As a result of 
construction during the past decade, 
the average Southern mill or factory 
worker goes about his task today under 
far more pleasant surroundings than 
does his colleague above the -Mason- 
Dixon Line. Labor problems there- 
fore arise less frequently. 

Moreover, the South is of course ac- 
tively seeking new industries, through 
such organizations as South Carolina's 
Research, Planning and Development 
Board and others. Only recently the 
Southern Association of Science and 
Industry announced a ten-point pro- 
gram of broad regional objectives de- 
signed to carry Dixie to unprecedented 
achievements in business, technology, 
and agriculture. In contrast, New Eng- 
land, with an economy which has been 
governmentally favored during much 
of the past century, has fallen into a 
rather smug acceptance of what is has 
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Sometimes VISIBLE...Often HIDDEN ...Corrosion Strikes in Every Plant 


This year, the Textile Industry will pay millions of dollars for needless losses created by corro- 
sion... yet much of this corrosion may never be discovered until it’s too late to protect—and time to pay! 

Corrosion is readily detected when it appears as rust layers or failing paint on exposed surfaces. 
But, by far, the major costs of corrosion come from hidden areas—where only minute inspections and 


constant care can prevent costly failures. 


YOU LOSE IN A “WAITING GAME” 


Don't wait for rust or other visible signs to appear. 
Visible or hidden, corrosion will destroy costly equip- 
ment... halt production ...cause unnecessary mainte- 
nance shutdowns...and threaten product quality. Thus, 
corrosion dips deep into your profits as it creates need- 
less losses totaling thousands of dollars. 


YOU CAN PREVENT NEEDLESS WASTE 


Check your plant for corrosion’s presence. Double- 
check areas that may be vulnerable to Aidden corrosion. If 
you would like help, an AMERCOAT Field Engineer 
will gladly assist you in making a 
thorough analysis. There 
is no obligation. 


| 
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ROTARY 
UNION 


(REG. TRADE MARK) 


TYPE “S'' ROTARY UNION 


Guaranteed 


lf you are still using old fashioned stuffing boxes or 
packing joints—or the types of steam joints which need 
constant tightening and adjustments — try ROTARY 
UNIONS on your slashers, dry cans, embossers, printing, 
or coating machines. 


The ROTARY UNION is GUARANTEED to give perfect 
sealing service for one year without requiring mechani- 
cal maintenance of any sort .. . and many have been 
in service three times that long without such attention. 
You save maintenance, labor and downtime by using 


ROTARY UNIONS. 


Contact our nearest office for full information or write 
Dept. 128 for Catalog. 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


332 Atande Avenue (Home Office and Factory) Charlotte, N.C. 
Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence, New York, Montreal, Toronto 
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|WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


regarded as its privileged position. Its 
threatened loss naturally brings a rude 
awakening. 

The committee chairman, Prof. Sey- 
mour E. Harris, Harvard economist, 


is on weak ground when he says that 


possession of congressional chairman- 
ships by Southern congressmen has 
been a major factor in the South's 
economic rise. On the contrary, the 
explanation lies largely in intelligent 
planning, hard work, and observance 
of the law of comparative advantage, 
an economic principle with which Con- 
gress has nothing to do.—Greenville 
(S. C.) News. 


The Textile Migration 


EW England has just completed 

a study of why that section has 
lost and continues to lose her textile 
industry to the South. 

The survey committee apparently has: 
come up with no new information. It 
concludes that the Southern manufac- 
turer has a favorable wage differential 
and that the Southern industry its not 
highly organized like the workers in 
New England. This has been the com- 
plaint of the New England area since 
the migration began. 

Other groups have also studied this 
situation. Some of their findings 
should be interesting to compare with 
the conclusions of the New England 
survey group. One of the latest stud- 
ies we recall pointed first to the initia- 
tive and productive capacity of the 
Southern textile workers as the first 
and foremost reason for the continued 
concentration of this industry in the 
South. 

The group making this study placed 
little emphasis on wages, concluding 
that the differential has been narrowed 
to the point that there ts actually little 
difference. This same group did em- 
phasize the fact that the Southern 
plants are newer and that the Southern 
manufacturer has constantly attempted 
to keep his productive equipment in 
top condition. In contrast with this, 
many New England plants have not 
kept abreast of the latest developments 
in this field and the modernly-equipped 
plant is the exception rather than the 
rule. ‘The results of this study make 
an interesting comparison to the just- 
released New England study.—Spar- 
tanburg (S. C.) Journal. 
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The above pattern card shows a selected group 
of Benzofix Dyestuffs on rayon having minimum ratings of 


Light | | 7-8 
Washing | 3-4 
Perspiration 5 
Water 5 


Our salesmen are presenting this card 
to dyers of rayon who are interested in fast colors. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


433 HUOSON STREET NEW YORK 14 NEW 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. + PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 


simpler 
cheaper 
safer 
newer 
fy high™ | iting 
5 
get 
. & 


here was no time to stop, see? 
She comes rurfning out from 
behind this parked car right 
under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All |] 


have to do is remember the sound of 


those screaming tires—and | know 


if 


why I'm giving blood.”’ 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck driv ers. othee orkers. sales- 
men, And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs—this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


have been m 


y IG 


Business Executives! 


y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘ves”’ to most 


of them, you—and vour com- 


pany 


are doing a needed job 


for the National Blood Program. 


Have you given vour em- 
ilovees time off to make 
donations? 


Has your company civen 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll un your 
company 


Have vou arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the lor al Blood 


Donor Program ? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany s plan of co-opera- 
tion? 


Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company ? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that etii- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember. as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif- 


ference 
for-any American . 


between life and death 
.. the need 


for blood is urgent! 
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Whether you’re color minded 
or cost conscious a 

Barreled Sunlight Paint Job 
is Engineered exactly 

to your needs 


Color-minded executives prefer Barreled Sunlight “En- 
gineered Color’ because it provides a practical, down-to- 
earth color plan that improves lighting and seeing condi- 
tions and is custom tailored to the special needs and 
conditions of each individual plant or building. 

Cost-conscious executives know from experience that 
Barreled Sunhght Maintenance Paints are specialized 
finishes, especially built for rugged, heavy duty service. 
They know they go further, hide better and are easier 
to apply which means not only worthwhile savings in 
material, but also important savings in labor, which today 
accounts for at least 80% of total painting costs. 

Yes, whether you’re color minded or cost conscious you 
can do the job better and at lower cost with famous Bar- 
reled Sunlight. The next time you paint call in your 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints .. . for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 
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Barreled Sunlight representative. Let him recommend the 
colors and finishes which will give you a better looking, 
longer lasting paint job at lower cost for both material 
and labor. 


Write for this 
Helpful Booklet 


For full information on Borreled 
Sunlight Maintenonce Finishes and 
Borreled Sunlight Engineered 
Color send today on your company let- 
terhead for this fact-filled Borreled 
Sunlight Catalog. There's no chaorge— 
and no obligation. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
5-L Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


Barreled Sunligh 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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QUALITY 


COST 


Pneumafil* reduces slubs, gouts, and end piecings . . . and eliminates spinning doublings. 
This in turn improves production in winding, warping, slashing, and weaving. Pneumafil* 


materially reduces seconds in finished goods. 


A mill spinning combed yarn reports elimination of 90% of slubs caused by flying lint. 
A South Carolina mill group spinning 30's reports 40% reties on spoolers and a reduction 


of 40 ends down per thousand spindle hours. A mill spinning blends says “seconds 


decreased to an all-time low,”. . . another mill says “improved quality of goods alone 


will pay for Pneumafil*.” 


Pneumafil* cuts costs. You get more pounds of yarn from raw stock, more yarn production 


per frame per hour, and more production per man hour. 


Pneumafil® is the best investment you can make. 


.. . for AAU “Types of Spinning 


CORPORATION © 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Offices: Boston — Atlanta "Trade Mark 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY, Ihc. 


Santa 


(Confidentially, he’s inside trying to buy more of our 
new PRESSURE BLEACH, BOIL-OFF and DYE MACHINES!) 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
PORTABLE 


WARP-TYING MACHINE 


Small mills as well as large mills have proved the economy of 
Barber-Colman Portable Warp-Tying Machines. In the 45 years 
since Barber-Colman Company first introduced machines of this 
type, a succession of constantly-improved models have dem6n- 
strated their efficiency on all kinds of yarns and materials, some 
of which are listed here. Users of Barber-Colman machines are 
served promptly and skilfully by an alert service organization of 
wide experience, to insure best operation and minimum down 
time. Both now and in the future Barber-Colman Portable Warp- 
Tying Machines can be valuable to you. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS 
e WARP TYING MACHINES @« WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


MELTON CLOTH 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND i: MUNICH, GERMANY 
INDIA MEXICO BRAZIL JAPAN MIDDLE EAST 

Batliboi & Company J. Rabasa Quimanil S.A. Anilinas Nippu Trading Co., Lid. Arlind Corporation 

Forbes Street. Fort Isabel la Catolica 45-913 e Representacoes Toa Koshin Bidg. 65 Bedford Street 

Bombay, India Apartado 7348 Rua Glicerio 537/547 3-Chome Kitahama Higashiku Stamford, Connecticut 
Mexico D.F., Mexico Caixa 5658 e 3431 Osaka, Japan 


Sao Paulo. Brazil 
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Here's how you can 


INCREASE the AMOUNT of SLIVER 


in coiler cans 


GOSSETT technicians were among the very first to come 
up with a practical, sure way to greatly increase the amount 
of sliver per can... and do it at a moderate cost. 


HERE’S HOW 


We'll convert your 10” and 12” comber and card coilers to 14” or 15” 


and drawing frame coilers to 14” in diameter and to 36” or 42” in height. 
Just imagine what this will do to increase the amount of sliver per can! 
What’s more, and as the photograph shows, you'll get a perfect lay of 
sliver in the can. 


The GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS has already converted the coilers in 
a number of leading Southern textile mills. Records show a very sub- 


stantial increase in the amount of sliver per can. It will pay YOU to 


look into this amazing innovation. 


“ Note this : We show here the per- 
centage increase of sliver when a conver- 
sion is made. Take, for example, a 12” x 
36” coiler. Well convert it to any one 
of the following sizes and here is what 
you ll get: 


Up to Percentage of 
This Size Sliver Increase 
14” x 36” 60% to 65% 
14” x 42” 100% to 105% 


15” x 36” 100% to 105% 
15" x 42” 7 120% to 125% 


This shows the perfect lay of the 
sliver in can after coiler conver 
sion from a 12” x 36” size to a 
15” x 42” size. 


What we do with COILERS 


1. We convert 10” and 12” comber and card coilers to 14” and 15” 
and drawing frame coilers to 14” in diameter and to 36” or 42” in 
height. 


No 


We manufacture all sizes of coilers for all makes of combers. sar se 

cards. and drawing frames This coiler was converted from a 
: e ss 12” x 36” size up to a 15” x 42” 

size, increasing the amount of 


3. We manufacture parts for all sizes and makes of coilers. sliver in can by 190% to 125%. 


iB. W 


GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Soles Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representative 


=/ 
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Ideal High Speed 
Bearing Drawing Rolls 
Cut Drawing Costs 


Original Cost—Two Ideal Drawing Roll units outproduce three conventional 
ones. They cost you less to buy. 


Less Maintenance — You need fewer operators to tend Ideal Drawing Rolls, 
because there are fewer rolls to tend. They require less attention per unit 
because their hardened and ground fluted rolls never nick or burr to cause 
ball ups, and because they are permanently aligned and synchronized. 


Ideal Construction also eliminates 90% of the usual costly job of taking down, 
cleaning, reconditioning, scouring, removing burrs, dnd oiling. 


Ideal Drawing Rolls also improve quality and 
increase production. When the Evener Motion, 
which was shown at Greenville, is in production 
it can be added by simply substituting it for 
the back top roll. 


Get full information on Ideal High Speed Ball 
Bearing Drawing Rolls before you replace a 
single unit in your mill. 


Industries, Inc. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


Idea 
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WIN DING 
ROOM 


Get rid this “Saboteur Profits” 


A builder wheel is basically unsound when winding filament yarns, because 
it determines the lay of the yarn on the bobbin by contact with the yarn 
and can cause broken filaments. A builder wheel is a “‘saboteur of profits” 
It can be responsible for excessive loom stoppage and fabric seconds. 


+ The Foster-Muschamp Autofill, a fully automatic machine for winding 
. filament yarns on filling bobbins, does not use a builder wheel. It uses a 
) set of gears (which do not contact the yarn) to lay the yarn on the bobbins 


in a predetermined and precise arrangement. Thus all bobbins are uniform 
and deliver in a uniform manner from the shuttles. Broken filaments, tight 
picks, broken ends and fabric seconds are greatly reduced. 


If you have “saboteurs of profits” in your winding room, find out more 
’ about the Foster-Muschamp Autofill Winder. Send for Bulletin M-1 
| (no obligations). 


| FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FOSTER - MUSCHAMP 
AUTOFILL WINDER 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Eisenhower and his new aides are moving fast to pick up the controls of 
government without “delay or r confusion. Each top official who has been “selected 
is already in contact with the job, ~ and generally taking part in decisions. 
Controlling policies are taking form; there are frequent conferences between 
outgoing and incoming officials. Truman is co-operating, and wants the tran- 
Sition made without jolts or hitches. 


One of Eisenhower's first official acts is expected to be the removal 
of the "black out" on public information at all ~ levels of the government. - ‘This 
controversial ban was imposed in September, 1951, and gave non-military depart- 
ment heads the authority to withhold all documents and information that might 
be classed as "secret" or "restricted." 


The incoming cabinet will establish a new atmosphere in government 
toward business and banking, and the Soap ry 8 economy. Businessmen look for 
elimination of "socialism in government, and substitution of positive and 
constructive steps to solve economic and fiscal problems. They will get more 
attentive hearings than has been their lot. 


G.0O.P. leaders are warning Eisenhower to move promptly to consolidate 
his party gains in the Southern states. He is urged not to delay in defining 
his formula on patronage in the South between Republican groups and the more 
powerful Democratic forces who supported him with votes. Republican leaders 
have told him the Democrats traditionally close ranks after defeat, and renew 
their feuds only when they return to power. 


Democratic leaders are confident the instant they get Truman out of 
Wasnington the pendulum um will begin t to swing in their favor. They expect to 
regain control of Congress i in two years, and “that the Swing of the Southern 
States to Eisenhower will prove to have been only a repudiation of Truman. 


Loss of Democratic control of Congress, Says top-ranking Jere Cooper 
(D., Tenn.) , of the Ways and Means C Committee, waS due to reapportionment. He 
points out the Southern states lost several House seats to Northern and Western 
States after the 1950 census. Each seat thus lost was won by a Republican in 


the election. House membership is limited by law to 435. 


Southern Democrats in both branches are molding their ranks into a 
powerful bloc within the party, and are already its Strongest segment. They 
construe the election as making clear to "left wing" groups that they cannot 
be taken for granted, and must be consulted in the future. They will not again 
accept the role of orphaned step-children in the Washington pattern. 


Every indication is that one of Eisenhower's hardest crack-downs will 
be on Communists in government. Without "witch-hunting" methods, the personnel 
in strategic and sensitive positions will be subjected to thorough loyalty 
checks. Known Communists, and persons attached to "front" groups, will go out. 


Eisenhower has a "fixation" against ambassadors and diplomatic agents 


who gualify only by social status or campaign contributions. He let it be 
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BTM TREADLE ROLL. 
Ball bearing for longer 
and smoother wear. Les- 
| sens fire hazard. 


BTM PART No. 70886 


BTM 


ting. 


BTM PICK CAM HUB. 
Malleable iron, bored 

with shims for clamp fit. 

Split for quick, easy in- 

stallation. 

BTIM PART No. 59591-2 
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STUD. 
tapped for grease fit- 


BTM FILLING CAM FOL- 
LOWER HUB BUSHING. 
Two-piece. Steel hard- 
ened and ground. 

BTM PART No.DR-45-225. 


BOBBIN DISC 


Drilled 


BTM PART No. 6511-B 


and 


q 


BTM CRANK SHAFT 
GEAR. Cast saw teeth. 
Split type for faster 
change. 

BTM PART No. 306X 


BTM PART No. 307X 


BTM DRIVE ROD ARM. 
Malleable jron. Longer 
wear, easy replacement. 


Complete with steel stud 
No. 83-KS. 


BIM PART No. 83K 


q 


BTM FILLING CAM FOL- 
LOWER HUB. Ball bear- 
ing. Hardened and 
ground steel stud. 


BIM PART No. 15714 


BTM SPRING CRANK 
ARM. Complete with No. 
58938 crank pin (re- 
placing wood crank 
arms). 


BIM PART No. 67848-A 


Order today’s needs -- BAHAN Loom PaRts -- Keep some spares 


Bahan always carries adequate stocks of loom parts for quick 
delivery. You’ll want some extra parts in your own plant to avoid 
any lost time. Check your needs now, and order today! 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


_ DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Caroling 


Loom Parts—always available! 
| 39 | 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


known he will select only men who are experienced and have wide knowledge in 
the country's foreign affairs. The State Department is slated for the most 
thorough and sweeping changes of any government branch. 


Improvement in mail service is in prospect under new Postmaster General 
summerfield, who will seek authority | of Congress to reorganize the department. 
He intends to cut down duplication and — over-staffing in personnel. He has in 
mind to return to normal mail deliveries, and to put back pre-war mail boxes 
on street corners. 


In Korea Eisenhower became aware this stalemated war cannot be ended by 
any means now in sight Short of withdrawal or new war virtually on the scale 
of the Japanese » war. Chinese Communists are unwilling to accept “blame for 
Starting the war. Eisenhower knows Europe cannot be stocked with our gifts 
of arms so long as Korea holds the germ of major, all-out war for the U. S. 


Eisenhower found he faces the same problem in Korea that MacArthur did, 
but has the advantage of being top boss. When MacArthur realized the problem 
in its exact proportions, and advised accordingly, he was recalled at Atcheson's 
instigation. Now, after nearly two years of stalemate, Eisenhower finds he 
must deal with the matter at virtually the point where MacArthur left off. 
There's every sign of the war continuing, with a hope, of course, that, somehow, 
a solution will come into sight. 


Futility of producing weapons to turn over to other countries, which 
might become obsolete, will weigh heavily in new spending proposals in the 
House. Chairman Taber of the spending committee contemplates new emphasis on 
Stockpiling machines and tools for ready use in an emergency. House Republicans 
intend to turn a deaf ear to big lots of finished weapons given free to coun- 


tries which may or may not use them if war comes. 


Teft forces feel keenly the choice of some of Taft's outspoken opponents 
for high cabinet and other posts. Among these selectees are Wilson, Lodge, 
Aldrich, Dulles, Stassen, Weeks, Brownell, Durkin and Mrs. Hobby. No close Taft 
ally was put into any post in the initial arrangement. Taft burst into an open 
protest when Durkin was named to head the Department of Labor. 


Taft will serve as chairman of the Senate Labor Committee, and again 
propose amendments to the Taft-Hartley Law. He is adamant that Morse of Oregon 
must get off this committee, where he has invariably voted, say Taft aides, 
with the Democratic members on every major issue. He was a member of the 
Humphrey-Murray-Morse group investigating the textile industry in the South 
three yeers ago. Taft claims that retention of Morse would continue to give 
the Democrats a controlling majority on the 15-man committee. 


Thomas E. Shroyer, who acted as Taft's legal counsel on the labor com- 
mittee, has resigned to enter law practice in Washington. He was counsel for 
the Ball "watch-dog" committee, and was the author of the Taft-Nixon report, 
in opposition to the Humphrey-Murray-Morse report, on "outrages against 


unionists" in Southern textile centers in 1949 and 1950. 


Basic principles of the Taft-Hartley Law will not be changed by amend- 
ments contemplated by Senator | Taft. One change would require company officials 
to make non-Communist affidavits. The other one to come up would remove the 
ban on voting in a representation election by strikers who have been replaced 
in their jobs. Taft said he will not seek a ban now on company or industry 


bargaining on a nationwide basis. 


Some other amendments to the labor law are under consideration, but 


will not be taken for some time. One w would strengthen the section on sec- 
ondary y boycotts. A new definition of "foreman" would make certain those who 
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Jt is our fervent hope that there map be peace 
on earth and forever afterwards good will 
among all nations. Dillard Paper Company 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


are excluded from bargaining are a part of management. A third amendment would 
clarify relations between the general counsel and N.L.R.B., and a fourth would 
give the Labor Department supervision of union welfare and pension funds. 


to which some union leaders have voiced loud objections. The five of them are: 
(1) the right of free collective bargaining without government dictation, wage 
fixing or compulsory arbitration; (2) right to strike except for the 80-day 
waiting period in emergency disputes; (3) responsibility of both sides in 
carrying out contracts; (4) prohibition of unfair labor practices by either 


management or labor, and the ban on the closed shop; and (5) protection of the 
right to work. 


W.5.B. Chairman Cox resigned within hours after Truman gave approval to 
the wage increase of $1.90 for the coal miners. Other industry and public 
members had said previously they would resign if their finding of $1.50 for 
Lewis was overturned. Truman said in approving the increase he was trying to 
Save Eisenhower from a coal strike. W.S.B. members had a different opinion. 


W.S.B. will officially go out of business on April 50, unless it blows 
up and falls apart before that time. It is probably the last of its kind 
unless there is another war. It had its genesis in the unwillingness of union 
leaders to work under a dual price and wage control provision. 


Trygve Lie warned his close-mouthed U. 5. employees to answer the Mc- 
Carran Committee's questions after learning the Senate might cut down on U. N. 
funds. Most of the balky U. S. employees, who refused to say whether they were 
Communists, decided to allow Lie to fire them. Members of the committee think 
they have scarcely given a pin prick to Communist espionage and conspiracy 
carried on within the U. N. staff. 


Senator McCarren will press for early action on his proposed consti- 
tional amendment to prohibit changing domestic law by treaty. He points out 
the State Department has interpreted the treaty-making power as covering what 
the Constitution does not forbid, and that there is no longer any real differ- 
ence between domestic and foreign affairs. McCarran says under these claims 
any domestic law can be changed or repealed under terms of a treaty or action 
taken under the U. N. charter. 


The big back-log of unspent appropriations in the hands of some agencies 
will get a severe going-over by Taber's spending committee of the House. He 
Says Congress has been giving most of these agencies far more money than they 
needed or could spend. The committee will reclaim the unspent sums, and make 
cuts in new proposed grants. 


Severe Slashes in the number of employees in the multitude of department 
and independent agencies are expected in both branches of Congress as spending 
bills come tip. Senator Dworshak (R., Ida.) says at least 200,000 workers can 
be dropped as unneeded or representing only duplication and payroll padding 
in various agencies. The heaviest cuts are in prospect in the armed services. 


regain control of Congress seems certain. Plans are being made to turn the 
Spotlight on activities not before touched, with emphasis on charges of cor- 
ruption, favoritism and waste. 


Sweeping cuts in the funds for the Mutual Security Agency are being 
made in initial estimates of next year's spending. It is pointed out that $9.2 
billion has been given as military aid abroad since the start of 1949, and 
another $7.5 billion is contemplated for next year. But the recipient countries 
have produced very little arms; some of them none at all. 
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VAT OXIDATION with “Albone” 
35 hydrogen peroxide offers dyers an 
economical means of fixing reduced 
vat colors. Acid peroxide solutions 
made with ““Albone”’ 35 quickly oxi- 
dize most vat dyes .. . produce bril- 
liant shades of exceptional depth and 
color fastness. Brightness is frequent- 
ly superior to results obtained with 
chrome acetic acid. 


Develop Brilliant, Permanent Vat Colors with = 
DU PONT PEROXIDES AND PROCESSES 


Fabrics oxidized with “‘Albone’”’ 35 
can be readily finished. No objec- 
tionable metallic residue from the 
oxidation agent remains on the cloth 
after treatment—permitting greater 
cloth absorbency. In Sanforizing, this 
means greater speed and efficiency 

.. In sewing heavy fabrics, freedom 
from overheated needles. 

Equally suitable for continuous 


dyeing, jig dyeing or circulating ma- 
chines, ““Albone’’ 35 baths conserve 
time and material. There is little 
bleed-off in the oxidation bath— 
therefore, no necessity for changing 
the bath between runs of different 
shades. Bath maintenance is easy, 
whatever the fiber —cotton, viscose 
rayon, silk or wool; whatever the form 
—raw stock, yarn or piece goods. 


Let Du Pont Help You With Your Wet Processing Problems 


The excellent results obtained with Du Pont peroxides 
and processes for vat oxidation are typical. Whatever 
your wet processing problem—continuous cotton or wool 
bleaching, batch cotton or wool bleaching or hosiery bleach- 
ing—Du Pont technical and engineering men stand 
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Hydrogen Peroxide 35% 
Hydrogen Peroxide 50% 


ready to help you. They’ll be glad to show you how to 
get the most from your processing equipment and will 
explain the advantages of bleaching with ““Albone”’ hy- 
drogen peroxide. For more information and technical 
literature, send in the coupon below. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


=, 
| 

| Electrochemicals Department | 
| Wilmington 98, Delaware 
| Please send me more information on Du Pont peroxides and processes. 
7 I am interested in the following types of textile processing: | 
Vat Oxidation Batch Bleaching of Cotton 
Continuous Wool Bleaching Continuous Cotton Bleaching 
Batch Bleaching of Woolens and Worsteds Hosiery Bleaching 
Name Position 
| Firm 
Street & No 

| City State 
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New England Bellyachers 


We had, and still have, a great admiration for the New 
England cotton manufacturers of 30 to 50 years ago. 

They were a fine group of hard-headed, hard-working 
and successful men who built the industry to the point that 
there were over 21,000,000 spindles in New England and 
they made money for themselves and their stockholders. 

Becoming prosperous, many of them, although they had 
never themselves attended college, sent their sons to Ivy 
League colleges and then in the 1920s, many having 
reached a mature age, passed on. 

They left widows and Ivy League college sons, who had 
become accustomed to a high scale of living from dividends 
paid by the mills when well managed. 

As machinery of the cotton mills began to wear out or 
become antiquated, mill managers pleaded for funds with 
which to modernize the equipment and be able to maintain 
eficient operations, but the widows and the Ivy League 
college sons were unwilling to forego the dividends which 
maintained their standard of living and they seemed unable 
to realize that modernization, which would maintain efh- 
ciency, would also mean that there would be dividends in 
future years. 

Just about that time, that is, during the 1920s, labor 
union racketeers secured a strangle-hold upon the cotton 
mills of New England and the racketeers found that in 
order to keep their members paying dues they had to find 
excuses to make frequent demands and cause frequent 
strikes. 

It came to pass that mills could not depend upon con- 
tinous operations and the frequent stoppages made it im- 
possible for them to guarantee deliveries upon the orders 
which they booked. 
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Just at that time, also, New England legislatures, espe- 
cially that of Massachusetts, began to pass many measures 
regulating and restricting the operation of textile mills and 
increasing their tax burdens. 

Bankers who might have financed the modernization of 
textile mills, realizing the uncertainty of operation because 
of frequent strikes and seeing unfriendly legislatures attack- 
ing the textile industry, became afraid to advance moderni- 
zation funds. 

The South, which around 1900 had built many small 
cotton mills and discovered that there was an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of good and friendly textile employees, 
who would come from the mountains, began to enlarge 
their mills and build new plants. 

New England manufacturers of textile machinery, sensing 
an excellent market in the South, sent representatives to 
open offices at Charlotte and other points and most of them 
became loyal Southerners. The reports they sent back caused 
some of the best of the New England overseers and super- 
intendents to seek positions in the South. 

Because there were no labor unions in the South, and 
because there was a supply of mill employees who were 
willing to give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay and 
also because both the people and the legislatures of the 
South welcomed a textile industry, the textile machinery 
manufacturers and the bankers extended credit and helped 
with financing additional spindles. 

In December, 1922, spindles in place were: 

New England 
South 


21,013,000 
16,172,000 


As of December. 1952. spindles in place are: 
South 


3,938,000 
18,860,000 


Since 1922 the following has resulted: 


New England spindles decreased 17,075,000 
Southern spindles increased.... 2,688,000 


During the 30-year period from 1922 to 1952, New 
England lost 17,075,000 spindles but it will surprise many 
to realize that the South has added only 2,688,000 spindles 
during the past 30 years. 

Manutacturers of textile machinery will testify that they 
have sold Southern mills far more than 2.688.000 new 
spindles during the past 30 years, much of it going to 
replace old equipment. 

Many prate about the movement of cotton mills from 
New England to the South, but it will be dificult for any 
of them to explain where the 17,075,000, which went out 
of New England were placed, other than on junk piles. 

If every spindle the South added had been moved from 
New England that would account for only 2,688,000 of 
17,000,000 which disappeared from New England. 

With the South purchasing more new spindles, during 
the 30 years, than have been added in the South, many of 
the stories about mills moving from New England to the 
South have been proved to be fiction. 

We have carefully read the report upon New England 
textiles by the Governors Conference and consider the fol- 
lowing to be its most important section: 

Trade unionism should be accepted as a vital necessary force in 
the South as it 1s in New England. The advance of Southern trade 


unionism is hampered by strong anti-labor attitudes among large 
segments of the population. Though it is not within our province 
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EDITORIALS 


to support or oppose the Taft-Hartley Act, we note that abuses of 
this act have helped to freeze a situation which finds unionization 
retarded in the South to the disadvantage of New England. A 
spread of trade unionism in the South will help to reduce differen- 
tials in wages and in work loads 

Labor unions have played a big part in wrecking the 
textile industry of New England and now they dominate 
the few remaining mills in that section, to the extent that 
mill managers lay down and roll over every time a labor 
union official snaps his fingers, and they seek to bring 
Southern mills into the same unfortunate state. 

The efforts of New England mills to help place unions 
in control of Southern mills reminds us of the recent trial 
of an American soldier who, after his capture by Japanese, 
sought to gain favor, and did gain favor, with his captors 
by spying upon his fellow prisoners and doing all he could 
to make their lives miserable. 

The New England textile manufacturer who seeks to 
establish labor unions in Southern mills is about on a par 
with the leper who would seek to give his disease to others 

We have nothing but contempt for the newly-elected 
Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts, who has announced that 
he will seek Federal legislation under which the U. S. Gov- 
ernment will help unions gain control of Southern cotton 
mills. 

All this bellyaching by New England textile manufactur- 
ers and governors is not going to help them. 

They allowed their mills to become antiquated and in- 
efficient and in spite of all they publish about their mills 
having moved to the South, the facts are that the South has 
in 30 years added only 2,688,000 spindles, most of which 
was new machinery, while New England. has lost 17,075.- 
000 spindles. 

The Southern textile industry, having witnessed the 
wrecking of the New England textile industry by labor 
unions, does not intend to come under their domination. 

The textile mill employees of the South know that they 
can work in harmony, and maintain pleasant relations, with 
their employers and see no need to take money from their 
pay envelopes and give it to labor union racketeers who live 
in idleness. 

More than 25 years ago the editor of this journal, while 
at lunch in the Manufacturers Club in New York. was told 
by a man who operated mills both in the North and in the 
South, that he had attended a meeting of textile manufac- 
turers in New England at which a large sum was raised to 
help unionize the mills in the South, and that was not the 
only such effort which has been made over the years. 

Now the bellyichers have become bolder in their effort 
to imjure Southern competitors but again they will be 
doomed to failure. 

As stated in the beginning, we have great admiration for 
the fine group of men who built the New England textile 
industry to 21,000,000 spindles. 

Their widows. and Ivy. League college sons, refused to 
permit money to be spent for modernization machinery 
when it meant even a temporary suspension of dividends. 

The Ivy League college softie sons did not have guts 
enough to resist complete domination by labor union racket. 
eers and now seek to injure the textile industry of the South 
by even advocating government aid in forcing labor union 
domination upon Southern mills. 

Some descendants of those who braved the Atlantic Ocean 
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on the Mayflower in order to become free men. have lost 
their taste for freedom and openly advocate government 
assistance in forging union labor chains upon those who 
still regard themselves as free men. 

They will probably continue to bellyache but they will 
not accomplish their purpose. 


Wait And Watch 


When a group of “South Carolina Democrats for Eisen- 
hower”’ held a recerit meeting at Columbia. S. C.. to decide 
upon their tuture, Gov. James F. Byrnes gave them the very 
sane and wise advice, “Wait and watch.’’ 

lt was important to get rid of Harry Truman and his 
“New Deal” and “Fair Deal’’ and try to put an end to 
national crookedness. extravagance and labor union domina- 
tion, but we should not be too quick to jump upon the 
Eisenhower bandwagon. 

We should “wait and watch.” and already we have seen, 
things which may slow down the desire to jump. 

Eisenhower made several trips to the South during the 
campaign and told Southern people that he loved them, but 
just as soon as ballots were counted, he indicates a different 
attitude. 

He has appointed a member of his cabinet and also the 
Treasurer of the United States. from Utah. which has a 
population of 550,000, but entirely ignored the South. 

Many people in the South, including this editor, worked 
hard for Eisenhower during the campaign and it is rather 


difficult to understand why he should so promptly give the 


entire section a slap in the face. 

Eisenhower selected his Se retary of Agriculture from 
Utah, which has a very limited agricultural area, when 
there were many competent and experienced agricultural 
leaders in the South. 

He selected a Democrat for Secretary of Labor and could 
well have selected a Southern Democrat for Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

People who have been loudly advocating a ‘two-party 
system’: for the South must have seen their hopes vanish 
when, after their nearest approach to the two-party system, 
Eisenhower treats the South like ‘‘an illegitimate child at a 
family reunion.” 

While ignoring the possibility of a Southern Democrat 
as Secretary of Agriculture, Eisenhower appointed a North- 
ern Democrat as Secretary of Labor, and chose Martin 
Durkin, a professional labor leader who will undoubtedly 
seek the promotion of labor unions in the South. In addi- 
tion, one of President-elect Eisenhower's executive assistants 
is Gov. Sherman Adams of New Hampshire, who surely 
had a part in hatching up the New England Governors Con- 
ference report on the textile industry. Do not forget either 
that ex-Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. who 
will play a big role in the Eisenhower Administration, pro- 
posed one of the first bills for subsidizing New England 
textiles. 

soon after the election, a newly-elected U. S. Senator 
proclaimed that the United States Government should help 
finance the organization of labor unions in the South and 
Eisenhower appoints, as Secretary of Labor, a man who will 
certainly give all possible aid to those who seek to force 
untonization of the South. 

After a recent visit to Eisenhower, the Negro Walter 
White, who earns a lucrative living as representative of the 
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National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, stated that Eisenhower promised to do all he could to 
abolish the filibuster in the U. S. Senate, when Eisenhower 
knows that without the weapon of the filibuster, Northern 
Senators would quickly pass the F.E.P.C. and force social 
equality with Negroes upon the people of the South. 

Walter White may have lied, but it is probable that he 
secured some concessions from Eisenhower. 

Governor Byrnes gave wise advice to South Carolina 
Democrats for Eisenhower when he told them to “waz 
and watch.’ 


Textile Unions Still Battling 


We have been interested in the opinions expressed by 
some syndicated newspaper columnists as to the possibility 
of the C.1.O. and A.F.L. merging, now that their respective 
leaders have been, in effect, scared to death by prospects of 
a Republican Administration tn Washington. 

We don't think there will be much chance of it. To 
begin with, the new C.1.0. president, Walter Reuther, was 
elected with the support of Emil Rieve. Rieve, as you know, 
iS president of the Textile Workers Union of America; 
Rieve, as you also know, feels pretty bitter toward George 
Baldanzi, formerly of the T.W.U.A. family and now direc- 
tor of organization for the U nited Textile Workers, A.F.L. 

The bitterness between the two textile unions is further 
accented by a slander suit filed at Greensboro, N. C., by 
Lewis M. Conn (formerly a Rieve underling but now a 
U.T.W. agent) against Kenneth L. Kramer, administrator, 
and the C.1.0. Bi-County Joint Board as a result of a radio 
broadcast at Leaksville, N. C., Sept. 24; Conn is asking 
$100,000, charging that Kramer “caused to be written a 
radio script’’ in which Conn was said to have “‘stolen C.1LO. 
membership cards” in a disafhiliation move to the U.T.W. 

At any rate, the two rival textile unions are still at it, 
doing everything they can to organize every possible textile 
plant, and if necessary, steal locals from each other. An 
up-to-date run-down of recent labor representation decisions 
follows: 

At Lowland, Tenn., workers at the plant of American 
Enka Corp. rejected the U.T.W. by 547 to 432. 

At Greensboro, N. C., workers at Cone Finishing Co. 
voted 387 for the U.T.W., 229 for no union, and ten for 
the T.W.U.A.; at Haw River, N. C., Cone Finishing Co. 
employees voted 127 for the U.T.W., and 108 for the 
T.W.U.A. 

The results of the run-off election between “no union” 
and the A.F.L. United Textile Workers at Cone Mills 
Tabardrey Plant, also in Haw River, will depend upon the 
outcome of three challenged ballots. The final vote in the 
run-off election was U.T.W. 197, no union 195. Three bal- 
lots were challenged. In the original election held Nov. 25, 
the U.T.W. received 155, the T.W.U.A. 66, and no union 
165. The run-off election was held with the C.1.O, union 
being dropped from the ballot. The determination of the 
validity of the challenges will not be made for some weeks 
and not until a complete investigation is made of the basis 
of the challenges. In the absence of a majority vote being 
cast for the U.T.W.. no union will be certified. 

At Greenville. S. C.. the local at Woodside Cotton Mills 
has voted to leave the T.W.U.A., and has petitioned the 
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National Labor Relations Board for an election to determine 
officially the bkargaining agent. 

Another disaffiliation move has bogged down as the result 
of the N.L.R.B. dismissing <lection petitions filed by the 
U.T.W., which sought elections in all Fieldcrest Mills plants 
at Leaksville, Draper and Spral, N. C. The N.L.R.B. ruled 
that an existing contract between the Fieldcrest management 
and T.W.U.A. will remain in effect until May, 1953. 

Results of an election among workers at the Neuse, N. C.. 
plant of Erwin Mills, Inc.. showed 52 votes for the 
T.W.U.A.. 21 votes for the U.T.W. and 15 votes for no 
union, 

We have been pleased to learn that action of Huntsville 
(Ala.) Mfg. Co. in connection with the hiring of persons 
to replace those on strike has been ruled out, as grounds 
for hearing complaints of the T.W.U.A.-C.1.0., by general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations Board. The ruling, 
in simple terms, means that the 162 persons who did not 
return to work at the mill at the invitation of the company 
lost their rights to re-employment. It means, further that 
the approximately 112 who were later rehired by the mill 
were properly placed in the status of new employees. One 
result of this is that such employees no longer can count 
previous work at the mill as applying to their seniority. 
The ruling further means that the approximately 50 former 
employees not rehired by the mill have no rights based on 
previous employment and, if rehired, would also be em- 
ployed on the basis of new employees. 

Readers may remember that the N.L.R.B., in a quite 
similar case involving Dallas Mfg. Co. at Huntsville, ruled 
against the company. Dallas Mfg. Co. soon thereafter went 
out of business. 


That Fine-Looking Young Man 


Television, even we will have to admit, can do things that 
the printed word and picture cant accomplish. It does 
provide a lot of entertainment, and it gives papa a chance 
to read his evening paper while the brats are huddled like 
gnomes in front of the glass stage, watching a shoot-em-up 

But, television also creates concern. It has provided us 
with a new worry, which at the moment is the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. We say Massachusetts, because its 
people will be represented in the United States Senate, for 
the next six years, by one John F. Kennedy. 

Before we observed Senator-elect Kennedy recently on 
the television program, ‘Meet the Press, we thought of 
him, as many others likely did, as a fine-looking young man 
who, despite his afhliation with Dever and the like, had a 
degree of gentility sufficient to make him a pretty good 
citizen. His appearance on ‘‘Meet the Press’’ served only to 
indict him, as far as we are concerned, as just another smart 
young crackpot who has denied his natural heritage (like 
the eminent Roosevelt Il) in order to satisfy his political 
ego. His immediate forebears made some money; he is well 
fixed, and doesn’t have to worry about maintenance of capi- 
tal assets. 

Young Kennedy waved his shock of hair at the camera 
and expounded several important and false economic the- 
ories, but he did it in such a pleasant manner that the panel 
of expert interviewers failed to question the premises on 
which his ideas are based. His statements emphasize the 
extent to which these dangerous theories have become part 


of public thinking. They also highlight the dilemma which 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEBULE 


— 1953 — 
Jan. 160—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Clemson House, Clemson, S. C 


Jan. 19-22——PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, Cleveland (Ohio) Auditorium. 


Jan. 26-27—Annua! meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA. 
Dallas. Tex 


Jan. 26-30—INTERNATIONAL HEATING AND VENTILATING EXPOSI- 
TION, International Amphitheatre, Chicago, I! 


Feb. 3—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS Sym- 
posium, Hote] Statler, New York City 


Feb. 9-11—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON MAREETING, Hotel Statier, New 
York City 


Feb. 16-18—A.M. A. CONFERENCE ON PERSONNEL, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ti) 


Feb. 18-20—COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC, Genera! Oglethorpe Hotel, Sa- 
vannah, Ga 


March 2-6—A.8.7T.M. SPRING MEETING AND COMMITTEE WEEK. De- 
treit, Mich 


March 26-78—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS INSTITUTE, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel. Palm Beach, Fla 


&-10—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON MANUFACTURING, Hotel Statler, 
New York City 


April 11—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Saiem, 


April 20-23——A.M_A. PACKAGING CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Il 


Apri! 22-23—Spring meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, New Orleans, La 


Aprt! @°-2%—Annual convention. COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Boca Raton (Fla.) Hote) and Club 


April 24—TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, Clemson, 8. C. 


May 7-9—Annua!l convention, PHI PSI TEXTILE FRATERNITY. Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel. Philadelphia, Pa 


May 11-16—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


May 1°-15—NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CON- 
FERENCE. Robert E. Lee Hotel. Winston-Salem 


May 14-16—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
line Pinehurst, N 


May 18-20—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON INSURANCE, Hotel Statler, New 
York City 


May 18-22—NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Conven- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa 


May 28-°0—Annual convention, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Sea Island, Ga 


June 12-13—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N. C 


June 17-19—-AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE ON 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT, Hotel Statler, New York City 


Jane 18-20—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor. Blowing Rock, N. C 


June 29-July 3—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 


July 26-31—INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF FABRICS, FIBERS, FIN- 
ISHES AND YARNS, Waldort-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


Sept. 10-11—PFall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, Lowell, Mass 


Sept. 12—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
N.C 


Sept. 17-19—Nationa!l convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


Oct. 14-24—INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AND ACCESSORIES, Belle Vue, Manchester, England 


Oct. 15-16—Annua! meeting, NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, The Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C 


— 1954 — 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atilan- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 


Jane 10-12—Annua! convention, 8.T.A., Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtie Beach. 
s.c 


Annual convention, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta, Ga. (Dates not yet selected.) 
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EDITORIALS 


may face the Eisenhower Administration when it attempts 
to set a sound course of action in the face of popular mis- 
conceptions. 

The Senator-elect said that the transfer of large textile 
efhciency and lower-cost operation, was one of the basic 
causes of Massachusetts’ difficulty. He insisted that it was 
the duty of the Federal Government to come to the rescue 
of his state by bringing pressure to bear, so that wages in 
the South would have to be raised and there would be no 
advantage for industries transferring their plants from New 
England. 

We won't argue the question of a wage differential being 
the principal factor in a firm's decision to move South; it’s 
hogwash. 

Utter disgust for Kennedy's attitude on economic affairs 
has been expressed in a letter to him from a Southern mil! 
man, N. L. Gilbert, assistant superintendent of Van Raalte 
Co.'s plant at Blue Ridge, Ga. The letter is as follows: 
Senator-Elect John F. Kennedy 
Boston. Mas.. 

I was filled with admiration at the courageous and vigorous fight 
you waged in the recent election and was gratified at your election 
I felt that you were bringing to Congress, courage and initiative 
which are badly needed at this time. 

Your recent appearance on television made me, and many others 
view with considerable alarm your position on labor You said: in 
effect, that the Federal Government should throw its weight behind 
unions in an attempt to unionize the South and thus retain industry 
in New England 

As tar as I can see, this is nothing else than compulsory unionism 
which represents a violation of one of our fundamental democrati: 
precepts—-the right to work when and where one chooses 

I‘cannot blame a man for trying to protect industry in his home 
state but certainly consider that man dangerous who would attempt 
to do so at someone else's expense 

Prior to your election, I considered you as potentially a national 
hgure, but your position on compulsory unionism certainly proves 
otherwise. You sounded more like the president of a local branch 
union than Senator-elect of a great commonwealth 

N. L. Gilbert 
Blue Ridge, Ga 

We thank Mr. Gilbert for sending us a copy of his letter, 
but we would venture the opinion that Senator-elect Ken- 
nedy will not show it around to his constituents in Massa 
chusetts, not even to the sweet old ladies he entertained at 
tea parties during the campaign.— McA. 


Stevenson And A.D. A. 


A newspaper story from Washington, D. C., says: 


Washington, Dec. 5.-Adlai Stevenson ended his White House 
visit today after talking with leaders of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action (A.D.A.) and several members of Congress 

Francis Biddle, former Attorney General and national chairman 
of A.D.A., said he and Robert-R. Nathan, head of A.D.A.’s execu- 
tive committee, “just talked general plans’ with Stevenson 

Had Adlai Stevenson been elected president of the United 
States the Americans for Democratic Action (A.D.A.), who 
are ardent supporters of almost everything for which the 
Communists stand, would have occupied special guest rooms 
at the White House. 

It will be recalled that, when he was nominated. Stevenson 
immediately selected as his personal campaign manager one 
of the A.D.A. leaders. 

Stevenson might just as well have “talked general plans” 
with Joe Stalin. 
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pace with the demand for 
LARGE PACKAGE SPINNING 


Model F3 Spinning not 
at Spartan Mills, 
Division, Spartanburg, 


Whitin’s new F3 Spinning Frame successfully 
meets all the demands of the Industry for large package spinning on 
coarse counts, These frames are designed for 11” traverse with filling 


wind, the package containing 16 oz. or more net weight of yarn, depend- 
ing on the count. 


An ever-increasing number of mills have discovered that substantial 
economies can be effected by the use of large package spinning, particularly 
in running coarse numbers. Savings are definitely assured because large 
packages increase the length of the doffing cycle, reduce package handling 
in winding, — result in lower labor and winding costs. 

Cost-conscious mills are finding a number of other interesting features 


pone on the Model F3 including (1) it requires no plant modifications to 
spun on the “F3” and conventional size 


bobbin. The 11” package contains 7.50’s replace old frames. (2) it is a conventional type frame; your employees 
and the net weight of yarn exceeds 16 oz. are already acquainted with its operation and understand its maintenance. 


Last, but not least, (3) it is comparable in initial cost to 
standard spinning frames. 


WORKS 


HU 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. « ATLANTA, GA. « SPARTANBURG, S.C. ¢ DEXTER, ME. 
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your best move- 


to improve lubrication and reduce maintenance costs 
—adopt Gulf Periodic Consultation Service 


Through Gulf Periodic Consultation Service, Gulf Sales and 


YYW) 7// WJ Staff Engineers offer expert help on every phase of lubrication, 

//p Wy Yfyyyyyyy Yj in every room in the mill. If you are not already doing so, 

AifYYy YU Yyy you'll find it pays to adopt this service—your best and most 

Att WHW fy logical move to improve lubrication and reduce maintenance 

‘af Vy, costs. For further information, write, wire, or phone your 
CH nearest Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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What Supervisors Expect 


Management Safety? 


By ROBERT G. SHARPE, Overseer of Weaving, Pacific Mills; Columbia, South Carolina 


O run down his job description—as set forth by man- 

agement—the supervisor finds his job is all inclusive, 
so to speak. Briefly, it is to get out the required production, 
up to the required standard, in the required time, at the 
required cost, with the greatest economy of manpower. 

Sounds like quite an order, but we have help, real help, 
from management in accomplishing our task—the services 
of industrial engineers, maintenance and lubrication special- 
ists, time and motion study on one hand, and adequate 
machinery, tools and materials, plus a full complement of 
help to do the job with on the other hand. In other words, 
our production job is clearly defined and we have the means, 
support and backing with which to do it. 

The supervisor is the first line of management and, as 
such, is directly responsible for accident prevention and 
safety on his job. The same rea/ help the foreman has from 
top management in running his production job is necessary 
here if the safety program is to attain any degree of suc- 
cess—and the supervisor expects this help. 

First, he should have full knowledge of company-wide 
and departmental policies on safety. If the company doesn’t 
have any well defined policies he can, by his insistence, see 
that they are established. Secondly, he should know his 
part in the safety program, which includes his responsibili- 
ties in addition to those of others co-operating with him in 
the program. Next, he should understand clearly the extent 
of support from management in decisions and actions that 
he may take in accordance with the over-all company policy. 
He should also know how far he might develop his own 
initiative in making individual approaches to accident pre- 
vention. 

These are essential questions that every supervisor expects 
management to answer clearly and concisely. Unless he has 
the answers to these problems, unless he knows his exact 
place in the scheme of things, the supervisor is handicapped 
in the promotion of safety. Management has a direct and 
vital interest in accident prevention. If it isn't on the ball 
in promoting safety it has no right to expect very much of 
supervision. 

Since the supervisor has a right to this clear picture of 
his relationship to the safety program, then logically he 
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must have provided to him, by top management, all of the 
necessary ‘tools,’ so to speak, in order that he can effect- 
ively carry out his responsibilities for preventing injuries 
to his workers. 

By ‘tools’ I mean: proper training in the technique of 
accident prevention; staff assistance in planning the program 
and in analyzing the causes of accidents; sufficient material 
and safety aids to make the departmental program attractive 
and productive in gaining and holding the interest of every 
worker; a suitable place in which to hold discussions and 
meetings with employees, as a part of the program. It is 
too often the case that management doesn’t provide a suit 
able place for safety meetings. If such is true, then man- 
agement should not expect any better results than the 
tools’ it provides. 

Top management should see that new employees are 
instructed at time of employment about the importance of 
safety and the company policy or procedure in case of an 
accident. Each supervisor should follow up this point 
closely with each new person assigned to his department. 
I remember that when I first went to work at a cotton mill 
where accident prevention was given little attention, I had 
a minor accident and, receiving no instructions, and little 
sympathy from my foreman, I went to a doctor after get- 
ting off work. “My doctor notified the company doctor, and, 
as a result, the superintendent called me on the carpet. 
Being a “greenhorn,” I was not familiar with company 
procedure. Had I been properly informed at employment 
and had top management's active interest in safety been so 
strong as to instill its importance in my foreman, then | 
may not have had an accident at all, and certainly it would 
have been properly taken care of. 

The importance of a sincere and active interest in safety 
on the part of top management cannot be over-emphasized. 
It is not enough to be interested; that interest must be 
shown and demonstrated. It spurs supervisors and individ- 
ual employees on to greater efforts in accident prevention. 

A high official of a large plant in a Southern state makes 
a practice of personally investigating each serious accident 
as soon as he can reach the spot after its occurrence. He 
does it both in an official capacity and because he takes a 
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personal interest 1n it. The employees appreciate his interest 
‘n their welfare but, at the same time, they prefer not to 
be the next one investigated neither does the supervisor. 
Both are good for accident prevention. 

Too many ol the “big boys never attend a supervisor s 
safety meeting. Top management should make it a point 
to drop in on meetings of the foreman and his employee 
safety committee al frequent intervals. If management iS 

forgetful about this the supervisor should remind them. 
It will not only get “the boss’ to attend but will earn the 


supervisor a reputation as a go-better. 


Dropping in on 
such meetings gives added emphasis and importance to the 
work of committee members. They know that top manage- 
and a sense of 


toward building a safety 


ment appreciates the work they are doing 
appreciation goes a long ways 
record. 

There are many ways in which the company officials can 
show their appreciation for successful work in accident pre- 


A “pat on the back’ 


through conversation with departmental employees, presen- 


vention by safety commiutteemen: 


tation of a safety flag or plaque, a trip to a state or regional 
satety conference for employee representatives of depart- 
Or for a new record a 
barbecue always hits the spot, the entire department being 
The 
set up just as other incentives are proviced in production 
work, Sometimes management lets these things ride. Here 


ments with an outstanding record. 


included. incentive for accident prevention must be 


again the supervisor can do a good job by impressing man- 
agement with the need for its active interest and participa- 

Is management in the textile industry of the South meet- 
ing the challenge that safety 1s its responsibility, just as 
efficient production is its responsibility ? No—not entirely. 
is too prone to give lip service to 
Safety must be put on an equal level 
of importance with the principal phases of management. 
Many supervisors, as we all know, will manage their job 
according Many will 
have just as many accidents as their bosses will stand for. 
If 25 lost-time accidents is all right, then you may have 


Top management 


accident prevention. 
to the dictates of the higher-ups. 


25 lost-time accidents. If 25 per cent seconds in production 
is all right, then you have 25 per cent secorid-grade products 

however, top management gives much more than lip 
service to the quality and volume of production. We all 
have a continuing program for the betterment of our qual- 
It is something to which we give thought 
and effort every day that passes. The average mill thinks 
of safety only when accident 


ity and efficiency. 


frequencies get alarmingly 
high, and until this trend of thought changes our accidents 
will continue to flourish. Whether you want quality-con- 
scious Or safety-minded employees the same management 
principles 
both. 


apply, and the same effort ts necessary to attain 

Considerable money is spent to give thorough training 
fo men on new jobs, to new and old supervisors, and to 
prospects supervisors, special laboratory instructions, 
group training—all concerning the 
technical phase of plant operations. If there is a textile 
manufacturing plant in the South which gives any degree 


respondence courses, 


of such training emphasis to safety and accident prevention 
Money put out for such safety 
training will pay large dividends in return. 


it has esc aped my attention. 


Top management should clear safety recommendations 


of the supervisor or the safety committee at once. Prompt 
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action is necessary. Approve it or reject it with reasons, 
but do not hold it up. Nothing ‘s more discouraging to 
the safety worker than to have no action taken nor explana- 
tion given on his recommendation. In this case, too, tt 
It is the 
if management delays too long in 


giving the answer to the recommendation of a worker. 


might be well to give the needle to management. 
supervisor who suffers 


In one plant an accident hazard was reported by a safety 
committeewoman to top management al several of the 
monthly safety meetings and nothing was done. Conse- 
quently she lost tnterest. If top management does not care, 
it's a job to get anyone below them to care. 


hand. if 


On the other 
, worthwhile suggestion receives prompt action. 
you can count on many more good suggestions coming from 
the same source. 

| think it would be well to mention here several safety 
aids employed by top management that I have seen working 
and know to be good. First ts an industrial nurse, trained 
of industrial 
accidents, spending nearly all of her time visiting depart- 


in textile plant safety and in the treatment 
ments of the various plants talking to employees and super- 
visors alike. looking for possible accident hazards, replen- 
ishing the stock of frst aid boxes, and checking on minor 
accidents. The mere presence of this uniformed nurse in a 
department will set an otherwise careless employee to think- 
ing. The value of her untiring « ork is beyond measure. 
Next. located at the entrance to 4 plant is a bulletin 
board depicting the days operated since last lost-time acct- 
dent and the current re ord in man-hours. The days oper- 
whereas the man-hours 
are as of the tenth of each month. 


ated are corrected each morning, 
In the center of this 
board is a red light which 1s turned on at the occurrence of 
a lost-time accident and flashes on and off continuously 
until the injured person ts back on the job. This creates 
considerable interest and serves as 4 constant reminder to 
everyone. 

Another aid is in the form of visual education. Many 
plants have movie projectors with sound attachment, and 
every safety meeting includes at 


least one interesting 


and helpful film on accident prevention. These safety com- 
mittee members enjoy their meetings and get new and 
stimulating ideas. 

A very important aid is first aid traming. Provision 1s 
made whereby workers in the plant can receive standard 
Red Cross first aid training, and they are encouraged to do 
co. A first aid trained worker ts a cafe worker. You would 
be surprised at the number of workers who want such train- 
ing. The value is not so much in the actual training but 
‘na the first hand knowledge that an injury is an important 
and serious thing and worth serious attention in trying to 
prevent. 

To summarize: the supervisor must have a Clear and 
thorough understanding of what management expects and 
then he must have its backing and support as well as the 
information necessary to do the job of accident prevention. 
Supervision can never do the job assigned to it unless man- 
agement fulfills its obligations as well. As a supervisor, l 
have found these basic needs to be paramount—not only in 
<afetv——but in every phase of day-by-day operation. 

Safe plant operations must depend primarily upon the 
first line of supervision Supervision can do this job only 


when it has top management s full support and co-operation. 


Mr. Sharpe was on the program of the Piedmont Section, Southern Textile 
Association, at Belmont, N. C., Nov b 
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Recent grip breakdown tests, proved by — 


more than 1,000,000 bobbin 


transfers, 


will give you many years of trouble-free loom operation 


in the 
US SHUTTLE 


= 


- —— 


One of the reasons for this amazing fact 
is that U S controls the quality of the 
shuttle from start to finish, using only 

the very best materials throughout. 

Every major part is made in the U S plant, 
under most exacting manufacturing 
specifications. 


Take, for example, this pre-tested shuttle 
grip. It is helping to improve quality 
and save valuable production time on 

automatic looms by avoiding down-time caused 
by grip failure. 
This is only one of many important features embodied 


in U S Shuttles. May one of the U S representatives call 
On you to explain the others? 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. + 


LOS ANGELES: E. G. Pauwles, 1762 W. Vernon Ave. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. « 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CANADA: W. J. Westaway, Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont. 
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PROVIDENCE. R. |. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
DALLAS: 0. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co. 


U S GRIP-TESTER 
brings out the facts 
about shuttle-grip life! 


Designed and built by the Research Depart- 
ment of U S, this machine for testing auto- 
matic shuttle grips provides a _ practical 
method for determining in advance the 
length of life of U S shuttle grips. 


How fests are conducted: Butt ends of 
bobbins, placed around the periphery of a 
wheel spinning at speeds comparable to 
the actual bobbin transfer on a high speed 
loom, pass through the shuttle grip that is 
under test. 


Pre-testing by this machine of samples from 
each production run is a safeguard for every 
mill using U S Shuttles . . . just one of the 
many unique ways in which the recognized 
superiority of all U S products is constantly 
being maintained. 
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Report The Meeting 


ERCY S. HOWE, JR., president of the American 
Thread Co., was elevated from vice-president to presi- 


dent of the Textile Research Institute last month at the 
institute's 23rd annual meeting in New York. Mr. Howe 


succeeds Andre Blumenthal. vice-president of Sidney Blu- 
menthal & Co. Inc.. who completed his two-year term. 
Julius B. Goldberg, research director for J]. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc., was elected vic e-president succeeding Mr. Howe. 
Donald H. Powers of Warner-Hudnut. Inc., was re-elected 
treasurer and Paul C. Alford. Jr., staff member of the insti- 
tute, was re-elected secretary. 

Distinguished textile scientists presenting papers at the 
meeting included Helmut Wakeham of T.R.I.. “The Elas- 
ticity of Cotton;’”’ R. G. Stoll and H. F. Tindel of Celanese 
Corp. of America, ‘Studies on the Resilience and Crease 
Resistance of Fabrics;’’ E. Howard Mercer of the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization of 
Australia. ~Fiber-Forming Phenomena With Certain Pro- 
teins; Nicholas Drisch and Leonard Soep, Comptoir des 
Textiles Artificiels, Paris, France. Fundamental! Improve- 
ments in Regenerated Cellulose Fiber Structure:’”’ Richard O. 
Steele and Harris M. Burte of T.R.L., ‘Studies of Ageing 
in Worsted Processing;’’ Howard ]. White, Jr., of T.R.I., 
Radioactive Tracer Tex hniques in Textile Research:”’ and 
Orville C. Wetmore of the Du Pont textile fibers depart- 
ment, ‘Factors Influencing Clothing Comfort.”’ 

New scientific data about the properties of cotton were 
presented by Mr. Wakeham. -"If one disregards the eco- 
nomic arguments, the most important advantage which cot 
ton_offers to the textile field is the unique combination of 
mechanical properties,” said Dr. Wakeham. “It is no sec- 
ret, he continued, ‘that the synthetic fiber manufacturers 
would like to produce a man-made fiber which possesses 
the mechanical advantages of cotton, although so far they 
have not achieved great success in this direction.” 

Among the characteristic advantages of cotton, Dr. Wake. 
ham observed, are: (1) Cotton has a relatively low initial 
elastic modulus over the low load range, which is most 
generally applicable in conditions of real use. (2) Cotton 
exhibits no appreciable yield point and high flow region 
such as is characteristic of all textile fibers at higher loads 
with the exception of the relatively brittle materials, such 
as Fortisan, ramie. flax. and cordage fibers. (3) The third 
important difference between cotton and other cellulosic 
fibers of similar extensibilities is its insensitivity in mechani- 
cal behavior toward the presence of water. 

These general differences in fiber properties can be 
shown to carry over into the behavior of yarns made from 
the same fibers,”” Dr. Wakeham said. “As a first approxima- 
tion, the properties of the yarn are the properties of the 
fibers. This simple fact is frequently overlooked by people 
who are trying to improve or modify the behavior of the 
end-use product which they are making.” 

A newly-developed instrument for producing randomized 
wrinkle patterns on fabric samples which are large enough 
for later subjective evaluation was described by Dr. Stoll. 
Dr. Stoll discussed at considerable length the principles 
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underlying good wrinkle performance and the shortcomings 
of present wrinkle recovery evaluation procedures. 

The new device grew out of recognition of the “good 
results which some experts obtain from the so-called 
clenched-fist test,’ Dr. Stoll declared. “‘and the importance 
of the appearance aspects of crease resistance. We have 
evaluated, under controlled conditions. a number of meth- 
ods for producing randomized wrinkle patterns using fabric 
samples large enough for subjective evaluation. We feel 
that we have now an instrument which does this job quite 
well. 

The apparatus consists essentially of an air system which 
alternately pumps the air out of a group of specimen tubes 
into another set of specimen containers. The specimen con- 
tainers consist of transparent tubes which are open to the 
air. Inside of these tubes are sealed-in rubber diaphragms. 
The tubes and rubber diaphragms are set into a headpiece 
which is connected with the air system and which carries 
in its center a post to which the fabric sample can be 
attached in a hose-like manner.”’ 

Dr. Mercer, the Australian scientist who is on a year's 
fellowship at T.R.1., declared: “A knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying the synthesis of high polymers has led 
to the development of many artificial fibers and has created 
large new industries. For economic reasons. however, the 
natural sources of high polymers are likely to continue to 
meet the greater part of our demands, and therefore research 
needs to be directed also toward the more obscure problems 
of the synthesis of these natural high polymers by plants 
and animals. We may hope that an improvement in quality 
and quantity of the products would follow an understanding 
of the steps in their synthesis.” 

All natural polymers are the products of individual bio- 
logical cells and are formed within the cells as soluble, 
simple molecules, called precursors, he pointed out. With 
this information, Dr. Mercer continued. the facts of silk 
formation were studied in order. This was done, he ex- 
plained, because known characteristics of silk formation 
aided the studies on wool. 

Development of a new type of rayon yarn which is said 
to behave more like natural cellulose fiber than the known 
man-made fibers, and “seems even to be superior from 
some points of view to natural cellulose fiber.”” was dis- 
Closed by: Mr. Soep, the French scientist. The yarn does 
not yet have a name, he said, but it is being produced under 
the designation BX and will be exported to the United 
States. 

Mr. Soep declared that the process that has been devel- 
oped has been covered by patent applications, most of which 
have become patents in the United States of America, it was 
added. Commercial production has started only recently on 
a semi-works scale and has “been centered on tire caracasses 
and direct spun yarns of fine denier. 

Considering ageing in worsted processing, Mr. Steele told 
the meeting that the behavior of single fibers removed from 
freshly processed top or roving and of samples of these 
fiber assemblies themselves indicates that as ageing pro- 
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ceeds, there is a gradual decay of the tendency of the fibers 
to regain the crimped configuration they had before being 
straightened by processing. In single fibers and in samples 
of fresh top and roving unwound from the ball or bobbin, 
he added, there is actually a regain of crimp. Laboratory 
tests. he said, failed to show measurable differences in the 
finished fabrics made from rested and unrested materials. 

Dr. White explained radioactive molecules and went into 
the details of how they assist textile research. He showed 
some examples of tracing and measuring small amounts of 
material in mechanical processing. In addition, he spelled 
out the use of tracers in following chemical and physical 
changes within a single fiber. 

Dr. Wetmore described a three-sided program being fol- 
lowed in Du Pont’s textile research laboratories to study 
factors influencing body comfort in relation to clothing. 
Two phases of this use human subjects in a controlled atmos- 
phere. The third phase uses a machine that tests fabrics 
over a simulated ‘skin’ in a controlled atmosphere. One 
aim, Dr. Wetmore stated, is to compare the results of tests 
on people with results from the machine. 

‘The heart of the machine consists of a heated surface, 


Managments 


FEW months ago, at one of the supervisors’ meetings 

which we hold monthly, the question was asked: 
“What do you have the most trouble doing, and where do 
you think we can be of the most assistance to you?”” The 
predominant problem was the same: ‘‘How can I best get 
my ideas and my thoughts over to the people whom I super- 
vise?”’ This is a problem that is common to all of us, re- 
gardless of the level of management which we may repre- 
sent, 

There is a difficulty which we have failed to solve and 
which is the cause of many of the misunderstandings and 
many of the labor problems which exist today. That difh- 
culty is communication. Back in the early days, when indus- 
try was small and the owner of the plant was the top man- 
agement, he was very often also the superintendent, the 
overseer and the second hand; he dealt directly with the 
employees, and there were very few misunderstandings. It 
has been the growth and the expansion and the size of 
industry and the impersonal way in which many of the 
factors affecting the employees have been explained that 
have caused misunderstandings between them and the man- 
agement. 

Many times, I think, we try to complicate the solution of 
our problems; and I want to show you how the use of the 
“T” formation in a management set-up can help to solve 
this one. I do not say that it will always solve it, but I do 
say that it can be of considerable assistance. 

It is equally as true in operating a mill as it is in football 
that the basic thing in success is a desire to win, or a desire 
to succeed. The basic requirement in trying to get informa- 
tion from the top level of management to the employees is 
to have a group of supervisory employees who feel that 
they are part of a team and who have a desire to win and 
to have a group of employees who feel that they are part 
of the team and have a desire to win of to succeed. Who- 
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about four inches square, that represents the human skin. 
This ‘skin’ is kept heated at body temperature. A square 
foot of fabric is placed over the ‘skin.’ The humidity, the 
speed of air over the fabric, and the temperature of the 
walls of the machine are all controlled so that various 
weather conditions can be duplicated. The machine -then 
records data which can be used to calculate how a fabric 
resists heat loss from the ‘skin’ under a particular set of 
conditions. 

Eventually,’ Dr. Wetmore said, ‘we hope to be in a 
position to make confident predictions of comfort from 
laboratory tests on our machine. Perhaps some day, a test 
for comfort will be nearly as simple as a test of tensile 
strength is today.” 

The institute elected three new members to its board of 
trustees: Dr. Earl E. Berkley of Anderson, Clayton & Co.. 
Houston, Tex.; Harold J. Walter, president of Bachmann 
Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Uxbridge, Mass.; and Richard D. 
Wells of Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. Retiring members 
of the board are Mr. Blumenthal, Ephraim Freedman of 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, and W. Bailey Sellars of 
Burlington Mills Corp. 


Formation 


By CHARLES A. GIBSON 
President, South Carolina 


Textile Manufacturers Assn. 


ever heard of a successful football team where the players 
and the coach and everybody else did not have a keen desire 
to win? 

Let's see what is done to get a successful football team. 
The same principles, 1 think, can be applied in trying to 
get a successful mill operating team. The first thing that 
is done in building up a good football team is to hire a 
coach who knows his business. The same is true in a mill. 
A top management group must be hired who know their 
business and know how to get results. Whoever heard of 
a good football team that had a poor coach? Whoever 
heard of a smoothly operating mill where there was poor 
management 

You know that the quarterback in the ‘“T’’ formation. is 
the key man. He is the man who calls the plays. In our 
case he happens to be the captain, also, and can give orders 
He is the man who receives the instructions direct from the 
coach and carries out the instructions of the coach and his 
staff. On our mill team the quarterback is the mill super- 
intendent. He has got to be a good man. He has to call 
the right plays at the right time, and he has to follow the 
instructions of the coach; he must convince the rest of the 
team that the play being called is the correct one. Any of 
you who know anything about football know that the suc- 
cess of any team is largely dependent upon the type of 
quarterback that the team has. 

Three other men are in the backfield. They are the men 
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who run with the ball most of the time; they are the ones 
who carry the scoring punch. On our mill team these men 
are represented by our overseers. 


Did you ever know of a winning -football team where 
the other backs did not have confidence in the quarterback, 
or where they did not block for each other, or where they 
did not have confidence in the coach and want to follow 
his instructions? It just does not happen. The same thing 
is true in the operation of a mill. The overseers must co- 
operate with each other; they must co-operate with the 
superintendent; they must co-operate with top management; 
and they must follow instructions explicitly. Otherwise this 
problem which we are discussing, of getting team play and 
getting a common understanding of what is going to be 
done and how it is going to be done all the way down 
through the line to the employees, just never gets solved. 

Let's look at the ends. In the mill these men are the 
second hands. You know that in football the ends some- 
times carry the ball; but most of the time they are in there 
blocking, they are in there tackling, and they are out there 
catching passes. These men, I suspect, are about as close to 
being backfield men as they could possibly be without being 
in a backfield position. Tell me, whoever heard of a good 
football team that did not have good ends? And whoever 
heard of a good mill that did not have smart and intelligent 
second hands ? 


Take a look at the tackles; they are the ones who do a lot 
of the heavy work both on offense and defense. In our 
mills they are the section men. They have to keep up with 
the signals and with what is going on, and they are very 
important in the success of the team. These tackles do the 
blocking, and they stop the other team from winning. The 
section men are our tackles in the mill, and they are a very 
important factor in putting .across the thought of having 
team play and a common uhderstanding of what is going 
to be done and why it is going to be done, all the way 
from the top management down to the employee. 

Look at the guards. They are men who get little glory 
but who are probably as important as any of the other men 
on the football team. On our mill team the guards are rep- 
resented by those people whom we frequently call hour 
hands. They get little glory, but they are important for the 
success of the team. Who has ever heard of a successful 
football team which had poor guards? And who has ever 
heard of a successful mill in which the hour hands were 
poor and inefficient? It simply does not happen, gentle- 
men. 

Let's look at the center. The center has to be a highly 
skilled man, particularly on offense; and he frequently backs 
up the line on defense. In our mills the center is represent- 
ed by some of the more highly skilled fixing jobs, such as 
loom fixing and so forth. 

There are some other people who are very important in 
the success of the team but who seldom get out on the 
held of battle. On a football team there is a trainer: in 
our mill we have an industrial nurse. The industrial nurse. 
like the trainer, frequently is the morale builder and the 
one who keeps understandings correct among the other 
members of the team. 


Some of you may ask what happens to the folks who 
weave and spin. I say they are on our team, too. We have 
got to have them. Maybe they do not get out there and do 
much tackling and much blocking, but I am sure you have 
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never known of a highly successful football team that was 
without its loyal fans and cheerleaders. 

You can see, therefore, that the organization of our mill 
team is a great deal like the organization of a football team. 
The things that lead to success in football are the same 
things that lead to success in our mill organization. 

Why am I emphasizing the matter of team play while 
actually what I am talking about is the dissemination of 
information from the top management all the way down 
to the employee? The reason is this. People, no matter 
on what level they may be, can understand and learn at 
any time they want to but if they do not feel they are a 
part of the team, if they do not feel they are being treated 
fairly, if they lack confidence in the backfield men and the 
quarterback and the coach, they will never learn their sig- 
nals; they will never understand what the plays are; they 
will never do their part; and the whole problem of getting 
understanding will result in complete failure. 

Whoever heard of a good football team where the coach 
or the quarterback never gets around to talk to the tackles 
and the guards and the ends and the center? What I am 
trying to tell you is that to have a successful football team 
there must be mutual confidence, a mutual belief in each 
other, a desire to block for each other, a desire to tackle 
for each other. And, most of all, the members of the team 
must have belief in the quarterback who is calling the plays 
out on the field and must know that the coach is making 
sound decisions. Otherwise the morale of the team is poor, 
and the team does not click; it does not win. The same is 
true in the mill. You must develop a spirit of mutual 
respect and co-operation, for otherwise your problem of 
communication will be tremendously multiplied. 

Let's see what are some of the things a successful football 
team does that we should also follow if we want to have a 
successful mill operating team. For this purpose we may 
assume that we have a good coach, good backfield men, and 
a good line. They will not remain good for very long unless 
they practice together. They must associate with each other: 
they must rub elbows; not only must they be told but they 
must see that each is trying to do the best he can for the 
other. 

The second thing a good football team does is to make 
sure that its staff and players are healthy. We should try 
to create a healthy place for our people at work and should 
encourage them to take care of their health, for a sick per- 
son is a mighty hard person to get to understand anything. 
And don’t think that some backfield men—overseers—are 
not mighty hard to live with sometimes, when you are not 
feeling well. 

Another thing might be noted about a good football 
team. It is not all work and no play for its members. The 
boys have a little bit of foolishness, have a little bit of fun: 
they associate with each other off the field. primarily to 
build up confidence. I realize, as you do, that our backfield 
men and our management team probably cannot get out 
and rub elbows with everybody in the mill on an informal 
basis; but this can be done with certain members of the 
line through safety suppers, athletic banquets, family barbe- 
cues, and the like. The purpose of all of this is to build up 
mutual confidence between the players. 

I like the bit of advice that is given on the top of the 
mayonnaise jar you will probably find in your refrigerator; 
it particularly applies to the top management and to the 
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backfield men. Go read it sometime; it is worth noting. 
This is what it says: “Keep cool; do not freeze.” A great 
football player, you know, always keeps cool but does not 
freeze when the pressure is on. If you men, as second hands 
and overseers and members of top management, want fo 
maintain the respect of the employee, you should take this 
advice—keep cool but don't freeze. I mean don’t fly off 
the handle yet at the same time don’t be so distant from the 
employees you supervise that they lose confidence in you 
and think you have no interest in them. If you do not try 
to understand them they will not try to understand you. 
Don't forget what happens on the football team. If the 
backfield and the coach try to take all the glory from the 
linemen soon there is not a team. 
applies in our mill ““T" 


The same principle 
formation. Give your guards and 
centers and tackles and ends the credit. They are worthy 
of it. If you fellows in the backfield and you fellows as 
coaches are trying to steal all the glory, look out. If you 
do, you will never get a common understanding all the 
way down through your organization. 

I hope I have been able to draw for you the comparison 
between a football team and a mill operating team. On a 
good football team there is no misunderstanding between 
the centers, the guards, the ends, the tackles, the backfield 
men, and the coach; if there were it could not be a good 


Hazelwood Winget New Leaders 
Combed Carded Yarn 


ILLIAM P. HAZELWOOD of Pickett Cotton Mills, 

High Point, N. C., was elected president of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Association and Arthur K. Winget 
of American & Efird Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C., was elected 
president of the Carded Yarn Association last month during 
the two associations’ joint convention cruise to Bermuda. 
The two groups conducted separate business sessions, but 
joined forces for addresses by -Robert C. Jackson, executive 
vice-president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Instt- 
tute, and William Rhea Blake, executive vice-president of 
the National Cotton Council. 


Officers of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association (left 
to right): W. P. Hazelwood, R. B. Hayes, Alfred Robinson, C. C. 
Dawson and George Boys. 
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team. I say the same thing is true in the mill. We must 
create an atmosphere; we must create a spirit of co-opera- 
tion; we must create mutual understanding and trust be- 
tween all members of the team before we can ever be suc- 
cessful. When people want to understand they can under- 
stand; when they don’t want to understand they can be the 
dumbest bunch you have ever seen. If you want to get your 
line of communication straightened out, get your mutual 
confidence and respect established; the rest will take care 
of itself. 

In closing, let me say this to you who are supervisors, 
and particularly to those of you who are superintendents 
and who may have to be calling the plays out on the field. 
Don't forget that when you call the right play you are a 
hero and when you call a wrong play you are going to be 
criticized. The same is true in the operation of the mill. 
You are a great hero to the line and to everybody in the 
stands when you call for something to be done and it works, 
but when it does not work you are open for plenty of criti- 
cism from the line and from everybody in the stands. It is 
necessary that’ you have an appreciation of this fact, for 
otherwise you are likely not to keep cool and you are more 
likely to freeze up. . 


Mr. Gibson was one of the speakers at the Nov. 15 meeting of the South 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association at Columbia. 


Striking an optimistic key, Mr. Jackson told the execu- 
tives that the cotton manufacturing industry has set its feet 
on the firm ground of recovery and toward the goal of 
prosperity in an atmosphere of free enterprise. Following 
a brief period of testing this recovery when buyer confidence 
was weakened by a gloomy outlook for exports and a con- 
fused raw cotton situation, confidence has been restored in 
the cotton textile market, he said. 

In looking over basic factors, the outlook for domestic 
consumption of cotton is far brighter than a year ago, Mr. 
Jackson pointed out. Save for a few items, the cotton textile 


A. K. Winget (left), new president of the Carded Yarn Associa- 
tion, poses with Retiring President Halbert Jones (center) and 
Executive Vice-President Owen Fitzsimons (right). 
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Principal speakers were Robert C. Jackson (lej/t) of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute and Wm. Rhea Blake of the 
National Cotton Council of America. 


industry was marked by extreme price weakness in 1951- 
1952 with consumption at 9.2 million bales. 

So far, consumption performance is only slightly better 
than a year ago, but the underlying situation is healthier, 
Mr. Jackson stated. Increased shipments from stock and a 
highly favorable stock readjustment has been created at all 
levels of processing and distribution. The clogged inventory 
situation existent prior to July has been cleaned up and the 
necessary foundation for a sound recovery laid, the meeting 
was told. 

Continuing, Mr. Jackson outlined what the results of the 
election of a new administration might mean so far as taxes, 
controls and government spending were concerned. He 
expressed the view that in time an economic readjustment 
would take place based on the idea that an administration 
with a new slate would be in office. 

He hoped that the administration would realize that pri- 


Strictly non-professional entertainment during one of the cruise 
events was provided by (left to right) Dick McPhail of Watson & 
Desmond, S. H. Harris of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., a man 
so well disguised he couldn't be identified, and Fred Smyre of 
A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
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vate enterprise must be encouraged to stimulate its activities. 
“A more favorable attitude toward business, tax-wise and 
otherwise, can provide the courage which business needs to 
move ahead. Given any such encouragement, any decrease 
in government pump-priming can be more than offset by 
honest-to-goodness stimulation,’ Mr. Jackson 
stated. 


business 


~The country as a whole is going to have more of a 
buyer's market and there will be more of an emphasis on 
giving real value,” Mr. Blake told the joint convention of 
the Carded Yarn Association and the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association. 


Labor, agriculture and management will find themselves 
under stricter tests of value than they have experienced in 
many years, Mr. Blake stated. 
harder to stay in the black; people are going to scratch 
harder to hold and find jobs, to move merchandise, market 
produce and sell cotton. Value will hold rein as the public 


Business will have to sell 


becomes more discriminating in getting more for its money, 
the convention heard. 

Mr. Blake outlined the progress made in the use of scien- 
tific cotton testing devices, the dealing with cotton neps, 
the closing in on the problem of tar spots, and the tech- 
niques of cross breeding one species of cotton with another. 

“When I try to think, in my layman’s way, of what has 
been done for cotton in this whole vast field of quality over 
the past ten or 15 years, I believe I understand a lot better 
why it is that this age-old fiber, on which our spinning 
industry was built, has continued to survive the storms of 
competition so well. 

“It is no accident that the average annual consumption of 
cotton by our domestic mills has been about 50 per cent 
higher since World War II than it was in the 1930s, the 
1920s, or in any previous decade of our history. 


“It is no accident that in the textile depression of 1951, 
when the chips were really down and every fiber faced a 
buyer's market, cotton stood up comparatively well. And 
when we consider all the combined progress that has been 


The best that can be said about this shipboard pastime is that 
string is used, which in turn broadens the market for textiles. 
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made and is being made in building up its value, I'm sure 
we can say that we have one of the most rapidly improving 
fibers on the market,’ Mr. Blake concluded. 

George W. Boys of Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, 
N. C., retiring president of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association, suggested that mill men maintain 
labor costs at an absolute minimum by installing “the most 
modern labor-saving equipment,” keep overhead down by 
studying and eliminating all unnecessary non-productive 
labor, and keep finances as liquid as possible “so that you 
can weather two or three years of bad times.” 

“There are many installations that can be made today 
that will return from 50 to 100 per cent on the investment, 
he remarked. ‘Remember that someone once said that busi- 
ness was never so bad but that some mills could make a 
profit or never so good but that some would lose money.” 

Halbert Jones of Waverly Mills, Inc., in his address as 
retiring president of the Carded Yarn Association, declared 
that the areas of merchandising and product research devel- 
opment provide the industry with its greatest opportunity 
for progress in the years ahead. 

“We as manufacturers are cost conscious and we know the 
need of keeping our plants in the most efficient operating 
condition. The techniques which we have developed for 
the control of our manufacturing and in balancing our 
production with demand give to us sound bases for a mer- 
chandising program which can be most rewarding to every 
spinner,’ Mr. Jones said. 

Mr. Jones, the retiring president, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Carded Yarn Association, succeeding D. R. 
LaFar, Jr., head of the LaFar group of mills in Gaston 
County, North Carolina, and E. Owen Fitzsimons of Char- 
lotte was re-elected executive vice-president and treasurer. 


Luther Dana of Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me., 


T IS sometimes possible to stave off the economic law 
of survival by artificial means. We recently have seen 

examples of this in the textile industry when the govern- 
ment attempted to designate certain new England locations 
as ‘emergency areas’ and award government contracts to 
them not on the basis of competitive bids but on the basis 
of need of orders. Such action would of course have eaten 
at the very core of our free enterprise system. Even such 
artificial support, however, is at best only a temporary meas- 
ure and the inexorable law of survival economically reasserts 
itself in time. 

When faced with the operation of this survival law an 
industry or a company who would intelligently face the 
problem and take some action in connection with it directs 
attention both externally and internally: (1) Externally— 
Here the activity is in the area of bringing out new prod- 
ucts, developing new uses for old products, and by promo- 
tion and advertising to educate the buying public in the 
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was elected to the board of directors, succeeding his father, 
Philip Dana. The following were re-elected to the board 
for three-year terms: W. N. Banks, Grantville (Pa.) Mills; 
G. P. Barnwell, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Hyman L. 
Battle, Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills; R. C. McCall, Pinnacle 
Mills, Easley, S. C.; Frank Pate, Wehadkee Yarn Mills, 
Talladega, Ala.; and A. K. Winget, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

The new president of the Southern Combed Yarn Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Hazelwood, was advanced from vice-president 
of the association. R. Barton Hayes, Caldwell Cotton Mills, 
Lenoir, N. C., was made first vice-president, and Alfred S. 
Robinson, Rex Mills, Gastonia, N. C., was elected second 
vice-president, M. T. Cameron, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, was re-elected treasurer, and C. C. Dawson of 
Gastonia was re-elected executive secretary. 

The following were elected to the board for three-year 
terms: S. H. Harris, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Robert J. Gurney, Gastonia Combed Yarn 
Corp.; A. G. Myers, Jr., Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, and 
Donald R. Jonas, Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte. 

The request that the National Cotton Council make a 
study of the price of long-staple cotton, particularly as it 
affects consumption, was submitted by the Southern Combed 
Yarn Association. 

Several opinions were expressed that the government had 
already gone far enough in its stockpiling program in long- 
staple cotton, and that the stage had been reached where the 
needs of the spinners should be considered. Although 
there is no information on the subject, the impression is 
that the government stockpile of long-staple cotton for mili- 
tary emergency use 1s now in the neighborhood of a quarter 
million bales. The council study would also develop what 
the government support price should be to get the desired 
consumption. 


Working Harder 


By E. G. MICHAELS, Henderson, Lindsay & Michaels, Greensboro, N. C. 


A feature at three of the individual meetings of 
the Southern Textile Association held this past 
Fall was presentation by Mr. Michaels of a film 
depicting mill jobs that have been improved by 
overseers and second hands in textile plants in 
the Carolinas. The jobs cited were presented in 
a before-and-after manner, the film first show- 
ing how they were done by the old method and 
then the way they are being done by the new 
method—all pointing to the principal of ‘work- 
ing smarter—not harder.’ Mr. Michaels’ intro- 
ductory remarks for the film are presented 
here, followed by a composite selection of 
questions from the three audiences, and his 
answers. 


greater and more intelligent use of its product. Also in 


many instances the outside action takes the form of price 
relief activity. (2) Externally—Here, of course, the goal 
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Eastern Carolina Division, S.T.A. 


The meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, held Oct. 18 in the recrea- 
tion building of Erwin Mills, Inc., at Durham, N. C.., 
was the first occasion this Fall that the Henderson, Lind- 
say & Michaels film was shown to an S.T.A. group. This 
meeting was presided over by the division chairman, S. 
G. Riley, Jr., superintendent of Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, 
N. C. Following Mr. Michaels’ presentation of the film 
those present went on group tours of the various Erwin 
Mills operations in Durham. 


is the improvement of efficiency and quality and the reduc- 
tion of waste and cost. 

Fundamentally there are two ways to reduce the unit 
cost of the product manufactured: cut wages, or increase 
productivity. If the industry or company decides upon the 
more positive approach of increasing productivity there are 
two ways in which it can be brought about: by technological 
improvements (new mac hinery, equipment, buildings) and 
by industrial engineering (improving the manufacturing 
and work methods). It will be recognized that these are 
the two fundamental ways in which it is possible to work 
smarter (and more productively), not harder. My remarks 
will deal with the industrial engineering approach. 

An organized approach to improving manufacturing and 
work methods is not a disguised stretchout. It is not a 
means of getting people to work harder. It is instead a 
way of helping them work smarter. It is work simplification. 
Most all of you are engaged informally if not formally in 
a program of work simplification and cost reduction. An 
organized approach to work simplification is just as produc- 
tive of cost reduction as is an organized approach to a cost 
system productive of accurate cost determination useful in 
forecasting budgets, prices, etc. Such an organized approach 
to working smarter, not harder, goes under many names. 
The most accurate technical designation is industrial engi- 
neering. The techniques generally used include: motion and 
time study; job evaluation; wage incentives; methods engi- 
neering; machinery analysis; supervisory training; statistical 
quality control. 

The industrial engineering approach says: (1) let’s work 
smarter, not harder; (2) let's do so by utilizing our present 
machinery and equipment insofar as we can; (3) where 
necessary let’s use industrial engineering to tell us how we 
can best spend our money for new machinery and equip- 
ment and be suge to change our methods so as to get full 
advantage of our new tools. 


I am reminded of an incident in which we were involved 
recently where a spinning and weaving mill in South Caro- 
lina was considering the expenditure of approximately 
$250,000 for some capital equipment on their spinning 
frames. According to the equipment manufacturer, this 
expenditure would allow them to increase their spinners’ 
work loads from an average of ten sides per spinner to 
14 sides per spinner, without requiring the spinners to 
work any harder. 

The president of the mill asked us to study the manu- 
facturing and work methods as they were being applied to 
his present equipment and see if the work could be done 
smarter using the machines and equipment he already had. 
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The net result was that he was able to make such methods 
and job conditions improvements-that he ended up with 
his spinners running 16 sides with the existing machin: 
ery. The savings that would have accrued from the expend- 
iture for the capital equipment were impressive—$50,000 
per year. Hence, it would have taken five years to pay for 
the equipment. The savings accruing from the study of 
the existing methods amounted to $45,000 per year. It was 
$5,000 less because approximately one-fourth of the $60,000 
total savings was shared with the operators in the form of 
increased earnings. There was no provision for increased 
earnings in the new equipment proposition. The cost of 
realizing this savings was more than paid for within six 
months, not five years; and the spinners did not have to 
work any harder. 

The phase of the industrial engineering program which 
is most directly productive of increased productivity and/or 
decreased unit costs is that phase of the program which 
analyzes and improves work methods. Frequently for train- 
ing purposes we take movies of the before-and-after meth- 
ods, showing the type of thing that can be done with a 
careful analytical approach to work methods. Producing 
more is the result of working smarter, not harder. Many of 
these ideas that are shown by film were developed by 
supervisors as part of the work simplification given them. 
Such training is an integral part of a sound program of 
industrial engineering and is a means of soliciting the 
supervisors interest and co-operation in the program. 

An organized approach to analyzing what the man 1s 
doing while the machine is running, as well as what he is 
doing while it is idle, almost without exception produces 
significant cost and/or quality improvements. I remember 
not so many years ago that one man and a helper used to 
run one slasher. Over a period of time more automatic 
controls were built into the machine. The machine itself 
could run faster, a better job of getting the size on the 
yarn and drying it as it came over the cylinders was done. 
Time studies of the men and machines in one mill resulted 
in a group of three operators and two helpers running a 
battery of five slashers. The slashers themselves are pro- 
ducing more yarn. If the same ten people had been left. 
there would have been a considerable unit cost reduction 
because of technological improvements on the machines. 
Not satisfied with that, however, this manufacturer went 
after the analysis of the work performed by the men under 
the improved conditions and cut his labor cost almost in 
half again. 

Strong historical precedents are indeed a problem. It 


Piedmont Division, S.T.A. 


This Fall’s meeting of the Piedmont Division, South- 
ern Textile Association, took place Nov. 8 at the North 
Carolina Vocational Textile School in Belmont. The pro- 
gram featured, along with Mr. Michaels’ presentation, 
addresses by Robert G. Sharpe and Herbert C. Olsen, 
which are published elsewhere in this issue. 

As the meeting ended, H. Cleon Estes, general super- 
intendent of Pacific Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C., was elected 
chairman of the Piedmont 8.T.A. He succeeds Marshall 
H. Rhyne, general superintendent of the Chronical-Im- 
perial-Stowe Spinning group of mills at Belmont, who 
had served as chairman for the two previous years. 
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Pickers 


for Old 


Your old pickers can be rebuilt exactly like new machines. 


The basic design of a picker has not changed in more than 
O years, and therefore a thoroughly modern picker can 

» built right into the old frames at a big saving in cost. 
old frames are valuable, and are just as good as 


DES. 


ne 


Where 


rebuilding, we will exchange them for rebuilt pickers of the 


; not feasible to send your pickers to us for 


same model. Our truck delivers a new picker at your 


plant and takes away an old one. The new picker can be 


making laps the day after it is delivered. 


Where pickers do not need complete rebuilding, but should 
have a thorough overhauling, this work can be done right 
in your picker room with one of our skilled machinery 


erectors in charge of the work. 


We keep a large stock of picker repair parts always on hand, 
and fill repair orders within 24 hours after their receipt. 

In an emergency, telephone us in the morning and you can 
have the picker repair parts at the mill the following day, 


if you are within about 500 miles of Greenwood. 


) 
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was a problem in the slasher job in the weaving mill I just 
mentioned. A program of helping people work smarter not 
harder requires the co-operation of the entire supervisory 
group. Hence part of any well organized program of this 
sort includes supervisory training in work simplification or 
methods improvements. Formally and informally an in- 
dustrial engineering program of work simplification de- 
signed to help people work smarter and not harder is largely 
a selling and educational job. The human problems are 
larger and more difficult than the technical problems. There 
is no easy, glib, answer to this. Some pointers that other 
companies have used successfully are: 


(a) Picking a good time. Many companies can honestly 
say to their employees: “If we don’t get our labor costs 
down by increasing our productivity, reducing our waste, 
and improving our quality, we are not going to be able to 
stay in business and furnish jobs.” 

(b) The adoption of reassuring policies when a program 
of this sort is initiated is of great help. By this is meant 
using turnover and transfer, not discharge, to absorb any 
excess staff; guaranteeing past earnings during a trial or 
training period; organizing the training in new methods 
on a sound basis and giving the employees faced with this 
problem adequate time to adjust themselves to the new 
procedures, etc. 

(c) Fairly and openly discussing the results of the pro- 
gram as it progresses. This of course is where the formal 
and informal training of the supervisory group is essential. 

(d) Sharing the savings with the employees in the form 
of increased earnings. 

(e) Guaranteeing no rate cuts except as new equipment 
or methods change the job. 

Working smarter, not harder, must be a continuing pro- 
gram. It could well be the difference between a plant oper- 
ating in the black and operating in the red. Though a 
great deal can be done along this line in an informal manner. 
experience has proven that an organized approach is more 
productive. 

Let us remember two facts in connection with any such 
program. First, it increases productivity by helping people 
to work smarter, not harder; second, it includes the over- 
seers and the second hands. Any program which tries to 
side track the overseers and second hands and to handle 
improvements in work methods and that type of thing with- 
out their assistance falls flat on its face, 

Ninety per cent of the cost of everythirig we use is labor. 
In the textile industry the percentage is some€vhat more 
than that. Cost,is one base on which we get business. 
Quality is another. Improvement in work methods is one 
primary way of reducing costs. For years men in textile 
supervisory jobs have been doing a good piece of work in 
that respect. The only thing I am suggesting is that I think 
we can do a better job with an organized approach to the 
matter of improving methods. Working smarter—not 
harder—is one way of approaching the job—asking ques- 
tions, asking how and why and when. 

Question: It you have a surplus of spindles—more than you need 
to get production, and the job load on a particular frame is 30 


spindles, would you find it advantageous to give the operator more 
than 30 spindles ? 


Mr. Michaels: The basic theory is that if you have excess machine 
Capacity you Strive for greater machine utilization and less labor 
efficiency. If your machines represent a bottle-neck and you have to 
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strive for maximum efficiency on the machines, you have to g0 the 
other way. To use a ridiculous extreme, one man on one loom 
would be the ultimate in efficiency. But if you had 500 looms in 
one room you could assign one man to all of them, but your effi- 
ciency would go to heck. Answering your question generally, | 
would say yes. From our experience in working in many different 
mills we find that mills, just like people, have personalities: and 
generally a mill expresses the personality of the management and 
supervisory personnel in that mill. You will find one mill doing a 
top-notch job on the materials handled: and then you may look at 
another mill and say: “That is 50 years behind.” Yet that second 
mill can point out some ways in which the other mill has not caught 
up with it. Working smarter and not harder is concentrating our 
attention on our own jobs by making the best use of the tools and 
equipment we have, by analyzing them. In order to make a sound 
move I think you should have time measurement as your basis when 
you go to changing spindle assignments and loom assignments and 
rates. 


Question: As I understand, you do not have to measure this with 
a stop watch. Is that right? 

Mr. Michaels: Yes, but if the improvement is important enough 
to bring about a job change then we have to determine how much 
time is saved, and so forth, and there has to be some measurement 
made 


Question: You know that some of us do not like stop watches— 
that is, our people do not? 


Mr, Michaels; 1 know that. But I know a man in South Carolina 
who is spending $18,000,000 a year on his labor. and he is not 
measuring that at all. He spends an awful lot of time. however. 
measuring what he is getting in his raw material. for which he 
spends a far smaller amount. I think it makes sense to measure 
what you are getting for your labor dollar. too. The stop watch 
scares a lot of people; automobiles do, too. You can get in your 
car and drive it foolishly and scare others, and you can do the same 
thing with a stop watch. In reality it is getting an analysis, a meas- 
urement. We do a lot of measuring in industry now, whereas years 
ago we did not do it. You can measure the amount of light in your 
plant and express it in a number; you can measure the amount of 
moisture in the air and express it in a number. You can Carry out 
an Organized program of working smarter and not harder. or work 
simplification, and never use a stop watch. You can make a lot of 
improvements and save a lot of money. Maybe it is because we 
make our living (in part, at least) with that awful instrument. but 
we feel that # is better to find out, by measuring, how much time 
you save. 

There is a method by which you can determine the amount of 
time saved and not use a stop watch. The best known time-deter- 
mination system is BTM. We happen to use a later one that we 
call BMT, timing the basic movements of the human body without 
having to use a watch. 

Question: Do you run into any trouble in teaching the operators ? 

Mr. Michaels; We ran into the familiar trouble of folks who had 
been doing a thing in one way for 15 years and trying to teach them 
a new method. There was a change in motion pattern. The other 
trouble we had was more difficult to overcome, and that was their 
way of thinking about the job. The girls had been accustomed to 
thinking that they had to dash immediately to a spindle that was 
down. In the new method they had some excess machine capacity; 
and they could afford to have 55 per cent, I think it was. instead of 
70 per cent efficiency on the winders. That was the hardest thing 
to overcome, to get the girl to continue on the cycle rather than 
dashing away. It took quite a while to get that overcome. 

Now, the ideas on improving those jobs are nething revolution- 
ary. There is nothing that any of us could not think of if we take 
the time to analyze the job in an organized fashion. It may be that 
when you look at the improved method you can say to yourself: 
Golly, I am doing better than that now.” I caution you not to 
extend that thinking too far. It is very easy for us to make one 
little improvement in methods and then feel smug and not try to 
improve the job further. Some machine efficiency was lost on the 
winder operation just mentioned, but the cost was substantially 
reduced, taking into consideration the labor cost and everything 
else. 

Ouestion: Was there any less fatigue? 


Mr. Michaels: The question has been raised as to whether the 
gitl working on a battery was working any harder because of using 
both hands instead of one. But I think you will find there is less 
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fatigue when both hands are working rather than one hand working 
and one holding. Another idea, I think, is wrong. on fatigue; and 
that is that a person gets less tired standing still than moving 
around. A change seems to help ward off fatigue. 


Question: 1 think we can understand that there is totally less 
fatigue; but still, in setting up one of those jobs, someone will have 
to be arbitrary and say: “Do it our way.’ Don’t you have a prob- 
lem there? 

Mr. Michaels: 1 think that whenever you change people's ways 
of doing things you have a problem. You can go at the thing in 
different ways. It is fundamentally a selling job, yes, and it is one 
that requires a devil of a lot of patience and ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. I remember one job where the weavers were on 80-square 
print colth and the job assignment was to be increased from 72 to 
108 looms. That was a rather substantial increase; and the first 
reaction of the supervisors, when it was discussed with them, was 
that it could not be done, that the weavers would walk themselves 
to death. So this is what was done there. The supervisors worked 
out a scheme by which they had the weavers tend their 72 looms 
and then sit down; they did not let them do any more work at all 
for the length of time that would have been required, on a propor- 
tionate basis, to tend the other 36, which would have been the 108 
assignment. Then they checked the effect on the efficiency of the 
72 looms and the effect on the quality. They did that for a week, 
and the check showed that the weaver had 48 per cent idle time, 
that the efficiency suffered 0.5 per cent, and that the quality was 
not affected. So they went into the 108 looms; and that finally, I 
think, shook down to a loss of 1.0 per cent loom efficiency. When 
you weighed all the elements of cost that meant it was worth while 
to lose 1.0 per cent machine efficiency and get almost 50 per cent 
more labor efficiency. 

I do not believe there is any answer to the question of how to 
get new methods accepted enthusiastically right away. We used to 
work on the efficiency basis. Our way of working then was to come 
in and study the job and give the superintendent a report on what 
he ought to be doing instead of what he was doing. I do not sup- 
pose we win many popularity tests now, but we did not win any in 
those days. There is no sense in coming at it that way because the 
people who have to work the job are you fellows—the superintend- 
ents and overseers and second hands; you are the people who are 
going to work it in the future. Therefore it seems to me that it 
makes an awful lot of sense to come at the problem of method 
improvement with an organized approach from overseers and second 
hands. A lot of times the overseer or second hand will run into a 
problem where he needs more information—information on time 
measurement, say. That is where the time-study man comes in. 

Ouestion: You say you have to use an organized approach to the 
overseers and second hands. Don't you have to use it with the 
employees, too? 

Mr. Michaels: You surely do. You have to get your superintend- 
ents and overseers and second hands and foremen into training 
classes and teach them how to analyze the jobs. When you know a 
job inside out it is very hard to analyze it. It is very easy for us to 
keep something that is not quite right, and then over a period of 
time we get so used to that method that we do not think of trying 
to improve it. It is a good thing to take a movie of a job and then 
get the supervisors in the department to look at it. You certainly 
do have to use an organized approach; you have to get your em- 
ployees—your operators—on the job or you are sunk. 

Ouestion: 1 should like to ask if you have any figures on this. 
For instance, in introducing some of the labor-saving devices, and 
so forth, to employees in order to economize on your labor cost you 
very often get a drop in production. If you get a drop of one per 
cent in production, what percentage of your labor cost would you 
have to save to warrant that one per cent drop in production? We 
are all faced with that problem. We have done it with cheaper 
cotton and have been faced with a drop in production, so we do 
not know whether we have saved any money or not. The same 
thing applies to the spread-out in the weave room. Some say it is 
better to get machine efficiency than employee efficiency. Where is 
the breaking point there? 

Mr. Michaels: You cannot figure it. The cost of the machinery 
involved -and the overhead on that particular cost versus the im- 
provement and the reduction in labor-unit costs all have to be meas- 
ured against each other, and I do not believe there is any set rule. 
Is there anybody here who has fiddled around a lot with that prob- 
lem who can help with this? 

Mr. A: There are different schools of thought. Some people say: 
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A “variety” program was presented to those in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the South Carolina Division. 
Southern Textile Association, held Nov. 15 in the Wade 
Hampton Hotel in Columbia. In addition to the ““Work- 
ing Smarter—Not Harder’’ film and discussion, an ad- 
dress was made by Charles A. Gibson (text of which ts 
published elsewhere in this issue), who in addition to 
being president of the South Carolina Textile Manufac- 
turers Association is president of Calhoun Mills at Cal- 
houn Falls and F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville; also, a 
color movie on Draper loom manufacturing and fixing 
was presented by Walter M. Brice of Spartanburg, man- 
ager of supply sales for Draper Corp. 

James A. Chapman, Jr., manager -of Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, is chairman of the S. T. A. South Carolina Divi- 
sion. 


“I would rather give a weaver 100 looms on 80-square and let him 
get 60 per cent production rather than give him 70 looms and get 
92 per cent.’ Which is better ? 

Mr. Michaels: It is hard to say. Generally speaking, it is better 
to get maximum machine production. You have to adapt it to your 
own conditions. To come back to the question, you can settle for a 
set efficiency and certain loom assignments, or you can vary loom 
assignments and get less efficiency. From the cost standpoint the 
latter is better 

Question: Can you apply that to the spinnér’s job? 

Mr. Michaels: Yes. We have just done a spinning job in South 
Carolina. Work loads are so variable that I really should not speak 
of them. The same principles apply to spinning. In this mill in 
South Carolina the manager bought some low-grade cotton, and the 
spinning room was badly fouled up as soon as it hit the spinning 
room. The timing was bad, because the increased assignment hit 
the spinning room at the same time that bad cotton hit ‘it 


The overseers and superintendents and second hands are the key 
folks. Suppose you have an operator who is doing a really good 
job and the time-study man comes in and studies that job and 
reports to the supervisor that certain improvements can be made 
With whom is the supervisor going to take sides? I guess you 
know the answer to that. So it makes sense if the supervisor makes 
part of that team, and it works more effectively when he is aware 
of some of the analytical processes of measuring work. 


In the South Carolina mill I mentioned they decided that from 
the standpoint of saving money it made more sense to have some 
rejuggling of the cleaning duties and so forth. The spinner works 
on the principle of time-cycle control, putting up ends say for 20 
minutes and then at the end of that time working on her assignment 
of cleaning and then going back again to putting up ends. 

Some people think the way to save is by figuring out the idle 
time in the plant and then assigning work to fill up that time. That 
is not working smarter but working harder. You cannot make real 
Savings that way. 

One more example. On a card room job in one of the plants 
that is being studied now the man who is studying the job had the 
idea, which is perfectly logical, that instead of carrying the laps 
individually the card tender had need of a lap truck. Did he sug- 
gest that? No. Before he began studying one of the card tenders 
he told the operator he would be glad to show him anything he 
wanted to see. This was a four-hour study. At the end of the time 
the tender came up to him and said: “I want to take you up on 
that. I should like to see what you have put down on that sheet.”’ 
In that four-hour period the card tender had done 42 minutes of 
walking to do 18 minutes of creeling work. That shows in the 
study, of course. When it came to that point the observer said: 
“Is there anything you think of that can be done about that?” 
“Sure,” said the carder tender; “you can get me a truck so that I 
can carry several of these laps at one time instead of one.’ So they 
are going to make the trucks, but now it is the card tender's idea 
and not the engineer's. 
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lf it can be wound on a cone — if it can be 
delivered from a cone — SONOCO already 
has, or will develop, a cone to fit the yarn! 
53 years experience qualifies SONOCO in 
assisting you to solve any yarn packaging 
or carrier problem. 
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HE Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
T Southern Textile Association held its 1952 Fall meet- 
ing Oct. 25 at Hanes, N. C., where the members were 
guests of the management of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
which operates a 45,000-spindle yarn mill at Hanes. 

A feature of the general meeting was an address by 
Judge Roy L. Deal of Winston-Salem, N. C., an authority 
on Communism whose subject was “The Red Aristocracy.”’ 

Howard Barton, superintendent of the Fieldcrest Mills 
rayon plant at Spray, N. C., was elected chairman of the 
division to succeed Glenn R. Ward, superintendent of High- 
land Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. Mr. Ward had served 
as division chairman for two years, and Mr. Barton had for 
Others elected 
were: vice-chairman, M. A. Carpenter, assistant superin- 
tendent of Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, N. C.; H. W. 
Buchanan, superintendent of Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. 
C.; assistant secretary, John D. Scott, superintendent of the 
Cone Mills Corp. Proximity Plant, Greensboro, N. C.; 
program committeemen, Cecil Squires of Fieldcrest Mills at 
Leaksville, N. C., and Charles H. Ward of Highland Cot- 
ton Mills. 

Following the general meeting and prior to the luncheon 
at which P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. was host, group discus- 
sions of major textile manufacturing subjects took place. 
The carding discussion, led by C. C. Whitt. overseer of 
carding for Cone Milis at Greensboro, is herewith ab- 
stracted. 


some years been secretary of the division. 


Secretary, 


Chairman W bitt: A great deal has been said in the last two years 
about waste in the opening room and on the cards, and much has 
been said about the perforated screen. I should like to have some 
of you express your views about waste in the picker room and tell 
us what your experience has been. As you know, the scfeen ordi- 
narily has ribs on it. But in many mills the new perforated screen 
is being used. It is a good waste control program, and I should 
like to know what the experience has been. 


Mr. A: Mr. Whitt, we have a few. We put in the first one about 
hive years ago. I am actually sold on it myself. Of course, some of 
the rest of the boys might not agree with me, but I am sold on the 
perforated screen. I think it does a good job in our weaving yarn 
mill. We use a vacuum cleaning system 

Chairman Whitt: 1 know that the perforated screen does aid a 
lot in saving fiber; I know that a lot of good fiber is kept out of 
the fly by using the perforated screen. But have you been able to 
tell whether or not it has hurt you? That is, has it caused stuff to 
Stay in your stock that should be taken out? 

Mr. A: 1 do not think so 


Mr. B: 1 know you save that waste, but I should like to know if 
the hber you do not take out is hurtful to you. In spinning it did 
not affect our ends down per 1,000 spindles; it ran just as well as 
ever. If it did hurt anything I could not tell it. 


Chairman Whitt: There has been an exhaustive study of this 
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through the quality control department, and I read that there was 
definitely no sign of any ill effect from it and that it showed a nice 
saving in spinnable fibers. There is no question that it does that. 
I have a few in my mill, and there is no question in my mind that 
they do save spinnable fibers. 

Mr. C: You are saying that what it does is decrease the fly waste. 
Does it increase the motes ? 

Chairman Whitt: You have a bunch of stuff there that should 
come out, if you have very dirty cotton, and it might. You have 
very light fly. 

Mr. C: It makes a richer waste? That is what you have? 

Chairman Whitt: Yes. 1 am interested in the question whether, 
if we save these fibers there, they 
that happens, then the pertorated screen 
But if it saves the fiber and the quality of the yarn and of the cloth 
is just as good, then it will save the mill a lot of money. 

O ue ‘sion. 


will ruin us down the line. If 


does not save us anything 


Is there any difference in the flat strips ? 
Chairman W itt: difference 


Mr. A. 


Chairman W ditt: 


I have not myself noticed any 


In our quality control it shows up well. It seally helps. 


I think it is a question worth any man’s con- 
sideration and serious thought because if we can do it, 
have our cake and eat it, too, then it will be fine. If we reduce the 
It reduces the fly, 


if we can 


fly we can save the company a lot of money 

would say, approximately 25 per cent. 
Question: Do you have the greater number of them on the warp 

or on the filling ? 
Chairman W bitt: 


Question: How often do you clean those screens? Do you clean 
them on the same cycle as you do the bar screens ? 


All we have are on warp. 


Chairman W bitt; We have a system at our mill such that we get 
20 days. Some folks have 
said that sometimes you can run a screen there for three or four 
months all bunged up and never know it until you pull it out. | 
know of one mill that had some screens that gave them quite a good 
deal of concern, and they got away from them. They could hardly 
run the screens they had, and they changed, and they got out of the 
doghouse. The first screens stayed dirty, and the fibers hung on 
there, and they would not shed. 

Ouestion: 


' Chairman W bitt: 1 heard of one mill which showed a saving of 
something like 54,000 pounds of cotton in one year by going to 
perforated screens. It was not a big mill. They were sure they had 
saved that much cotton in a year's time by going to the perforated 
screen. 

Mr. A: If I were going to make an estimate on that I would say 
the saving would be 35 per cent. 


our screens cleaned approximately every 


What would you estimate the saving to be? 


Chairman Whitt: Perhaps I was a little low when I said 25. | 
was hoping we would get this thing out in the open here and talk 
about it and that you would tell me if I am wrong. 

Mr. D: What you are saying, Mr. Whitt. is that it makes the 
card more selective and very few fibers go through. 

Chairman W bitt: 


Mr. D: Have you had any experience with the new roll they are. 
talking about? 


Only the very short ones. 


Chairman Whitt: The Saco-Lowell fringe roll? It sits up close 
to the licker-in and is wound with wire something like the licker-in 
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wire. It revolves slowly, and they claim there is a combing action 
there and it cleans the cotton better. The man that talked to me 
developed this fringe roll, and he claims it will increase the produc- 
tion on the card. 


Mr. E: Does anybody have a fringe roll on the picker? 


Chairman W hbitt: We have. It prevents, I think, large lumps 
from being left in the lap. When you examine the lap it looks as 
if it is torn up a little better. We have 15 now. 


Mr. F: Do you get more waste at the picker? 


Chairman W hitt: No. You see, you have the grid beaters. 


Mr. F; It breaks up the cotton better ? 


Chairman Whitt: Yes, breaks it up better. When the cotton 
comes to where the fringe roll is, it might be 20 ounces to the yard. 
It is not rolling; it is crawling. That fringe roll is simply feeding 
the cotton to the feed roll; it is just a little licker-in. The cotton is 
being pulled across, and it is being broken up better. 

Mr. F: It slows it up? 

Chairman W bitt: Yes. 
Ouestion: \s there any effect on the neps? 


Whitt: It possibly helps the neps a little bit. The 
cotton is torn up better, and the card has a chance to do a better 
job. It breaks up the cotton; there are not any lumps in it. That is 
my version of a fringe roll on the picker. 


Chairman 


Would it be in order, Mr. Whitt, to have a show of 
hands as to how many have used the fringe roll on the picker? 


O me ‘sion: 


~ 


COTTON 


Look Smart - Be Cool - Feel Fresh 


NATIONAL WEEK 


‘IT’S COTTON TIME’ will be the theme of the National Cotton 
Council's official poster for National Cotton Week, to be held 
next May 11-16 for the 23rd year. The 1953 poster (shown 
above) will be in three colors, featuring a white cotton boll 
against a yellow background with blue and brown overprinting. 
It displays the complete Cotton Week slogan, “It's Cotton Time: 
Pick Cotton——Look Smart ... Be Cool... Feel Fresh,” giving 
emphasis to the first three words. Posters, available in several 
sizes, and other items in a 25-unit display kit are being prepared 
for use by retailers of apparel, floor coverings and other house- 


hold products. 
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Chairman W ditt: 


How many of you are using fringe rolls on 
your pickers? About five or six. We should like to hear from you 
what you think of it. 

Mr. E: We have not been able to prove any advantage to it. We 
have had the Saco-Lowell men there to look at it. We can take a 
lap and pull it apart and cannot tell any difference in it, and neither 
can the Saco-Lowell men. It finally boils down to the fact that 
we think it is better. That is why I asked you a while ago if you 
thought that. We put the lap on the card and cannot tell the differ- 
ence. We have had the Saco-Lowell men there, and they cannot tell 
the difference. 

Mr. G: We find that it is very damaging when the cotton runs 
out. 


Chairman Whitt: It will run out once in a while: don’t fool 
yourself about that. The fringe rolls we have are on the brand-new 
pickers, and we are having 24 rebuilt and are putting the fringe roll 
on them. 


Ouestion: Vf there is an advantage in having it, wouldn't there be 
a greater advantage if you use it on the filling? You say you use it 
on warp, byt wouldn't there be a greater advantage by using it on 
the filling ? 

Chairman W hitt: When we finish we shall have it on our filling. 


Mr. A; It seems to me the only way that you can tell very much 
is if you get the results from a picker and then take the same picker 
and put the fringe roll on it. Then you might be able to tell if you 
get some advantage, or not. Ours are rebuilt all over 
too much advantage, but I do see some. 


I do not see 


Chairman W hitt; 1 believe you will have longer life on your card 


clothing if you use the fringe roll. I really believe that, if you use 
it Over a period of years, you will find that the card clothimg will 


stand up better 


Mr. H: 1 should like to ask how high the relative humidity 
should be 
Mr. I: 1 should say as high as you can run it, until you get cot- 


ton sticking in the humidifiers. Up to about 60 or 65 per cent. We 
had an experience to prove that a few years ago, when half of our 
humidifiers were out of order. It has been pretty well demonstrated 
that if you have pretty good moisture in the card room, to lay those 


fibers, and have one-process roving, the results will be better. 

Chairman Whitt: Two or three years ago we had a tremendous 
lot of trouble with filling. We did everything we could think of, 
and then decided we would step up the humidity a little, and that 
helped. 

Ouestion: Does anybody here make knitting yarn? I should like 
to hear from someone on that.. What humidity do you run? 

Mr. ]; We have a humidity, I think, of 55 per cent. 

Ouestion: | should like to bring that down to combing. What 
do you find best on your combing ? 

A member: Around 55. 
W pitt. 


Chairman You will find you get in trouble if youd go 


above 55. It will wind around the steel roll. 
Question: What kind of cots are you using? 
Mr. K: 1 am-using some synthetic on the front, and then I have 


some others on which I use synthetics all the way through. 


Ouestion: Does anybody here run over 55 on carding? 


Chairman Whitt: My opinion is that you get in a whole lot of 
trouble if you run too much humidity around your cards; 45 to 50 
I think is best. 


Mr. L: 1 want to ask the age-old question about roll setting. 
What do you think is the best increase ? 

Mr. M: One-sixteenth all the way back, except if you have right 
much bulk coming through on the back you had better open up a 
little more. We run an eighth of an inch on some stock, and it 
does not seem to hurt it. If it hurts us we cannot find it. We run 
all synthetic. 

A member. If you have a light sliver you do not require a wide 
setting, but if you have a heavier,sliver you need a wider setting. 

Mr. O: Quite a number of mills, I understand, are getting those 
high drafts either by new spinning frames or new frames that per- 
mit closer setting and are going back to 12 by 6 conventional rov- 
ing frames and making 5.5 to 6.0 hank roving. I wonder how many 
in this group possibly are experimenting with it and what results 
they have had. 


Mr. P: We have a few frames we have changed to long draft, 
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Alabama mill reports exceptionally low 
maintenance cost with Roto-Coner Winders 


“Annual 
repair parts 
COSts 
“veraged less 
than Ym of 1% 
of the origina] 
‘nvestment ” 


States Wes: Boylston 


[nvfacturing Company 


WEST BOYLSTON INSTALLATION in Montgomery, Alabama shows Roto-Coner 
Winders used to both inspect and to package yarn for shipment. Streamlined 
surfaces of these winders are easy to clean, allowing little lint to collect. Roto- 
Coner Spindles start at the touch of a finger. Threading is simple, supply 
shelves close at hand. 


When West’ Boylston installed 1200 spindles of busy! He fills out his time with additional duties.” 


Universal Roto-Coner Winders back in ’46 and °47, they 
were told that the upkeep of these winding machines 
would be negligible. 

Now West Boylston is telling us. 

Reports this large cotton yarn manufacturer, “Annual 
repair parts cost has averaged less than 4 of 1% of the 
Original investment!” 

“‘What’s more, there is not enough repair work on these 
and additional Roto-Coner Winders to keep one fixer 


This hearty testimonial is but one of many we receive 
from Roto-Coner users. This ultra-modern drum winding 
machine has no reciprocating parts whatever — no 
traverse cams that wear out, require greasing or adjust- 
ment. 

Clean, quiet, easy to operate, the Universal Roto- 
Coner Winder will give you highest production at lowest 
maintenance cost in drum-winding your cotton, spun 
nylon, spun rayon, wool, worsted or blends. 


EXCLUSIVE ROTARY TRAVERSE yy 


Only the Roto-Coner Winder has the exclusive Uni- 
versal Rotary Traverse. This one-piece driving drum and 
traverse guide eliminates the headache of frequent repairs. 
It lasts indefinitely and its lack of vibration contributes to 
low maintenance cost. 

If you are not now using Universal Roto-Coner Winders, 
be sure to write for full details. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, 
et Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


! Agents i } textil ter throughout the Id 
ONLY THE ROTO-CONER HAS THE ROTARY gents in every principal textile center throug wor 


TRAVERSE. Grooved roll acts as both driv- 
ing drum and traverse guide. 


Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


and we are drafting 30 on knitting yarns. We found from tests that 
the yarn is evener, and the breaking strength has gone up, too. 

Mr. O: We get a smoother yarn and better breaking strength. All 
of ours is double creel. Our yarn is all knitting yarn, and we use 
double creel on it. 

Mr. P: We have experimented with a draft of 40 on this knitting 
yarn, too. I have about decided that 30 is about as high as we can 
go. 


HE role of filament yarns from the time of their intro- 

duction until the present has been to provide certain 
types of fabric effects without going through the normal 
spinning processes. Filament yarns have afforded to the 
textile industry a convenient, economical, and extremely 
uniform method of producing silken and sheer effects with 
the characteristic hand and appearance which one normally 
associates with the filament yarns and fabrics. 

However, where bulk, resilience, and soft hand are the 
desired characteristics, spun staple has predominated in the 
synthetic field. If filamentous yarns could be made to func- 
tion in a manner analogous to the spun yarns, then we have 
found the missing link in our search to eliminate the bur- 
dens imposed by the spinning processes—high cost, tricky 
controls, and the ever-present problems in the control of 
uniformity. When a filament yatn behaves like a spun yarn 
in the ultimate fabric, then the elimination of spinning 
synthetic staples is a very real and valuable possibility. 

The Textralizing process as developed at Alexander 
Smith, Inc., is, we believe, the first commercially practical 
method for accomplishing just such effects (with a wide 
range of synthetics). In essence the principle involves the 
use of the stuffer crimper in conjunction with setting agents 
of various types. The stuffer principle as a method of 
crimping has been chosen because of its extreme flexibility 
and the fact that the yarns are not subject to mechanical 
stresses which may cause extreme filament breakage such as 
might be expected in gear crimpers which may be slightly 
out of adjustment. Many setting techniques have been de- 
veloped, each one unique for the type of fiber that is in- 
volved. The present equipment, as picture in Fig. 1 (Tex- 
tralizing machine for fine deniers), is designed to operate 
mechanically up to speeds of about 100 to 500 yards per 
minute. The crimping unit itself is about the size of a 
package of cigarettes and it is designed to be interposed 
at the first winding step in normal mill processing. 

In practice, referring to Fig. 2 (Textralizing machine, 
schematic diagram), the continuous filament is fed through 
the upper saddle and then driven by a set of squeeze rolls 
into an elongated chamber which has a controlled restriction 
at the other end. Due to this restriction, the yarn is stuffed 
into the chamber at a controlled back pressure. By applying 
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Question: What staple are you using on that 30 draft? 


Mr. P: ivs-inch. That is combed stock. 
longer than that. 


It is actually a little 


Question: Can you do that on carded cotton, one-inch staple? 


Mr. S: We changed from two hank roving to 1.53 and brought 
the draft up from 15 to 19, and that did not seem to hurt it. That 
is on carded stock, no combed. It did not seem to hurt it. 

Mr. T: What ts the longest draft on fout-roll—combed stock and 
synthetic roll? We have run up as high as 18. .At that time we did 
not have it tested, but from what could be seen with the natural 
eye it looked to me like smoother roving. 


Continuous 


By LEO W. RAINARD, Director of Research 


Alexander Smith, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. 


heat electrically to the stuffing chamber thermoplastic fibers 
may be given a permanent set. The degree of heat is con- 
trolled by a thermostat and the heating period is controlled 
by the speed of the delivery rolls and the volume of the 
chamber. 

The act of crimping occurs between the nip of the rolls 
and the previously stuffed yarn. As the filament is driven 
from the rolls, it impinges upon the previously crimped yarn 
and sets up a column action in a very short element of the 
filament. The filament buckles under this applied axial 
load and thus the crimp is formed and then heat set. As 
can be seen, the degree of back pressure in the stuffer 
chamber can be utilized to control the amplitude and fre- 
quency of the crimp. The diameter of the squeeze rolls 


Fig. I. 
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Does it buy guaranteed satisfaction and years of 
steady, dependable service without long periods 
of downtime? 
A maintenance record in your mill will quickly 
show the superior performance of Jenkins’ 
spinning cylinders and card screens. Dates of 
installation and length of downtime for repairs 
will prove that Jenkins’ exclusive features keep 
downtime to a minimum and prove far more 
economical in the long run. 
The equipment dollar spent with Jenkins insures 
better profits through long-term, low cost 
operation ... proof that the guaranteed product 


is cheapest in the long run. That's Jenkins 
. . 38 years of precision textile engineering. 


JENKINS 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


TEXTRALIZER 
(Fine Deniers ) 


Feed, Upper Saddle 


Feed Rollers 


Lower Soddile 


Crimping Chamber 
Electrically Heoted 


Varying Bore Size Inserts 


Chumber Extension, 
Fiber Restricting 


Fig. 2. 


will also regulate the amplitude to some degree due to the 
support given the filament by the apex of the rolls; that 
is, large diameter rolls will produce a small apex angle at 
the nip of the rolls and in turn create a relatively coarse 
crimp because of the length of the lateral support given 
the filament column by the flanks of the rolls. Conversely, 
small diameter rolls will have a large apex angle at the nip 
of the rolls lending less lateral support to the filament and 
in turn creating a finer crimp for the same back pressure. 
Thus the filament Textralizer embodies the ultimate in 
precision and control necessary for work in the filament 
field as well as offering a practical method for extremely 
low cost operation in this highly competitive market. If 
the crimper were to be interposed between pirn and cone, 
using a Roto-coner, it would operate at 550 yards a minute 
with appropriate threading and control devices at no extra 
labor load. The mechanical operating cost would be essen- 
tially that of heating the material, if thermoplastic fibers 
were used, plus maintenance of equipment for only a frac- 


6-PLY NYLON FILTER CLOTH 
Regular Filling _Textrolized Filling 


= 


Fig. 3. 


tion of a penny. As we said before the economy of Tex- 
tralizing, assuming that a Textralized filament yarn operates 
essentially like a spun yarn, lies in its reduction of the 
major costs of spinning. If we examine a 30s worsted made 
of staple nylon and compare a: corresponding Textralized 
nylon filament at 200-denier, the spinning costs have been 
estimiated at between $.75 to $1 per pound for the worsted 
yarn and around $.002 a pound for the Textralized fila- 
ment. As the counts get finer and finer the cost of spinning 
per pound begins to mount very rapidly whereas the cost of 
Textralizing, pound for pound, mounts very slowly as an 
extra charge, since it is difhcult to envisage any textile 
operation without one winding step where the Textralizer 
could be interposed. Therefore, one of the elements of 
filament crimping is direct saving in spinning costs at equal 
weights. 

Another example of fiber weight saving plus improved 
functional properties in the industrial fabric field is depicted 
in Fig. 3 (filter fabric, nylon, six-ply). Here we have a 
filter fabric produced with six-ply continuous filament nylon 
and a counterpart in which the filling yarns were Textral- 
ized filament nylon. The filling portion represents roughly 
40 per cent of the weight of the fabric, This is a maximum 
construction fabric of 11.5 ounces per square yard weight 
and has a warp and filling count of 51x25, respectively. 


Untreeved ws. Textralized (filling) 


Aix _P phage 
i | abor 
x 
Untreated 0.4% 7.71 %.4 4.9 100 
Textralized 3,159 7.9 8.7 2.1 $9.7 


* Obtained by method of least squares using the 


function: 
Ko 
Fig. 4. 
ar 
The Effect of on Aw 
FETTER 
° 
gsi 
— Stondeard Filling 
eo 
af, 
Fig. 4-A,. 


Fig. 4 indicates comparative performance in shrinkage 
and air permeability and abrasion resistance. The conclu- 
sion to be derived from these data is that since permeability 
and abrasion resistance were critical factors in the utilization 
of this fabric, going from uncrimped to Textralized filament 
yarns has served to maintain relative performance as well 
as the achievement of ‘a definite reduction in the amount of 
hiber necessary to meet minimum requirements. Thus. fila- 
ment Textralizing can add a further plus, economically, by 
giving equal performance at lower weight. 

Equally dramatic savings have been achieved im kmnit- 
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goods and pile fabrics. In an application on knitgoods, in 
which the Textralized filament weight was adjusted to match 
exactly the spun yarn weight it was found that Textralized 
filament yarns were indeed bulkier than their spun counter- 
parts. In one such case a Textralized filament yarn weighing 
only five-eighths as much as the spun yarn in total weight 
gave equal appearance and hand. In this case a man’s sock, 
normally made with a worsted yarn weighing 16 ounces to 
the dozen, with Textralized filament, at equal bulk and 
appearance, weighed only ten ounces per dozen. 

In carpets or cut pile fabrics in general we have found 
the weight saving to be very significant. Crimped filament 
yarns gave coverage equal to uncrimped filament yarns at 
one-third to one-quarter of the weight of the uncrimped 
filament yarn in the pile fabric. See Fig. 5 (carpeting, 
Textralized pile vs. un-Textralized pile viz., Y-399 vs. 
Y-398 ). 


Fig. 5. 


In addition to the economics, the problem on quality and 
uniformity is an ever-present competitive factor in the tex- 
tile industry. Filament yarns of today were produced at 
unprecedented levels of uniformity. Spun-like effects have 
been realized with continuous filament yarns which have 
uniformity levels far beyond anything that can be obtained, 
particularly in large-scale operations. 

It is obvious that the values obtained through increased 
bulk due to changes in fiber geometry must not be impaired 
by any critical reduction in the strength of the resulting 
fabric. From a consideration of the mechanical problems 
connected with known structures it is understood that in 
order to experience any bulking due to changes in geom- 
etry, such bulking must be achieved at some expense of 
strength. The factors governing strength losses are pre- 
sented in Figs. 6 and 7 (crimp type formed by Textralizing 
and stress analysis of a crimped section, respectively). 

It can be seen that stress concentration in a hook is a 
function of the applied stress and the radius of curvature 
of the hook itsel& The smaller the radius of curvature the 
higher is the stress multiplying factor. The reduction in 
tensile strength is only “apparent,” because there is no 
degradation of material involved in mere distortion. How- 
ever, on elongation a stress is set up across the fiber result- 
ing in tension on the inside and compression on the outside 
of the bend. We have successfully restricted this tensile 
loss to a maximum of 25 per cent for very highly crimped 
material and the normally expected tensile loss is in the 
order of magnitude of five to ten per cent. We find that 
this amount is tolerable in most fiber types. We have intro- 
duced other problems, however, many of which have yet 
to be solved. The control of denier has now become a more 
significant factor because the imposition of crimp produces 
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Where: 
A = Uniform area of a crimped fiber 
r - Radius 
Fo= Applied tensile force 
So- Uniform stress on a section where line 
of force coincides with fiber axis 


Extreme Fiber Stress at a Crimp 
Sa 
Where: 


# sign is at the inside of the bend 
- sign is at the outside of the bend 


Considering Maximum Stress 
Only (plus sign) 


Mo = Fok 
A 
c 

I 


Let ZX = nr 
Then S ¢s Fo + 4Fonr2 
wr cre 
S So (1 @ 4 


Or S/Sgo 2 4n 
Fig. 7. 


a significant amount of low-range extensibility. Denier or 
yarn bulk changes as a possible result of ageing or perma- 
nent set on cones, cheeses and beams will require more 
precise control of winding and package tension. A careful 
check not only of maximum packaging dimensions but also 
of ageing conditions may require the control of secondary 
creep characteristics. 

There is still a considerable amount of development work 
to be done in order to bring forth the maximum utilization 
of the crimped filament yarns. However, much has been 
done. The ice has been broken and a whole field of re- 
search, development, manufacturing and sales of this new 
type of yarn remains to be explored by those who are inter- 
ested. The possibilities are legion, One can visualize such 
improvements as the rain resistance of filament fabrics, the 
improved warmth of coatings and suitings, greater bulk 
and abrasion resistance in shirtings and work clothes, im- 
proved pile fabrics, wider applications of synthetics result- 
ing im cheaper fabrics to the consumer with greater values. 
These are but few of the possibilities inherent in the. use 
of Textralized filament yarns. 

“Dr Rainard’s remarks were presented Dec. 5 at the textile engineering 


division session held during the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanica! Engineers in New York City 
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Precision is never an accident. Unvarying quality 
must be put there by the maker . . . whether it’s 


in Victor Mill Starch, bolts or screws. 


Mill men know that Victor’s uniformity shows 
up in better penetration, stronger warps, greater 


smoothness, fewer slashing problems. 


That’s why both Victor and the Keever man are 


known as “The Weaver's Friend.” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Corn, wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 
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Some Warp Sizing 


By HERBERT C. OLSEN, Textile Chemist, National Starch Products, Inc., New York City 


NHE extensive use of starches for warp sizing is rela- 
‘| tively modern and was brought about by the advent 
of higher loom speeds, the increasing use of lower grade 
yarns, more difficult cloth constructions, and the greater 
number of looms per weaver. In spite of this relatively 
recent beginning, some warp size preparations are rather 
complicated. 

It is reminiscent of the days of Queen Elizabeth when the 
practice of starching laces and ruffs reached the status of 
a fine art. It was not uncommon for the nobility to import 
highly revered tutors from Holland and France for pro- 
fessional lectures and demonstrations within their great cas- 
tles. It became such a fad, embracing all hues of colored 
starches, that finally the practice was outlawed by royal 
decree. A strong feeling developed that the art of making 
starch from edible cereals was sacrilegious and a debase- 
ment of food. Even today the nation’s corn crop ts prin- 
cipally utilized for food with only four per cent going 
into the production of starch. A still smaller fraction is 
used for textiles, amounting to but one-tenth the total corn 
production. In spite of its minor valume and low price, 
starch is generally agreed to occupy a vital position in warp 
sizing and finishing. 

To come up to date, it is a mistake to consider compli- 
cated formulas a thing of the past. Formulas containing 
six Or seven various ingredients are still encountered today. 
From current practice we have an example of one containing 
a starch British Gum, locust bean, ground gelatine, and 
three distinct lubricating compounds comprising starch 
mineral oil, starch-emulsified tallow, and a mill wax. 

These apothecary .formulations have been likened to the 
fine art involved in concocting certain alcoholic prepara- 
tions; such as cocktails when one adds whiskey to produce 
an effect and then adds water to lessen the effect, or adds 
lemon to make it sour and then sugar to make it sweet, 
and so on. The components in a size formulation are just 
as important as those which make up a cocktail, and the 
additives should work together and not against each other. 
The principal size ingredient is, of course, the starch which 
is used because of its stiffening and film-forming properties. 


Thin-cooking Starches 


Complicated size formulations are not entirely whimsy, 
but are partly the outgrowth of various deficiencies in the 
basic starch itself. As the importance of volume produc- 
tion was increasingly realized, and insistent demand was 
voiced for more suitable starches, some improvement was 
achieved by the utilization of corn starches rather than root 
starches because of their better uniformity and improved 
resistance to thinning on continued use. It is desired to 
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discuss the various types of starches commercially available 
in order to point out their differences in preparation and 
application. 

The first forward step was the production and utilization 
of thin-cooking starches. These products were commonly 
made frorrcorn, which is the most abundant starch product 
of this spodiey The following remarks will refer to corn 
starch or its derivatives, which account for the major por- 
tion of warp sizing starches. The use of thin-cooking 
starches permitted more concentrated size solutions without 
encountering the high viscosity which made mechanical 
application difhcult. A size which is too thick will not flow 
through pipes, will not penetrate yarn, forms skins in the 
size box, and gives low pick-up. Thin-cooking starches were 
produced in the textile plant by the use of enzymes or 
mild oxidizing agents, but it is a process that requires criti- 
cal control although still used today to some extent. 

The starch industry envisioned greater sales volume if 
improvements were to be made at the time of manufacture 
before shipping to the textile plant. Another step forward, 
therefore, was the production of carefully controlled, thin- 
cooking starches of various fluidities right in the starch man- 
ufacturer’s plant. The most common grade is the acid hydro- 
lyzed type widely known as ‘‘thin-boiling.’’ These are the 
cheapest because their conversion may be carried out during 
the wet stage through which the starch necessarily passes 
before drying and bagging. Various starch companies apply 
fluidity numbers to their own thin-boiling starches as con- 
trolled by arbitrary cooking and viscosity tests. Under one 
such system, the most common warp sizing starches range 
from raw starch with zero fluidity up to 60 fluidity. .The 
term “‘fluidity’’ is the oposite of ‘‘viscosity’’ so that a high 
fluidity means a low viscosity, and vice versa. 

A textile plant sometimes desires to know how much more 
of a thinner fluidity to use in order to obtain the same hot 
viscosity as a heavier fluidity. An approximate formula ts 
21/, times the fluidity difference expressed as percentage. 
For example, compared to a 20 fluidity starch, a 50 fluidity 
would require 214 (50-20) or 75 per cent more to give the 
equivalent hot viscosity. 

Another grade of starch which also cooks thin is “British 
Gum,” produced by roasting dry starch, and which is some- 
what more expensive? The use of these two grades solved 
the problem of high viscosity and formerly accounted for 
large tonnage, and they are still far from being out-dated. 

Although workability was greatly improved, the above 
conversions did not solve all the problems. There were 
still difficulties -with viscosity changes due to temperature 
fluctuations, troubles with thickening and skinning on cool- 
ing. These problems were minimized by the introduction of 
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“oxidized” or “chlorinated’’ starches. The term ‘‘chlofi- 
nated” is a misnomer because no chlorine is actually intro- 
duced into the starch molecule. Commercial oxidized 
starches are generally produced by an aqueous, alkaline hy- 
pochlorite treatment, and result not only in hydrolysis but 
also in the introduction of carboxyl groups. These groups 
may be tested for by a modification of the Turnbull's blue 
test as carried out for oxycellulose, and also quantitatively 
titrated. 

Apparently these groups act as branches to minimize re- 
alignment of the starch molecules after cooking to form a 
hard gel. Since there is, at the most, no more than one 
carboxyl group for every 30 glucose units, it is reasonable 
to believe that physical branching alone does not entirely 
account for the resistance to set-back or gel displayed by 
oxidized starches. It is possible that the hydrophilic or 
water-loving nature of the carboxyl groups surrounds each 
starch molecule with a cushioning layer of water acting 
as an internal lubricant. A sufficient distance between the 
starch molecules is thereby maintained and would tend to 
prevent their association and realignment in forming a gel. 
Mildly retrograded or gelled starch solutions can be returned 
to their fluid condition simply by e-heating with a re- 
absorption of water. A further support of this theory. is 
that small amounts of sulfonated oils increase the gelling 
tendency, not by lessening branching, but probably by block- 
ing the hydrophilic capacity of the carboxyl group. On the 
other hand, thin-boiling corn starches which contain no 
carboxyls are made more stable by the addition of sulfonated 
oils. As would be expected, the carboxyl groups also appear 
to possess a plasticizing action on the film itself, leading 
to greater flexibility than exhibited by thin-boiling, acid 
hydrolyzed starches. 


Treatment with Organic Chemicals 


For many years the common treatment of starches in- 
volved the use of inorganic chemicals. More recently in- 
creasing emphasis has been placed on treatments with 
organic chemicals, and some of these starch derivatives are 
presently being used by the textile industry. It goes without 
saying that the advance of cellulose chemistry has been of 
great importance in the development of such starch products. 

Perhaps the oldest, most common organic treatment of 
starch is represented by acetylated potato starch, called ‘‘fec- 
ulose.’’ This treatment for corn starch is fairly expensive and 
therefore not conimercially important. 

One of the newer types is the “starch ester’ product con- 
taining carboxyl and sulfonic groups which also exhibit 
gelling with sulfonated lubricants. Its configuration shows 
an even higher degree of branching or spatial interference 
than with the oxidized types; and, as expected, it possesses 
better resistance to gelling or pasting-up on cooling. An- 
other effect not at first considered in the development of the 
starch ester was the solubilizing and hydrophilic nature of 
the sulfonic and carboxyl groups. During plant trials it 
was soon observed that these groups were remarkably effec 
tive in accomplishing removal of the size from spun rayon 
wraps without the necessity of enzyme treatment. Some of 
these spun rayon fabrics have gone directly from the loom 
to the dyebath, bypassing the usual de-sizing operation and 
saving as much as one cent per yard on de-sizing costs 
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Although the higher cost of the starch ester may boost the 
sizing costs one-tenth cent per yard over conventional spun 
rayon warp sizes, the manufacturing saving is obvious. This 
difference has been particularly important in the case of 
vertically integrated mills which must pay de-sizing costs 
themselves and which realize that the very starch they buy 
for a dollar may cost them three to four dollars to be rid of. 

The hydrophilic nature of the starch ester also makes 
possible weaving at lower and more comfortable humidities, 
due to the fact that the size film is more pliable and less 
brittle and does not require high humidity for plastizaton. 
However, the lowering of humidity ts only a matter of 
degree, since the natural pliability of the fiber ts also in- 
volved. Before comfortable lower humidities can be attained 
in the weave shop, it will be necessary to increase the fiber 
plasticity to the same extent as that now obtainable with 
the starch esters. Preliminary laboratory work sponsored by 
the National Cotton Council indicates that it may be pos- 
sible to double the regain of cotton as well as its elongation 
at break. If such results prove commercial, there may be 
greater utilization of the unique properties of newer starches. 
It is also felt that the initial success and active promotion 
of starch esters has ushered in a new era of chemically 
modified starches. 

Another commercial product which has been described 
as a hydroxy alkyl ‘starch ether’ possesses good resistance 
to gelling but is not as easily removed as the starch ester type. 


Agricultural Modification 


We have discussed what man and chemistry have done 
to improve nature's product for a specific use, but what has 
nature done itself? Under the guidance of scientists, nature 
has produced a waxy, hybrid corn starch called ‘Amioca.” 
This in the pure state is 100 per cent amylopectin, the 
branched component of starch. But to a large extent it 
is the amylose fraction which is responsible for congealing. 
Starch amylose, however, is an excellent film-former, and 
experimental fibers have been made from it. This fiber 
should not be confused with Vicara, which is the non-starch 
by-product from the corn kernel. If imagination -is allowed 
to roam, we can envision army clothing made of amylose 
fiber and the hungry soldier on an isolated Korean hill 
eating the shirt off his back. Or the wager to eat one’s 
hat may not be such a feat if made of amylose. The natural 
corollary to this is, since cotton has already been made 
resistant to bacterial consumption, whether it is possible to 
render it human fodder without detracting from its qualities 


for clothing. 


Amuioca, or thin-cooking products made from it, has been 
successfully used for warp sizing and ts so stable to gelling 
that it has even been applied cold, thus avoiding skinning, 
size marks, fluctuations in viscosity, dilution by steam con- 
densation, and so forth. Its hydrophilic nature produces a 
more pliable film than ordinary corn starch. The adoption 
of amioca products by textile plants is a matter of balancing 
its advantages against the higher costs. 

Limited plant experiments have been-conducted using a 
thin-boiling amioca starch and sizing warp yarns on the 
loom. The to-and-fro motion of the yarns and their slow 
movement toward the harnesses were sufficient to dry the 
yarns. The efficiency of the starch so applied appeared to 
be greatly increased over the conventional method because 
of the elimination of overdrying, lubricants, and the tearing 
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action from dry split rods. It remains to be seen whether 
this method would prove itself on a large plant scale, but 
if successful it would eliminate the slashing operation as 
now practiced as well as the need for humidifying weave 
rooms, since natural air drying would leave the optimum 
moisture in both starch and fiber. 


Size Formulations and Per Cent Pick-up 


A very approximate formula for the sizing of singles 
spun yarns, is one pound of starch and one ounce of lubri- 
cant per gallon of size solution. The formula is generally 
cut in half with plied yarns, or sizing omitted altogether. 
No exact formulation can be given prior to running a 
plant trial, due to variations in fiber content, counts, twists, 
cloth construction, size viscosity, squeeze rolls, slasher speed 
and many other factors. Although there are numerous ex- 
ceptions, carded cotton employs mostly thin-boiling starches; 
combed cotton and worsted yarns mostly thin-boiling and 
oxidized corn starches and potato; spun rayons mostly Brit- 
ish Gum from corn and tapioca with increasing use of the 
newer starch derivatives; and filament viscose mostly gela- 
tine, corn dextrine and starch esters. The described uses 
represent general practice, but changes are inevitable with 
new starches and fibers. 

It is difficult to predict what the pick-up should be with 
a given formula since it depends partly upon the size vis- 
cosity, its rheological properties, nature of the fiber, nip 
pressure, and a number of others. Up to a point, higher 
viscosities May produce two or three per cent greater pick-up, 
but a further thickening serves to decrease pick-up by lessen- 
ing size penetration. The speed of the yarn through the 
size solution raises the pick-up by increasing the “impact” 
viscosity and shortening the time under the squeeze roll for 
maximum size removal. Under average conditions cotton 
and spun viscose give approximately 100 per cent wet size 
pick-up; worsted and spun acetate only 70 per cent, with 
spun nylon and other hydrophobic fibers a mere 35 per cent. 
These figures may be used to predict very approximate 
pick-ups. 


Size Preparation 


Although the starches previously described were devel- 
oped to improve size preparation and application, certain 
precautions are nevertheless reguired to obtain optimum 
results. The following comments are not intended as a 
complete outline for proper size preparation but represent 
high spots which.are of continued concern to mill personnel. 

The usual procedure ts to fill the cooking kettle with 
the required amount of cold water, add starch with agitation 
and raise to the boil, thereafter adding lubricants and other 
ingredients. The widespread use of control instruments has 
been outstandingly helpful in achieving uniformity of sized 
warps. Metered water, automatic starch weighings replacing 
old-fashioned volume measurements, hand scoops wi:h built- 
in scales, constant temperature rise and time con.rols, are 
not considered necessary equipment. However, control 
equipment is occasionally misused, as in the case of metering 
initial cooking water and not checking the finished volume 
to insure uniform concentration. The use of slow-congeal- 
ing starch makes possible the gradual addition of cold water 
to the freshly prepared size without causing the congealing 
and lumping characteristic of the old-fashioned thin-boiling 
types. Of course, it still remains better practice to add hot 
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water, which may be accomplished by a steam feed into the 
cold water line. 

Size preparations always involve concentration, which is 
ultimately measured by the final volume. A quick volume 
approximation is the rule of thumb that the number of 
gallons per inch of height is equal to one-half the square 
of the kettle diameter in fact. For example, a 36-inch 
diameter kettle equals the square of 3 divided by 2, or 414 
gallons for every inch of size. Or a more accurate size 
calculator may be made easily from one and two cycle log- 
arithm paper by setting 53.2 on the two-cycle scale opposite 
the index point on the one-cycle scales. 

Temperature controls insure that the last starch granule 
is swollen, because the size may be kept at just below the 
boiling-over point. This ever-present danger of manual 
control generally resulted in undercooking. Gelatinization 
of the granule begins to take place at about 160° F., but 
small amounts remain at 200°. Although all the cells may 
have released their substance to the solution, the cooking 
cycle is not yet complete until the bag-like sacs have been 
further ruptured by mechanical agitation to produce a solu- 
tion with reduced and nearly uniform viscosity. 

Live steam is now almost universally used for preparing 
warp sizes rather than jacketed kettles or closed steam coils. 
Direct steam is cheaper, faster, and provides agitation to 
the slurry. Complete mixing is insured by high-speed mix- 
ers or more commonly by blade agitation operating at 50-100 
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To make size calculator, cut along heavy lines, fold on dotted 
lines, and place smaller scale so that it slides between the folds 
of the larger seale. To read volume, place the figure correspond- 
ing to the kettle diameter opposite that for the height or depth 
of the size, and read volume opposite the arrows. Correct, if 
necessary, for the decimal point. 
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r.p.m. and sometimes is further aided by compressed air 
injection. 

Although there is little excuse for jacketed cooking ket- 
tles, they are highly desirable for storage kettles because 
of lack of direct steam dilution caused by keeping the size 
hot. A less expensive means is the use of closed steam coils 
within the mix and through kettle insulation. The covers 
to storage kettles are kept closed and agitators run at low 
speed, such as ten r.p.m., in order to avoid viscosity de- 
creases. 

There are certain materials which lessen the ability of 
starch to swell on cooking. Large quantities of soluble 
British Gum, dextrines, and sugars decrease the rate of 
swelling because their prior solution at lower temperatures 
robs the starch of the necessary water in which to swell. 
It has also been claimed that the change in specific gravity 
and the effect of osmosis is responsible for retarding swell- 
ing. Similar effects may be achieved by cooking starch with 
insufficient water. Fortunately, these conditions of size prep- 
aration are not approached in plant practice. However, they 
point out an analogous example when cooking starch with 
oils and fats. which inhibit swelling probably by coating 
each granule so that water is not permitted free entry. The 
remedy, of course, is to add such lubricants only after the 
starch has completely swollen. Actually, minor percentages 
of many lubricants can be tolerated without appreciably 
altering the gelatinization rate. 

Other additives called “‘binders,”’ such as gelatine, locust 
bean, carboxyl methyl cellulose, and water-soluble a ry lic 
resins have been used with starch to improve weaving 
Sometimes as little as two per cent on the starch weight has 
been effective. Frequently overlooked is the fact that the 
size viscosity is increased and a greater total pick-up takes 
place. The added starch, however, is improving the weav 
ing and not the binder. Sometimes no improvement takes 
place because higher pick-up was not the element required 
for better weaving. It is true that the binder may increase 
the viscosity without detracting from the working properties 
of the size, as might be the case with higher starch con- 
centrations. 

A binder such as gelatine or animal glue is extremely 
subject to breakdown and loss of film strength at tempera- 
tures exceeding 160° F. Whenever finely powdered gela- 
tine is added with starch and given the full cooking pro- 
cedure, much of its value will be lost. Somewhat better 
results are obtained by allowing the gelatine to swell in 
cold or warm water and then adding to the cooked starch. 
But most starch application temperatures are sufficiently high 
to continue the gelatine breakdown, with consequent varia- 
tion from warp to warp. 

It is interesting to make preparations of gelatines with 
various types of starches and observe their compatability. 
When the hot solutions*are allowed to cool undisturbed. a 
separation takes place with the starch falling to the bottom. 
This is true with acid hydrolized and oxidized starches. 
British Gums, dextrines, starch ethers, and esters of the 
acetylated type. The outstanding exception is sulfonic- 
carboxyl starch ester, which is especially smooth and homo- 
genous. Its use is further suggested when it is recalled 
that it may be applied at lower temperatures because of 
its slow-congealing nature, thereby maintaining the film 
strength of the gelatine used as a binder. 
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The theory of using polyvinyl alcohol with starch for 
warp sizing is old, but renewed interest has re: ently de- 
veloped particularly for the sizing of hydroprobic spun 
yarns. Here again we find the same incompatability of 
polyvinyl alcohol with ordinary starch as shown by gelatine. 
In plant use the viscosity may be increased and agitation 
maintained to prevent separation, but the fact remains that 


the resulting films may not produce maximum weaving 
efhciency. The use of polyvinyl alcohol in place of gelatine 
would have the advantage of being cooked along with the 
starch without temperature breakdown. In some cases it 
has replaced gelatine for acetate-filament warp sizing in 
spite of its higher cost, probably because of its better uni- 
formity, resistance to breakdown. and ability to be applied 
at higher temperatures. On the other hand. polyacrylic acid, 
which is successfully used for sizing filament nylon, cannot 
be used with starch because its high acidity would reduce 
the viscosity and film strength of the starch. 


Size Application 


The application of a properly prepared size is simple 
in theory but has fostered considerable discussion on how 
it should be carried out in practice. Many points seem to 
have two schools of thought such as: size penetration versus 
coating; can versus hot air drying: homogenization versus 
traditional cooking; lapped rolls versus rubber types; wet 


splitting or not; “skying’” or not; two size boxes or not: and 
so forth. In the case of penetration there appears to be a 
middle ground, namely that penetration is required only 
to the point of securing good anchorage for the surface 
film. It is certain that we cannot avoid a measure of pene 
tration nor can we obtain a sausage-like casing without 
penetration. When correctly carried out, can drying appears 
to give a sufficiently rounded yarn with claims of less steam 
consumption than with hot-air drying. Homogenization 
mechanically achieves the starch breakdown previously ob. 
tained with longer cooking, and is a process which un- 
doubtedly will merit lively discussion for several years to 
come. Inexpensive, rubber-type materials have certainly 
found their place for the initial nip roll but are not yet 
equal to the dressing obtainable from a properly lapped 
finished squeeze roll. 

A new and practical development which strikes at the 
heart of a basic defect in the practice of warp sizing involves 
the use of wet split rods and the maintenance of a split warp 
for at least a portion of the drying period. Formerly all 
warps left the squeeze rolls with the adjacent yarns adhered 
to each other in a solid sheet Single-end yarns were ob 
tained at the drying end by splitting them into different 
planes with the split rods followed by the comb. The size 
between adjacent yarns served no useful purpose and a 
tually hindered by causing the surface fibers to be torn 
away from the core of the yarn. ¢ onsequently, the weaken 
ing and fraying gave high breakage and entanglement in 
the loom. 

The old remedy was to depend on well-lapped squeeze 
rolls brushing out the surplus size between the yarns. as 
well as using higher roll pressures and thinner sizes to 
avoid excessive surface coating. These and other practices 
only minimized but did not eliminate ripping and tearing 
sized yarn at the split rods. 


Considerable improvement has now been obtained by 
splitting the warps into two sections following the squeeze 
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and partially drying before combining into a solid sheet. 
By design hot air drying is quite suitable for wet splitting 
although dry cans may be used but require a separate can 
for each section. This method gives more space between 
the yarns while they are still in a very wet and tacky con- 
dition and causes less tearing of the sized yarns. The 
mechanical difficulty of occasional laps does not invalidate 
the sound principle of wet splitting. The ultimate would 
be to completely dry the yarn in a sufficient number of 
splits so that there would be no adjacent adhesion before 
re-combining the warp yarn into a single warp beam. 

A number of mechanical designs seem to have been pro- 
moted as engineering achievements with too little attention 
given to the practical aspects. A large box means more 
size waste, gelling and lumping, size marks, excessive yarn 
stretch, viscosity changes, and variations in concentration 
from greater steam dilution. Since the rate of size con- 
sumption is the same for a large as for a small box, the 
same quantity of size may be given as much as three times 
more mechanical breakdown before being consumed. Longer 
time in the size box gives that much more opportunity for 
all the above-mentioned ills to occur. We feel that the 
size box is the heart of a delicate and critical sizing opera- 
tion, and that the size should be gotten in and out as 
quickly as possible. 

I have been told our European friends have partly solved 
this problem by attaching wooden blocks to the size-box 
front in order to protect the size surface and occupy un- 
needed volume. The American system consists of a metal 
or wooden cover on the front edge of the box reaching 
back to the nearest squeeze roll. Ever-active American in- 
genuity has even devised a transparent cover for the entire 
box, including windshield wipers with squirt attachment. 
Obviously size boxes cannot be made so small that normal 
maintenance of warps such as laps, broken ends, and thread- 
ing is rendered difficult. 

As a rule there is little difficulty with sticking to dry 
cans in the customary cotton slasher. The smaller dry cans 
of rayon slashers, however, frequently show sticking with 
filament warps and cause ‘sanding.’ Lapping the first few 
cans, lowering temperatures, and sand-blasting have all been 
used to minimize sticking. A newer development utilizes 
Teflon (poly tetra fluoroethylene) coating, which produces 
surfaces remarkably free of sticking tendencies. It has been 
claimed to give highly satisfactory results wherever it has 
been used. It may even help with laps on wet split rods. 

The established use of viscosity recorders has now made 
possible viscosity control. This system is in use in the 
North and South and is said-to give good control. Under 
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normal conditions viscosity control of the size in the box 
is unnecessary with most corn starch types but has been 
found valuable for potato starch, which exhibits high break- 
down. The principle is to prepare the size at a higher 
viscosity than would actually be required and feed from 
the storage kettle directly to the size box. When the recorder 
indicates excessive viscosity, a sufficiently large centrifugal 
pump automatically begins to circulate the size from the 
bottom of the box, returning it to the surface. The opera- 
tion continues until the viscosity drops to the proper level. 
The cycle is automatically repeated as required, the pump 
effecting viscosity breakdown as with a homogenizer. 

The usual way of getting a properly prepared size is to 
cook it to the point where the starch substance is all dis- 
solved and continue to cook it with agitation and break it 
down to the point where the changes thereafter are rela- 
tively unimportant. We know the starch will continue to 
break down, but at a much lower rate. so generally the 
starch maintains a fairly stable viscosity. The homogenizer 
brings about the same result, but lengthy cooking is elimi- 
nated by an exclusively mechanical attack on the starch to 
bring it down to proper viscosity. Apparently the question 
is answered in the case of each mill itself. The mills are 
able to figure their steam cost and are able to estimate any 
size savings and so forth and to judge for themselves as 
to whether there is any saving. It depends upon the facts 
in each mill itself, and each mill has to get the answer. 

In other words, as the temperature rises, or if it drops, as 
it does in every operation, the viscosity remains more stable 
and less subject to temperature variations. That ts a point 
in favor of the homogenizer. A factor is, however, that most 
mills have been able to use untreated corn starch and break 
it down to a workable solution rather than use thin-boiling 
starch to attain proper viscosity immediately. 

Formerly the seriousness of overdrying sized warps was 
frequently overlooked. Even the housewife knows what 
happens to the pie when the gas is turned too high. In 
spite of the best ingredients. and care in cooking, starch 
can be “burned” by over-drying. The use of ‘automatic 
regain controls has now given little excuse for producing 
parched and brittle warps. 

In conclusion, the rapid advance of instrumentation, the 
latest equipment, and the use of newer starches have all 
tended toward greater uniformity, higher production and 
fewer ‘seconds.’ There is little doubt that these improve- 
ments must continue in order to solve the problems en- 
countered with newer fibers. 


Mr. Olsen's paper was a feature of the Fall meeting of the Piedmont Division, 
Southern Textile Association, at Belmont, N. C.,. Nov. 8 


GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 41 — Starting A 


HIS article deals solely with the things I would recom- 

. mend if asked to start a training program for loom 
hixers. I have had quite a lot to say on this subject in pre- 
vious articles in this series, but I feel like the reader will 
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grasp it better, and get more out of it, if put in condensed 
form in one article. 


This is a subject in which top management must be in- 
volved, because certain items of expense are involved in 
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setting up the arrangement. (When I speak of top manage- 
ment, I refer to the superintendent up). They must be the 
men to decide whether the program is worthwhile or not. 
and if they decide the program is worthwhile they must be 
sure that the inside supervisors—overseers and second 
hands—are completely sold on the program, and they should 
also take part, with the inside overseer, in the selection of 
the instructor and the trainees. (The superintendent and the 
overseer cam usually select more wisely the trainees, because 
they are in closer contact with the personnel who would be 
the most promising prospects for the work ). 

If the overseer and his assistants are not working in com- 
plete harmony and co-operation with the program, very 
little good will be derived from it. because they will not 
take the necessary time and interest in the trainee. and in 
this event the trainee will not maintain the nec essary interest 
in his efforts. 

Selecting the instructor is the next consideration in line, 
and sometimes turns out to be a very difficult problem to 
solve, because he must possess several qualifications not 
ordinarily found in the average or above-average loom fixer 
First, he should be a good loom man, and also should know 
something about cloth construction: I mean by that he 
should know how to set up a loom for best all-round 
results. He should also be a man who has had supervisory 
experience and knows how to handle men and get along 
agreeably with people, and above all he must have patience. 
and plenty of it. For best results, he should be a man who 
has had practical experience as a loom fixer, and also con- 
siderable technical training; both are necessary. 

It is sometimes difficult to secure the services of a man 
who meets these qualifications. Most overseers and some 
second hands are capable of doing the job; but I don’t 
think they should be called upon to do it, because they 
have full-time jobs and would not have the time nec essary 
to prepare the material for study and coverage of the loom 
from week to week, because, for best results the study of 
the loom should be carried on in an orderly manner, first 
things first. However, I think the overseer or some of the 
second hands should attend the class meetings, because they 
will question the instructor on some points and this will 
encourage 2 more open and free discussion of the things 
involved, and all will get a better understanding of the 
things being taught. One thing for sure—until a suitable. 
capable instructor can be secured it is a waste of time to 
inaugurate a loom fixers’, or training program, because the 
instructor must be a man who knows his business, and 
must be able to sell himself to the hxers and trainees by 
showing them that he does know his job. 

As a rule the most efficient instructors are men who have 
had experience as overseers but have reached an age when 
they no longer care to take on the responsibilities which 
goes with an overseer’s work. The instructor must be a 
man whom we usually refer to as having common horse 
sense, or a man who has a charitable mind towards his co- 
workers and is capable of promoting harmony and good 
will between all his co-workers. Very often, when tea hing 
a class of loom fixers, differences of opinion will arise as 
to how certain adjustments on the loom should be made. 
The instructor can eliminate these differences before they 
reach the stage of heated arguments by allowing the parties 
involved an opportunity to explain in detail their ideas: 
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then he should ask the one whom he considers the widest 
of the mark to go to the loom and set the parts, or motions 
in question; then the instructor should set up the parts 
himself and explain in detail the “hows,” and then move 
over to the loom with warp on it and start it up and show 
the whys.” 

This will encourage all the fixers to do more listening 
than talking, and will have a tendency to keep down argu- 
ments during class meetings. However, the fixers all should 
be encouraged to ask questions when they do not fully 
understand the instructions. The instructor should insist 
on the fixers using gauges to set up certain parts on the 
looms in cases where the loom builders recommend it. And 
these gauges should be provided for each fixer, with the 
exception of the battery and lay gauges, as one or two sets 
of these gauges are sufhcient. because they are not used 
very often, and these gauges should be kept in the supply 
room and the fixers required to get an order to obtain 
them, and the supply man should notate on the order the 
name of the fixer who has them and not file this order 
until the gauges are returned. 

Before starting a loom fixers class the mill should write 
the loom builders and get all the data con erning the set. 
tings of the various parts of their looms, as these settings 
will vary on different model looms, and also on the same 
model looms at different mills due to the different attach- 
ments. The fact must be kept in mind that these instruc. 
tions for setting the various Darts can only be furnished for 
average conditions by the loom builders and some slight 
variations will have to be made when weaving some 
unusual, or difficult fabrics, but in such cases it iS wise to 
call in a service man of the loom builders and get their 
opinions and advice. 

The instructor shouid always work in close co-operation 
wiin the overseer of weaving and discuss with him the 
things scheduled to be taught, because the overseer must 
accept the responsibility for the work in his department, 
and as no one man knows everything about a loom they 
will both benefit by these discussions. I fear that some 
readers will] get the idea that it is impossible to obtain the 
services of a man who can meet all the requirements. stated 
herein, but it should not be so difficult. As stated, he must 
be an agreeable person who can get along with people, and 
he must be a good loom man, and have a good knowledge 
of cloth construction. 

There is a wide difference of opinions as to how long 
the teaching periods or classes should last. My experience 
has been that best results will be obtained by having the 
teaching periods last 11/4, hours. On three-shift operation 
the second shift fixers should meet before the first shift 
goes off duty, and the first and third shifts meet 30 minutes 
or one hour after the first shift goes off. I think the fixers 
2nd trainees should be paid for the time they attend class 
because if they are not paid some of the older fixers will 
not attend and by failing to do so some of the best potential 
material might become disgruntled and lost by the company. 
It is not casy for most people to fool themselves and think 
they are plenty good, when. in reality they are not, and by 
getting this type of fellow to attend the classes he can be 
made to realize that there is still much he can learn to do 
much better, and I think this one thing alone makes it very 
profitable for the company to pay them for attending 


classes. 


I think separate classes should be held for the trained 
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loom fixers and the beginners or trainees. However, I think 
the trainees should be encouraged to attend the fixers’ classes 
but take no part other than watch and listen, and I don’t 
think the trainee should be paid for this time, because if 
he is not interested to this extent he is not too good a 
prospect for a learner. 

Much care should be used in selecting the trainee or be- 
ginner. I think top management and all the inside super- 
visory personnel should participate in these selections, be- 
cause a lot of time and money can be wasted if the wrong 
men are chosen. The trainee must want to learn to fix 
looms, and he must be physically and mentally fit, and must 
have the right personality, etc. A lot of young men want to 
learn to fix looms who do not have the mechanical minds 
to ever make good loom fixers. [| do not mean that they 
are not qualified to become very efhcient and capable men 
in other lines of endeavor, but the fact is that every man 
is not mechanically inclined. I think the overseer of weav- 
ing and the instructor should have the final say as to the 
trainees’ ability to learn to fix by setting up a few aptitude 
tests for them to pass. These tests can be given to the 
frainee without his knowledge. This is best because he will 
be in a more relaxed attitude and state of mind. 


Setting Up the School Room 


To conduct a loom fixers’ training program several things 
should be provided, the first being a well-lighted room with 
solid floor foundation so that the looms can be secured to 


the floor. One of the looms should be empty, without warp 
on it, the other one should be fully equipped with warp on 
it and ready to run and make cloth. The empty loom should 
be torn down, or dismantled and rebuilt in order to teach 
the fixers and trainees how the various parts and motions 
should be applied and adjusted, and the loom with the 
warp on it should be used to teach them why the parts 
should be adjusted thus and so. This will eliminate guess- 
work and doubt in the fixers’ and trainees’ minds. 

The instructor should allow the fixers and the trainees 
to do most of the dismantling and rebuilding, because a 
man will learn a thing quicker, and understand it better, 
by doing it with his own hands. The instructor should not 
only instruct the fixers and trainees in ways and means to do 
the job, but he should from time to time ask some member 
of the class to explain the hows and whys of things, but 
he should always be pretty certain to call on a member 
whom he is sure of being able to do the job, This will 
avoid embarrassment and encourage other members to strive 
harder to reach this proficiency. 

The school room should be equipped with a work bench 
and a vise, and should also have some storage space for 
certain parts to be used in the dismantling and rebuilding 
of the loom, as some parts will become broken or filed too 
much. A blackboard should also be made available in the 
room, because certain settings and timings of parts can be 
better understood when illustrated. Of course, a complete 
set of loom fixer’s tools should be made available in the 


room. 


Rhode Island Section Wins AATCC. Prize 


O paraphrase the theme of this year’s national conven- 

tion of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, nearly 1,500 technicians were brought up to 
date on what American Advances had been made Through 
Creative Chemistry during the three-day meeting held last 
month at Boston, Mass. 

Convention highlights included a forum on “The Human 
Side of Textiles’’ . . . award of the Olney Medal to Werner 
von Bergen of Forstmann Woolen Co. .. . a panel discus- 
sion of continuous dyeing methods, with special reference 
to synthetics . . . winning of the intersectional contest by 
the Rhode Island Section with its paper on “Printing of 
Acrylic and Polyester Fibers” a special luncheon for 
textile school alumni groups and the extensive and 
well-arranged textile dyeing and finishing exhubition, par- 
ticipated in by more than 50 firms which supply services 
and chemicals to the wet finishing industry. 

The National Council, controlling body of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, met during 
the convention, and through its publications committee 
(Prof. P. Theel of the Philadelphia Textile Institute, chatr- 
man), announced the completion of the work on the Vas 
Monograph, a 384-page study of vat dyeing, and advised 
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that same would go on sale after the first of the year. This 
book is one of the most comprehensive and complete studies 
of vat color application ever compiled and will be priced at 
$7.50. 

The corporate membership committee chairman, George 
L. Baxter of the Bradford Dyeing Association, announced 
that 12 new corporate members had joined A.A.T.C.C. and 
told of the committee’s plans to increase this type of mem- 
bership to yield a total of $60,000 annually, all of which 
income will be devoted to research to help the industry. 
The membership committee (Raymond Jacoby of Ciba Co.., 
chairman), reported the following new members: 71 senior, 
20 associate, three junior, 45 student and 33 transfers to 
senior. 

Evidence of the growth of A.A.T.C.C. was noted when 
the council approved the establishment of a Washington 
(D. C.) Section which will begin functioning :mmediately 
under the temporary chairmanship of Dr. Walrer M. Scott 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
U.S.D.A. This will be the 12th local section of the associa- 
tion, 

Retiring President C. Norris Rabold of Erwin Mills, Inc., 


announced a new committee to study the internal organiza- 
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tion of the association and to advise changes in its structure. 
The members appointed were P. J]. Wood of Royce Chemi- 
cal Co., William D. Appel of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Henry L. Young of Interchemical Corp., Albert E. 
Sampson of National Aniline Division of Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp. and Jackson A. Woodruff of American Vis- 
cose Corp. 

During the convention it was reported that, in an effort 
to help the textile industry in the problems of stream pollu- 
tion, A.A.T.C.C. committees, both national and section, are 
being organized. The national committee is composed of 
one representative from each section of the A.A.T.C.C. 
The sectional representatives are appointed by their sectional 
chairmen. The formation of sectional stream pollution com- 
mittees has been requested, and Piedmont, Philadelphia, 
Rhode Island and New York sections have so far estab- 
lished such committees. 

The National Committee was organized in June, 1952. 
A second meeting was held in September, 1952, and officers 
were elected for one year. The aims and objectives so far 
decided upon are as follows: (1) That the A.A.T.C.C. 
Stream Pollution Committee shall concern itself with indus- 
trial wastes only and shall not concern itself with ‘disposi- 
The extent to which 
sewage disposal shall be considered will be limited to the 
application of sewage disposal equipment for handling tex- 


tion of sewage from textile mills. 


tile industrial wastes and the effect of such wastes upon 
(2) To encourage, inspire and 
promote technical investigations on specific problems. (3) 


sewage disposal system. 


To co-operate with the national! technical task committee on 
industrial wastes and to further the aims and objectives of 
that body within the textile wet processing industry. (4) 
To study new methods for examination of textile wastes. 
(5) To publish case histories. (6) To study B.O.D. deter- 
mination as a measure of pollution by textile wastes in com- 
parison with A.P.H.A. methods. (7) To study specific 
chemicals used in textile manufacturing as related to pollu- 
t10n. 


A.A.T.C.C. Election Of Officers 


This year there was the largest response ever in voting 
for officers of A.A.T.C.C. The mail ballot was returned 
by well over 50 per cent of the voting members. The 
popularity of the candidates was undoubtedly responsible 
for the larger return, since total ballots returned in pre- 
vious elections usually averaged orily about one-third of 
the active members. Results were relatively close. The 
new officers are: President—J. Robert 
Bonnar (/eft) of General Dyestuft 
Corp., New York City; vice-press- 
dents—Arthur T. Brainerd of Ciba 
Co., Chicago, Arthur W. Etchells of 
Hellwig Dyeing Corp., Philadelphia, 
Samuel L. Hayes of Ciba Co., Char. 
lotte, N. C., and Geo. O. Linberg of 
Synthron, Inc., Ashton, R. I. 
Raymond W. Jacoby of Ciba Co., New York City, was 
George L. Baxter of Bradford 
Dyeing Associates, New York City, opposed Mr. Etchells 
for vice-president representing the Middle Atlantic Sec- 
tion. The other candidates were not opposed. 


a candidate for president 
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Activities which were considered to be of greatest imme- 
diate value are preparation of a bibliography on past and 
current research, methods of textile waste treatment, prepa- 
ration of a glossary of terms related to industrial waste dis- 
posal, study of test methods for examination of industrial 
wastes for determining their applicability to textile wastes, 
preparation of a chart or abstract of existing laws and reg- 
ulations on industrial waste disposal, compilation of infor- 
mation on means of financing waste disposal plants, and 
exchange of information with federal, state and municipal 
authorities. 

The following assignments have been made to reach some 
of the above objectives: (1) Each sectional representative 
is to organize a sectional committee on stream pollution at 
his discretion and in accordance with sectional policies. (2) 
The Philadelphia Section is to circulate for review and cor- 
rection a charted abstract of existing laws and regulations 
of pollution abatement. This chart is to be published when 
corrected. (3) The Piedmont Section is to start preparation 
of a reference bibliography on stream pollution literature in 
the textile field. Other sections are to forward all available 
references to the Piedmont Section for screening and com- 
pilation. (4) The Rhode Island Section is to prepare a 
glossary of terms related to waste identification, disposal 
and treatment, specifically related to the textile industry, and 
to undertake a study of B.O.D. measurement on textile 
wastes. (5) The Western New England Section is to pre- 
pare for publication a case history on waste evaluation or 
treatment. 


In accepting the Olney Medal, Mr. von Bergen addressed 
some particular remarks to young chemists and students, 
saying “It is.not enough, if you want future success, to 
devote the specified number of hours at your place of work. 
You must be willing to devote much additional time to 
further study. In addition to the study of the current and 
past literature, you should associate yourself with profes- 
sional groups. This very organization was established not 
only as a social one, but to help especially the younger ele- 
ments to promote increase of knowledge, to encourage in 
any practical way research work and to establish for the 
members channels by which the interchange of professional 
knowledge among them may be increased. 

In my Own case, my connection with the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists helped me tre- 
mendously to increase my knowledge and encouraged me in 
the practical approach to further research. This brought 
about numerous contacts. Many have developed into life- 
long friendships. 

“You must be sincerely enthusiastic about your work. 
Your job must fascinate you and I know that the deeper 
you delve into the knowledge of textile fibers the more 
fascinated you will be. One of the elements which is very 
important in selling yourself to a new employer is to show 
enthusiasm. However, enthusiasm is not enough. There is 
an old established law that you have to put energy into your 
work, because only then can you show by actual deeds that 
your devotion and your enthusiasm is real. 

We veterans of the textile industry must recognize the 
responsibility we have by exemplifying these three attri- 
butes. Only then will we create in the minds of the young 
students ‘the desire to choose our profession. We must be 
willing to stoop down and help, give advice and show in- 
terest in the oncoming generation.” 
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Intersectional Contest 


The three papers which won prizes in the intersectional 
contest, as well as three other entries, are abstracted here- 
with: 


PRINTING OF ACRYLIC AND POLYESTER FIBERS—Rhbhod. 
Island Section (First Prize)—-The objects of this investigation were 
to determine if any of the conventional methods of printing would 
be applicable to acrylic fiber (Orlon) and polyester fiber (Dacron) 
and to develop new printing methods. Several approaches were 
considered: preparation of fabrics; conventional printing procedures; 
pre-treatment of fabrics; use of printing assistants; heat treatment 
for development and/or fixation of dye; steaming for prolonged 
periods at normal and/or elevated t mperatures, effect of various 
binders; aftertreatments to improve dye fastness 

Preliminary experiments showed promising results with vat dyes, 
leuco esters of vat dyes, and resin-bonded pigments. Therefore 
most of the subsequent work was devoted to these classes of dyes 
As this study progressed, the following aspects were investigated 
(1) The formation of a solid solution of the dye in the fiber at a 
temperature below its softening point. (2) The oxidation of leuco 
esters of vat dyes at elevated temperatures without chemical assist- 
ants. (3) Effect of thickeners. (4) The optimum time and tempera- 
ture of heat treatment. (5) The effect of various treatments on the 
resistance to crocking. 

Plant trials were made by the following methods: (1) Four vat 
dyes were printed as pigments in an ethyl cellulose emlusion. (2) 
The same vat dyes were printed as vat acids in an ethyl cellulose 
emulsion. (3) The leuco esters derived from these vat dyes were 
printed in an ethyl cellulose emulsion. (4) Four resin-bonded pig 
ments were printed in a special emulsion 

it was found that resin-bonded pigments and selected vat dyes 
as pigments, as vat acids, and as leuco esters could be utilized for 
the practical printing of fabrics composed of Orlon or Dacron. 

Laboratory trials showed that Orlon fabric must be given a 
thorough preparation to remove all sizing materials and waxes prior 
to printing. Laboratory trials further showed that Orlon can be 
printed with: (1) Selected acid dyes followed by pressure steaming 
(this was not considered a new approach). (2) Acetate dyes fol- 
lowed by pressure steaming (this was not considered a new ap- 
proach). (3) Aridye pigment colors of extra low crock series. (4) 
Vat pigments in ethylcellulose emulsion. (5) Vat acids in ethylcellu 
lose emulsion 

Practical plant trials of roller and screen prints confirmed that 
Orlon acrylic fibers can be printed with Aridye pigments, vat dyes 
as pigments and vat dyes as vat acids, producing prints with excel. 


lent tastness to light and washing and fair to very good fastness to 
dry and wet crocking 

Laboratory trials showed that Dacron fabric was easily prepared 
for printing by scouring in synthetic detergent and ammonia but 
fabric had to be pre-heat set at 450° F. on frame at controlled 
width to prevent shrinkage during subsequent heat treatments. Lab- 
oratory trials further showed that Dacron can be printed with 


Werner Von Bergen (center) of Forstmann Woolen Co. is pre- 
sented the 1952 Olney Medal by President C. Norris Rabold 
(right), as Walter J. Hamburger, master of ceremonies, looks on. 
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(1) Acetate dyes followed by pressure steaming (this was not con 
sidered a new approach). (2) Aridye pigment colors of extra low 
crock series. (3) Vat dyes as pigments in ethyl cellulose emulsion 
(4) Vat dyes as vat acids in ethyl cellulose emulsion. (5) Leuco 
esters of vat dyes in ethyl cellulose emulsion. 

Practical plant trials of roller and screen prints confirmed that 
Dacron polyester fibers can be printed with Aridye pigments, vat 
pigments, vat acids and leuco esters of vat dyes with subsequent heat 
treatment of three minutes at 425° F. and such prints showed excel- 
lent yield, excellent fastness to light and washing and good to very 
good fastness to dry and wet crocking 

With leuco esters of vat dyes, the fixation was obtained by a 
sumple heat treatment without chemical assistants. The degree of 
fixation was such that a stripping treatment with caustic and hydro 
in a pad-steam unit followed by washing removed only loose surface 
color without material loss of color yield and produced prints of 
excellent fastness to light and washing. The fastness to crocking was 
definitely improved. 

This investigation has produced the following original develop- 
ments in the printing of acrylic and polyester fibers: (1) A low 
solids emulsion carrier can be used for printing vat pigments, vat 
acids and leuco esters of vat dyes on Orlon and Dacron. (2) High 
temperature alone can be used as a developing medium for fixation 
of vat pigments, vat acids and particularly leuco esters on Orlon and 
Dacron without chemical assistants. (3) Comparable yields of vat 
pigments, vat acids and leuco esters of vat dyes on Orlon and Dacron 
are presented. (4) Plant trials indicated the practicability of print- 
ing Aridye pigments in the same pattern with vat pigments, vat 
acids or leuco esters of vat dyes since the print past¢ emulsions are 
all of similar nature. (5) Commercially satisfactory prints have been 
produced as follows: on Orlon acrylic fiber with special formula- 
tions of Aridye pigments; with vat pigments in ethyl cellulose emul. 
sion, and with vat acids in ethyl cellulose emulsion; on Dacron 
polyester fiber with special formulation of Aridye pigments; with 
vat dyes as pigments in ethyl cellulose emulsion; with vat dyes as 
vat acids in ethyl cellulose emulsion, and with leuco esters of vat 
dyes in ethyl cellulose emulsion 


THE STRIPPING OF COLOR FROM DYED HYDROPHOBIC 
FIBERS—Philadelphia Section Second Prize)—The increasing 
production and use of the so-called hydrophobic fibers makes dc 
sirable a greater knowledge of many of the phases of their textile 
applications. The removal of color from these fibers is one of the 
unfortunate necessities with which the dyer is faced, and is a 
process about which very little information has been published 

Stripping of color from textile materials is resorted to for several 
reasons. First, to correct the color of uneven and poorly dyed 
fibers, yarns and fabrics; second, to change the color of dyed textiles 
to a shade that is more desirable and hence more saleable: and 
finally, recovery and utilization of waste. 

With the hydrophylic fibers, that is, those fibérs that are capable 
of being wetted, swollen, penetrated or generally being able to enjoy 
intimate molecular association with water, the stripping of color is 
relatively easy, and is largely a function of the chemistry of the 
dyestuffs involved. The materials producing these color stripping 
actions are generally water-soluble substances that react in the aque 
ous phase, and as such they present no great difficulty to the average 
dyer when he uses them to strip color from the hydrophylic fibers 

With fibers that are. not easily wet or swollen with water. and 
which we choose to call “hydrophobic” fibers, the problem with 
which the dyer is faced is greatly magnified and taxes his ingenuity 
In addition to the problem posed by the chemistry of the dyestuffs 
involved, there is the difficulty of bringing the stripping agent and 
the dyestuff into the same reaction environment 

There ts not a clear-cut line that divides the many useful textile 
fibers into those which possess an affinity for water and those which 
do not, but rather one can array the various textile materials ranging 
from those showing extreme hydrophobicity through those materials 
that are intermediate in character to those showing a marked tend 
ency to associate with water 

We have chosen the following principal fibers showing this hy 
drophobic characteristic: the vinylidene chloride fiber Saran. the 
acrylic fibers Dynel, Orlon, Acrilan and X-51. the polyester fibe: 
Dacron, the polyamide fiber nylon and the cellulose acetate fiber 

The possibility of using high temperature te: hniques for stripping 
Dynel was considered. Temperatures above 220° F. should not be 
used on this fiber 


The most effective procedure for Type 41 Orlon was found to be 
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with ten per cent sodium chlorite at the boil and adjusted to a pH 
three to four with nitric acid. Stripping with sodium chlorite did 
not affect the fastness test of the redyed samples. On Type 41 Orlon 
the only excellent strips were obtained by using-acidified five per 
cent sodium chlorite. Reasonably good color removal was obtained 
with 30 to 50 per cent sodium chloride. Dacron hber ts most suc- 
cessfully stripped with a two-bath procedure consisting of acid sul- 
foxylate formaldehyde followed by sodium hypochlorite or sodium 
chlorite. A stable carrier such as mononchlorobenzene or benzo 
acid increases the efficiency of the strip with sodium hypochlorite 
and sodium chlorite. Sodium chlorite with either nitric acid or a 
quaternary ammonium compound proved to be the most efhcient 
stripping agent for Dynel. Swelling agents were effective in strip- 
ping both acetate and acid dyes 

Saran was most effectively stripped by treatment with sodium 
chlorite in the presence of nitric or benzoie acids. Neutral sodium 
hypochlorite was an efhcient stripping medium for Acrilan. Treat- 
ment with a large volume of soap solution proved to be a simple 
and effective procedure for stripping of the dispersed acetate colors 
from cellulose acetate. On nylon the use of a large volume of soap 
solution was effective on dispersed acetate colors and ordinary acid 
colors. A two-bath treatment, zinc sulfoxylate formaldehy followed 
by sodium chlorite proved to be the most effective general strip. 
With X-51, Textone followed by sodium hypochlorite was found to 
be a satisfactory stripping procedure 

An exhaustive study of the stripping of color from the hydro- 
phobic fibers revealed that two basically simple procedures were 
found to be most effective: (1) physical removal of color by use 
of large volumes of dilute soap solutions; (2) chemical removal of 
color by use of sodium chlorite. 


VARIABLES AFFECTING DYE FIXATION IN PADDING— 
New York Section—(Third Prize)—-After reviewing the very scant 
literature on pad dyeing, we chose the following variables as sub- 
ject tor further investigation: influence of pretreatment of cloth; 
influence of temperature of padding; influence of treatment of cloth 
after padding, particularly the effect of time of lay-up before dry- 
ing; influence of temperature of drying; influence of dyestuff 
classes; and influence of additions to padding liquor 

We selected one type of cloth which is normally used for pad- 
ding which would present greater difhculty than a spun cloth. This 
type was a 92x64 pigment taffeta viscose rayon. Any results which 
were obtained on this cloth we felt would be readily reproducible 
on other constructions. For the same reason we worked entirely 
with direct dyeing colors, as the factors influencing their fixation in 
padding is not well known. 

Our pretreatment was limited to what we would consider normal 
processing for pigment taffeta. Either a simple rope scour with a 
synthetic detérgent and a polyphosphate, or a caustic pretreatment 
in open width preceded the rope scour. Since this type of cloth ts 
not usually sized with starch, no enzyme desizing was necessary. 
We decided to pad at two different temperatures: 130 and 180° F. 
The former temperature was recommended by Dr. Douglas; the 
higher temperature is normally used in padding operations. We 
were especially interested in the improvement in fixation of the 
dyestuff if the material were allowed to remain in the wet state for 


varying lengths of time before drying. We also decided to check 
the effect of ageing wet and dry goods in a rapid ager. Our interest 
in influence of temperature of drying was to see if a variation in the 
drying temperature had any effect on the fixation of the dyestuff. 
In actual practice the goods would necessarily be dried at a fairly 
high temperature. In our trials we used representative dyestuffs 
from each of the three classes as set up by the $.D.C. To make any 
attempt to check all possible additions to the padding liquor would 
be a tremendous task. Since the solubility of the dyestuff appeared 
to be an important characteristic, we only investigated the additions 
of solubilizing agents on the fixation of the color. 

It is obvious that our conclusions are based on the results ob- 
tained with the representative dyestuffs which we used. However. 
the results obtained in the latter trials, particularly the practical 
runs using plant equipment and 850-yard rolls, were so uniformly 
consistent that we believe they are indicative of the improvement 
in fixation obtainable with the general range of colors that are reg- 
ularly used in padding 

The effect of a caustic treatment on the pigment taffeta was very 
apparent. In all cases, causticizing gave a fuller and brighter shade. 
In spite of the heavier shades of the causticized material, fastness 
tests indicated that the fixation of color was at least as good, and in 
many cases better than that obtained on comparable uncausticized 
samples. It might be pointed out that the difference due to the 
caustic pretreatment would vary with the methods used in caustic- 
izing the material 


Actually, the temperature of padding, when the material ts dried 
immediately after padding, makes very little difference. Only when 
the padded rolls are laid up before drying has the temperature of 
padding any importance, in which case the temperature has a defi- 
nite bearing on the results 


The time of laying-up after padding is an important factor in the 
fixation of direct dyes. There is a sharp increase in fixation in the 
first six hours of storage, after which there is a gradual improve- 
ment in fixation for a further six hours. The higher the temper- 
ature maintained within the padded roll the more rapid and more 
complete is the color fixation and the shorter the laying-up time 
required to obtain satisfactory fastness. Therefore, any means which 
can be employed to produce a high temperature padding, and to 
maintain the highest temperature possible in the stored roll, will 
increase dye fixation. Drying wmmediately after padding did not 
give good fixation in any instance. 


We did not observe any significant difference in the color fastness 
or shade of any of the samples dried at temperatures varying from 
room temperature to 250° F. Although the spectrophotometrx 
readings of the wash tests showed minor variations, the differences 
were slight. The samples dried at higher temperatures were not, in 
all cases, better than those that were air dried. Threrefore, we con- 
cluded that the temperature of drying has very little effect on color 
fastness. 

The colors we selected for experimentation were chosen from 
each of the three classifications as adopted by the Society of Dyers 
and Colorists. In our later trials only those direct colors which 
were considered to have good wash tastness were selected. Most of 
these colors would normally fall in Classes I] and HI. In our plant 
runs, colors from’each of the classes gave excellent results. The 
levelness, shade, and color fastness were just as acceptable as the 
beaker dyed samples. The improvement was particularly significant 


This year’s officers of the A.A.T.C.C., seated at the convention banquet head table, were (left to right): A. E. Sampson of National Aniline, 
assistant treasurer; H. C. Chapin of Lowell Textile Institute, secretary; A. T. Brainerd of Ciba, vice-president; W. R. Moorhouse of 
National Aniline, treasurer; S. L. Hayes of Ciba, vice-president; and A. W. Etchells of Hellwig Dyeing, vice-president. 
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with the Class HI colors which in our preliminary padding trials, 
exhibited dull shades of poor washfastness 

Since we achieved good hxation without any additions to the 
padding solution, we did not continue our experiments beyond the 
original trials 

We believe our padding experiments. storing the rolls before dry- 
ing and keeping the rolls as warm as possible, has suggested a new 
approach toward good color fixation on padded materials. We also 
feel that this technique could be applied to all cellulosic materials 
and possibly to acetate rayon, besides the viscose rayon fabric which 


we used 


A STUDY OF NEW TECHNIQUES IN WARP SIZE PREPARA- 
TI1ON—Southeastern Section—The laboratory phase of this work 
involves a study of unmodified rice, potato, wheat, corn starches 
and sago and tapioca flours with respect to paste behavior during 
the cooking cycle and the effect of high pressure homogenization 
on paste viscosities. 

For the cooking cycles, the Brabender Viscograph was used. The 
starch to be tested was mixed with sufficient water to bring the total! 
volume to 450 ml. The suspension was stirred for one minute with 
an electric stirrer and placed in the Brabender instrument. With the 
cooling coil in a “down” position, the thermoregulator was set to 
rise from 25° C. to 92° C. (197.6° F.) at a constant rate of 1.5° C 
per minute. The time required for this temperature rise was 45 
minutes. The temperature was then held constant at 92° C. (197.6 
F.) tor an additional 75 minutes making a total time of two hours 
for the cooking cycle. The moisture loss during the cooking cycle 
was determined. The viscosity limits imposed by the Viscograph 
determined the starch concentrations employed. The instrument 
automatically recorded the viscosity history of the entire cooking 
cycle, the units of viscosity expressed in Brabender units 

In all of the laboratory homogenizations studies, a starch concen- 
tration of one pound per gallon of slurry was employed. The pre- 
pared slurry was pre-heated by passing it through a heat exchanger 
In order to study the effect of various homogenizing pressures on 
the resulting paste viscosities, the slurries were, in every case, pre- 
heated to 188° F. 

From the maximum viscosity stability data for the various starch 
pastes, as well as the viscosities after 30, 60 and 75 minutes of 
cooking at 92° C. (197.6° F.), the viscosity stability ratios have 
been calculated. This ratio is simply a comparison of the amount of 
change in viscosity between two selected points in the cooking 
cycle. It should be noted that during these cooking cycles, there 
is a moisture loss of approximately ten per cent; and a stability 
ratio of 1.00 does not truly indicate stability but simply means that. 
in a given time interval, the rise in viscosity due to moisture loss 
would be exactly compensated by a decrease in viscosity due to 
breakdown of the starch pastes. In no case was an increase in vis- 
cosity observed after the points of maximum viscosity had been 
reached. 

[t is noted that there is a leveling out of the apparent viscosities 
as the homogenizing pressure is increased. As the pressure of homo- 
genization is increased, there is a marked increase in the tempera- 
ture of the starch pastes. The gradual fall in viscosities at the 
higher pressures is due, in part, to these higher temperatures at 
which the viscosities are determined. The viscosity measurements 
with the Brabender Viscograph were all made at 197.6° F. 


The committee transported the same instruments used in_ the 
laboratory to the mill warp size preparation areas for obtaining the 
apparent viscosities of the size mixes prepared under actual mill 
processing procedures. All of the co-operating mills were sizing 
carded cotton warp yarns with mixes containing pearl corn starch, 
and size preparation was being accomplished with Girdler Corp.'s 
Votator, Manton Gaulin’s homogenizer, and Scott & Williams 
Hydropulse. 

The Votator size preparation unit accomplishes high temperatur: 
cooking (256° F.) by passing a cold slurry mix through three proc 
essing cylinders which are steam-jacketed. Heat transfer ts effected 
by high pressure steam being introduced into the annular spac« 
around the inner slurry chamber, and with scraper blades rotating 
at relatively high speed within the slurry chamber to expose a 
constantly changing portion of the slurry to the heat transfer surfac« 
of the processing cylinders. With the Votator at Mill A the mix 
was processed continuously at the rate of 250 gallons per hour, 
torced through an extrusion valve so as to produce 100 p.s.i. back- 
pressure, and delivered to storage kettles in distant slasher rooms 
through steam-jacketed stainless steel pipes 

An interesting feature of this size preparation system is that the 
cold shurry mix is prepared in the starch storage area in batches of 
376 gallons at a time by measuring the addition of 345 gallons 
cold water to the slurry mixing tank through re-set automatic 
water meters, adding the sizing auxiliaries by volume measurement, 
and emptying into this mix three 100-pound bags of starch. 

Mills B and D, employing Gaulin homogenizers, first introduc« 
live steam into the mixes through open circular coils located at the 
bottom of cooking kettles to bring the temperature of the batches 
to 205° F. At this point the finished volume is measured and ad 
justed to the desired level with the addition of hot or cold water. 
and the viscous heated batch is then pumped to the homogenizer 
At Mill B, the practice is to leave the undelivered portion of the 
heated batch which adheres to the bottom and sides of the cooking 
kettle in the kettle to comprise a portion of the next mix; at Mill D 
this residue 1s cleaned from the kettle with cold water and flushed 
out before water is drawn through meters for the mix following 
At Mill B the steam is cut off the heating kettles after batch tem- 
peratures reach 205°°F.,. whereas Mill D maintained batch tempera- 
tures at 205° F. with live steam during homogenization of the batch 

Cold slurry preparation for the Hydropulse mixes is similar to 
that employed with the Votator; the cold slurry mix is transferred 
to the Hydropulse unit which consists of a heat exchanger con- 
nected in tandem with a high pressure homogenizer so that the mix 
is heated and homogenized in a continuous flow system. A booster 
pump on the heat exchanger forces slurry through the steam-jacketed 
tube heater and thence to the intake of the high pressure homo- 
genizer Heat transter is effected with steam at 50 to 90 pounds 
pressure and steel scraper blades are rotated rapidly within the 
slurry chamber to cause a changing portion of the heated slurry to 
be exposed to the heat transfer surface of the steam-jacketed heating 
tube. The temperature of the heated slurry mix as it is pumped 
to the homogenizer 1s instrument controlled in the range 188 plus 
or minus 40° F. and homogenizer pressures of 1,500 P.S... are 
employed to continuously process 150 gallons of finished size per 
hour. 


The value of adapting instrumentation to continuously record 
and/or control size mix viscosity in flow systems is evident. These 


Other head table personages who are leaders in American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists work (left to right): R. W. 
Jacoby of Ciba, vice-president; T. R. Smith of Wiscasset Mills and W. D. Appel of the National Bureau of Standards, past presidents: 
C. W. Dorn of J. C, Penney Co.; R. C. Geering of Princeton Knitting Mills; and C. Z. Draves of General Dyestuff, past president. 
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instruments should signal the need for a manual or automatic cor 


rection when size is not being prepared within pre-determined vis 


cosity limits. The mill survey indicates helds tor future investiga 


tion on the ftect of homoge ilve surfaces on past VISCOSITY 
and the relationship that may exist between the congealed paste 
characteristics and sizing properties. 


This survev indicates the value of mill viscosity determinations 


with continuous size processing equipment as a scientihc basis for 


insuring more uniform viscosities to re fuce leviations in the added 


size content of Warp yarns in the slashing operation. 


TEXTILE ODORS 
land Section 
the vaguc and unknown 


AND DEODORANT S—wNorthern New Ene- 
With tasting and smelling, we approach an area of 
Fortunately as textile chemists we are not 
concerned with the gustatory sense of taste. Now smell is different 
a problem involving 


It may he concerning the creation oO! abatement of a nuisance 


at anv moment the textile chemist may have 


od 
More 


composition of a shrinkage 


likely it involves the rancidity of a finishing oil, or the de- 


control resin In any case it behooves 


the chemist to inform himself so tar as possible in the realm of 
perfumes, odors, smells and stenches. You note the order in which 
these terms are given, and this is perhaps as it should be, as far 
more than one is apt to appreciate the distinction between is rather 
quantitative than qualitative. 

This paper is an attempt at clarification of the subject, to dis 
tinguish and demonstrate what is provable trom what is imaginary 
ot absolutely not so. It is based partly on many years of observation, 
and partly on some current and continuing laboratory work. 

The sense of smell varies tremendously with the individual, prob- 
ably far more than tone deafness or color blindness, but unless 
cultivated and trained is surprisingly non-discriminatory. Sulphur 
to the to the ordinary 


workman or lay visitor at the heavy chemical plant, they are indis- 


dioxide and chlorine chemist are antithetic: 


tinguishable. He notes the irritating quality, but nothing more 
To aftect the olfactory nerves a substance must be in the gaseous 
or vapor phase. It may be acid. ammontacal. alcohol. ether or estet 


or non-ionic, water soluble or insoluble. In regard to this latter 
Statement, if 15 probable that considering the extreme dilution at 
which they are detectable, all odoriferous substances are water solu- 
alcohols, esters, or ethers, the 


ble. The perfumes are, in general 


stenches acidic or amines. While odors are volatile they have an 
extrem tendency to be adsorbed by textile tabrics. This is par- 
ticularly true of the stenches. By themselves, the perfumes do not 
have this permanency, but it is achieved by augmenting them with 
what is known as fixatives. In fixatives resemble 


some respec ts 


plasticizers in the resin industry. They are solvents and have some 
volatility. Frequently they have somewhat objectionable odors, e.g., 
ambergris and civet, but these are subordinated to the more volatile 
etherial odors. 

This property of the less volatile, more permanent objectionable 
odors to be subordinated to the more volatile pleasant odors should 
be emphasized, as it is the principle on which most commercial 
refreshers are based 


deodorants and so-called ais Untortunately 


the olfactory nerves are readily saturated with a given odor, and 


Norris 
Rabold (left), 1952 president of the A.A.T.C.C., and George Lin- 
berg (right) of Synthron, Inc., convention chairman. 


Making official appearances at the annual banquet were C. 
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EE. House Wins Chemical Co. Prize 


E. E. House of North Carolina Finishing Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C., won the Westinghouse roaster and cabinet 
given away by the Royce Chemical Co. at the A.A.T.C.C. 
convention. To win, he guessed within 18.2 grams the 
weight of 6,055.3 grams of vatrolite (sodium hydrosul- 
phite) contained in a dessicator displayed at the Royce 
booth. Mr. House's guess of 6,073.5 grams was the 
A. P. March of Smith, Drum. 
Philadelphia, won the second prize, a Dormeyer Friwell, 
with his guess of 6,100 grams. Third prize, a Zenith 
clock radio, went to R. M. England, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Everett, Mass., for a guess of 6,009. 


closest of 698 entries. 


if one smells some jasmine or other popular air refresher odorant 
just before he a movie theatre, he will smell th 
By the dure one may 
determine the constituents of a mixture of solvents, by first saturat- 
ing the nose with the most obvious and then the next. Up to four 
or five ingredients may thus be recognized 
detect the rancidity of a 
has been temporarily masked by milbane. 
sometimes serve the 


enters previous 


audience rather than the retreshes same proc 


By sniffing the straight 
tallow that 
Masking, while it may 
is not true deodorizing. This 
can be effected by adsorption by activated carbon and clays and by 
actual destruction of the odoriferous substance 


benzaldehyde first. one may 


same purpose, 
by chemical combi 
Activation of a carbon or a clay is simply the driving out 
of occluded gases by heat At one 


nation 
time so-called Ozonizers had 
some vogue as deodorizers. It was claimed a high voltage discharge 
of static electricity produced ozone that oxidized the odoriferous 
substance. Under certain conditions these worked, but they were 
relatively expensive, and the oxidizing agents were nitrogen oxides, 
not ozone. An arrangement by which nitric acid is dropped on a 
hot plate would have accomplished the result at a tithe of the cost. 
More effective chemical controls are the neutralization of odorifer- 
ous acids like butyric and caproic by ammonia vapors, the conden 
sation of amines by aldehyde vapors (formaldehyde and acetalde 


hyde 


copper 


the combination of sulphides with heavy metal, e.g. lead, 
silver and mercury. 

Recently chlorophyll has achieved great publicity and notoriety 
as the wonder-compound, the marvelous molecule that somehow 
miraculously absorbs, prevents or destroys all odors. Now, we as 
chemists should be the last to decry the importance of chlorophyll. 
Animal life on this planet, did not, could not exist, without this 
complicated heterocyclic arrangement of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen. 
nitrogen and magnesium atoms. Should chlorophyll disappear, so 
would mankind, animal and vegetable life. Only marine life would 
exist, as it did before chlorophyll came into being. Yet the value of 
chlorophyll as a deodorant may be questioned. As a speaker said 
at the recent meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association— 
“The time has come to take chlorophyll from the advertising men 
and turn it over to the chemists 


mental work 


That ts -why we started our experi- 
That 1s why this paper is written 

Our equipment is simple; four wide mouth bottles or flasks in 
line connected by glass tubing to a suction line. The connection is 
such that air is successively drawn through the bottles, entering at 
the top and drawn from the bottom. To ensure longer contact with 
bottles, the is intermittent, about the 
frequency of ordinary respiration. Bottle No. 1 contains an odorif- 
erous substance, No. 2 carded cotton, No. 3 
No. 4 carded cotton 


the contents of the suction 
the deodorizer and 
After the draught has been running long 
enough to give No. 2 a reasonably strong and persistent odor, this 
time determined by experiment, bottles 2 and 4 are disconnected 
and stoppered. Meanwhile, fresh odoriferous substance is put in 
bottle No. 1 and a new deodorizer in bottle No. 3. Since this is 
a virgin field, the number of permutations and combinations is vast 
Gradually they can be classified. After standing some hours, bottles 
2 and 4 may be sniffed. Of course sniffing No. 4 first as the stronge: 
odor always inhibits the detection of a weaker odor of the same 
kind. If bottle No. 4 smells nearly as strongly as No 
seem one can safely say the deodorizer is not efficient. 


2, it would 
While one 
cannot weigh or photograph the results, one can re-seal the bottle 
and let the next sniffing jurist record his opinion. Thus far we 


have devoted our attention primarily to chlorophyll and its various 
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formulations. We have tabulated our most characteristic results. 
We have some bottles for the inquisitive to smell. Perhaps our 
reasoning is faulty, or out procedure too rudimentary, of tor a 
dozen other reasons our findings are inaccurate, but at least we hop 
we made a beginning in trying experimentally to determine what is 
fact and what is fiction in the realm of odors. 


THE EFFECT OF CONDITIONING ON CREASE RECOV ERY 
ANGLE—Piedmont Section—lt 1s common practice in the textile 
industry to apply thermosetting resins 1n fabric finishing. Thes« 
resins are applied to rayon constructions, blends of rayon and ace- 
tate (and other new synthetx fibers). They are also applied to 
cotton dress fabrics in a large way and to a lesser extent to woolen 
fabrics. 

There are a number of reasons for applying thermosetting resins, 
but this paper concerns itself primarily with the effect of the resin 
to improve the recovery from creasing of the fabric. In the past 
the measurement of this property has been done by the TBL method. 
but in this study it was done by the newer Monstanto method. The 
values are loosely reported as the “crease recovery angle,” since this 
is the jargon of the trade and since the exact phrasing 1s rather 
complicated 

It has been known (although not widely) that resin-treated fab 
rics require considerably more than a few hours of conditioning 
before reaching their optimum performance levels. It 1s perhaps 
less widely known that untreated fabrics, when allowed to condition 
for extreme periods of time (for example, several months) some 
time show performance characteristics simiiar to resin treated ones 
Much of the information along these lines has been merely uncon 
firmed opinions or the results of superficial studies. 


The fabric chosen for study was an all-rayon shirting. It has been 
desized and scoured before its use in the previously mentioned study 
on catalysts. Thus it had “aged” over a period of at least a year 
When samples of this “control’’ are placed in the conditioning 
room for 24 hours, a crease recovery angle value of approximately 
120° in the warpwise direction is noted. This sam« fabric when 
treated with 10-20 per cent solids urea formaldehyde and condt- 
tioned for 24 hours also yields a crease recovery angle of approxi- 
mately 120°. The logical question arises “why treat with resin and 
achieve no enhancement of fabric?’ We will rationalize that ques- 
tion as we proceed. First of all we recognize that improved ‘‘crease 
resistance” is not the only boon of resin treatment. However, it 
is probably as important, if not more so, than stabilization. At 
least it was the property that launched the whole development. 
Why then did our treatment “fail’’ in its objective ? 

We prepared (from the above-mentioned rayon fabric) what will 
be referred to in this paper as a “water blank.’ This sample was 
subjected to all the operations of resin treatment except that water 
alone was used in the padding operation. The crease angle after 
24 hours conditioning is now 90° or lower. This startling loss of 
a performance characteristic is certainly a surprise, yet it was felt 
that if this fabric before treatment had a crease-recovery angle of 
about 120°, it might return to this higher value in time. Thus it 
is recorded that after 60 days of conditioning the water blank again 
approaches 120°. 

Thus far we have reported findings without an effort to explain 
why some treated (and untreated) fabrics show improved crease 
recovery angle values over extended conditioning. It has been ob- 
served that untreated fabrics benefit more from this prolonged 
“aging” than do resin-treated ones. This would surely support the 
theory that resin treatment shortens the period of conditioning 
necessary to high performance areas as far as ‘crease resistance” 1s 
concerned. Thus a resin-treated garment is ready for use within a 
day or so after a cleansing operation, whereas one made from an 
untreated fabric would have to condition for many weeks. 

It is probable that in the process of conditioning a fabric must 
rid itself of strains in order to achieve maximum performance. It 
is also probable that resin-treated cellulosic fabrics have fewer or 
less intense strains to recover from after becoming wet, due to the 
decreased swelling properties resulting from resin treatment. Thus 
a shorter period is required to relax the strains imposed by wet 
treatment. 

We have implied that the “aged” control would yield high per- 
formance as a crease-resistance fabric since a reasonably high crease 
recovery angle has been measured. That implication has been forti- 
fied by “hand” considerations. Several observers who handled the 
fabric thought it had already been resin treated—based on its liveli- 
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ness—although the weight of resin add-on was missing. An analysis 
was made to confirm the fact that no resin was present 

Thus, as long as such a fabric remained reasonably dry it would 
be expected to perform well. It is believed, however that subjec 
tion to high humidity (body humidity, for example) would quickly 
lower its efficiency more so than the resin-treated counterpart. 

One inescapable problem which this paper poses is the question 
of how long should samples be conditioned before testing should 
commence. It has been noted that results vary considerably from day 
to day. Such behavior imposes a burden on the quality control 
analyst, since it is impractical to wait several days or weeks to deter 
mine a result which the sales department wanted yesterday. The 
above mentioned procedure involving three rapid, consecutive dry 
cleanings may be a step in the right direction, but further work is 
needed to improve this situation 

We summarize the following observations and suggestions: (1) 
that untreated rayons upon long conditioning yield crease recovery 
angles in the range of resin-treated rayons; (2) that resin-treated 
rayons exhibit a much more rapid recovery of “crease resistant 
properties, but that the 24-hour reading is usually greatly exceeded 
by extending conditioning; (3) that a “water blank” should be 
prepared in any comparison of treated and untreated rayons; (4) 
that since the 24-hour result is not characteristic of the ultimate and 
optimum performance of. a resin-treated fabric, some way should 
be sought to achieve a better measure in a shorter pe riod; (5) that 
the subjection of a resin-treated rayon to three rapid and consecu 
tive dry cleanings before the 24-hour conditioning seems to be a 
feasible answer to the problem expressed in (4); and (6) that 
perhaps other physical tests should be viewed critically with special 
reference to conditioning considerations. 


Renew Support Of Wool Research Project 


The Wool Bureau, on behalf of its affiliate International 
Wool Secretariat, representing wool growers of the British 
Dominions, recently advised Dr. John H. Dillon, director 
of the Textile Research Institute, that it has renewed its 
support of the wool research program, initiated at the insti- 
tute four years ago. In a letter containing a check for $10,- 
000 as the first semi-annual contribution, F. Eugene Acker- 
man, president of the Wool Bureau, stated that the program 
typifies a “constructive example of international co-opera- 
tion which seeks scientific results that know no nationalistic 
boundary lines. It is for the benefit of wool in all of its 
aspects, and regardless of its source. 

The wool research project, conducted in the institute's 
laboratories in Princeton, N. ]., was originally launched in 
1949 by the Wool Bureau, on behalf of its two afhliates. 
the I.W.S. and the American Wool Council, which repre- 
sents U. S. wool growers. 

‘As wool assumes each year a greater importance as the 
commercial fiber which is unparalleled when used alone, 
and which is more and more recognized as the necessary 
upgrading fiber in all blends and mixtures with other fibers, 
research as we are supporting must necessarily be of greater 
value to all elements of the wool industries,” Mr. Ackerman 
wrote. 

‘The wool research project, which now numbers among 
its supporters such forward looking federal agencies as the 
Department of Agriculture and the United States Navy, and 
an increasing number of wool textile manufacturers, is an- 
other evidence of the vitality of wool as the most important 
fiber used by man,” his letter stated. 


Federal tax agents have notified “a $10-a-week hotel 
bell-hop” that he owes $6,372 in back income taxes. The 
unfortunate tip-collector probably is wondering where the 
federal agents got their tip.—Izmes-Picayune, New Or- 
leans, La. 
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Mill Electrical Problems Their Remedies 


By TITUS O. SILLS, Engineer, Cannon Mills Co. 


N discussing mill electrical problems and their reme- 
dies with the electrical departments of several plants, 

we selected for the discussion five of our most obstinate 
problems. They are: (1) loose connections; (2) cleaning 
and maintenance of switches and starters; (3) cleaning, 
lubrication and maintenance of motors; (4) flexible connec- 
tions from starter to motor; and (5) grounds. 

Loose connections present a problem which, according to 
the findings, is strictly of a human element nature. When 
soldered joints are used, the findings are that a lack of skill 
is the usual cause of trouble. In most cases, when solderless 
connections are used, the difficulty seems to be carelessness 
on the part of the electrician in tightening the devices. The 
greatest loose connection problem confronted i. the connec- 
tions on high current carrying main line terminals. 

The use of compression type terminals and connectors has 
almost completely eliminated the loose connection problem 
for small conductors. A great deal of difficulty is still ex- 
perienced on large solderless joints of high current carrying 
capacity, but quite an improvement is realized with the use 
of torque wrenches and close supervision in making the 
connections. By using torque wrenches, uniformly tight 
joints are assured. This gives a means of instructing the 
electrician specifically as to how tight the nuts and screws 
should be drawn. Torque wrenches are not universally used 
in the plants contacted, but their use is becoming more and 
more the standard practice. 

Cleaning and maintaining switches and starters is an 
every-day problem in the industry. Because the dust and 
lint encountered in the textile industry presents a definite 
problem itself, cleaning is purposely separated from main- 
tenance. The use of general purpose enclosures has been 
widespread in the plants contacted and, although NEMA 
LA enclosures are now being used to a great extent, many 
thousands of general purpose enclosures remain in use and 
will continue to’ be a problem for many years. 

The problem of cleaning and maintaining switches and 
starters has by no means been solved, but it has, in a great 
measure, been controlled, By setting up routine periodic 
cleaning and inspection schedules, many of the detrimental 
results of the problem are being eliminated. The switches 
and starters are cleaned periodically to remove foreign mat- 
ter which might cause an arc-over to ground or a flash-over 
between phases. The contacts and working mechanisms of 
the starters and switches are inspected periodically to see 
that they are kept in good operating condition. Very prom- 
ising results are being obtained with the use of portable 
vacuum cleaners, in addition to compressed air for cleaning 
the interior of the switches and starters. The use of this 
equipment has only recently been installed in one of the 
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plants; therefore, definite conclusions as to the results can- 
not be drawn at this time. 

Cleaning, lubrication and maintenance of motors has, 
since the beginning, presented a problem and, no doubt, 
will always do so. Many things have been done to reduce 
these problems such as the use of ball bearings which 
greatly reduce the lubrication frequency, and the use of 
screenless self-cleaning textile type motors which greatly 
reduce the cleaning problem. Even so, there are many thou- 
sands of general purpose, sleeve bearing, waste-packed and 
ring-oiled motors which continue to present the problem. 
This ts another case in which the problem stays with us, 
yet it can be more or less controlled by routine periodic 
cleaning and lubrication schedules, along with periodic 
checks on air gap clearances and insulation and ground tests 
for the more important motors. 

After considerable study and careful consideration of data 
taken throughout many years of operation, a cleaning and 
lubrication schedule was set up for the largest plant con- 
tacted and is, from all indications, operating completely 
satisfactorily. The schedule is broken down so minutely 
that the cleaner-lubricator knows each hour, day, week or 
month exactly what he is to do and, although some of the 
operations repeat daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, and annually, the over-all schedule is set up on a 
50-week basis. As stated before, all indications are that the 
system is operating successfully. As quickly as it is definitely 
determined that the system is a success, other plants will 
adopt the system. 

in 1947, a motor record system was installed in one plant 
containing 1,888 motors totalling 6,536 horsepower. Among 
other reasons, the record system was installed in this plant 
to determine such things as: How much can be spent to 
prevent a bearing failure or a winding failure? What 
causes bearing failures? What causes winding burnouts ? 
How can the maintenance cost for motors best be reduced ? 

After five years of collecting data, the engineering de- 
partment of the plant is now in the process of working out 
the answers to some of the questions concerning the motors. 
For instance, it has been found that in this particular plant 
the windings of 2.34 per cent of the motors are being lost 
per year, or the windings of 2.75 per cent of the installed 
horsepower is being lost per year. It has also been deter- 
mined that 2.18 per cent of the motor bearings are being 
replaced per year, or the bearings of 3.6 per cent of the 
installed horsepower are being lost yearly. Many of the 
causes of these losses have been determined and work is now 
being done on ways to reduce the losses by eliminating as 
many of the causes as possible. Definite maintenance cost 
figures are also being tabulated. It is readily seen that many 
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of the maintenance problems for electric motors will no 
doubt be solved by use of the data obtained. 

The problem of flexible connections has throughout the 
past years been a very annoying one. The connections in 
question are those from the starter to the motor on machin- 
ery drives which require frequent changes or adjustments 
and which, consequently, cannot be connected with rigid 
conduit. Until recently, for the want of something better, 
these conhections have been made through spiral-wound 
flexible metallic conduit, such as Greenfield. The flexible 
joints and ends of the conduit continually pull loose and 
expose the conductors. In each case, certain hazards are 
created. This is an every-day problem. The insurance com- 
panies continually complain of the hazardous nature of this 
condition. Many fires result from the short circuits which 
develop in the unprotected conductors. In the plants con- 
tacted, it has been necessary to work crews of men each 
week-end, repairing these connections. 

Approximately five years ago, five of the plants contacted 
began using three-conductor with ground, non-metallic, 
flexible cord with an oil-resistant sheath of the mine cable 
type. With the use of this flexible cord, the flexible con- 
nection problem has been almost completetly eliminated in 
these plants. At the present time, 14 of the contacted plants 
are using this flexible cord. Only one problematic condition 
of any consequence has developed in the use of the flexible 
cord. This is the breakdown of the rubber insulation on 
the individual conductors due to oil which, in some cases 
through overlubrication, gets into contact with the connec- 
tion in the motor where the breakdown generally occurs. 
The reaction of the oil and rubber is accelerated by the heat 
of the motor. Two ways to eliminate this problem are: 
first, by proper application of lubricant to the motor bearings 
and, second, by the insulation of the conductors with oil- 
resistant material. 

Unanimously, among the maintenance men, grounds are 
by-far the greatest electrical maintenance problem. This is 
no doubt largely due to the fact that the power distribution 
systems under discussion operate from isolated delta trans- 
former banks. It is endeavored at all times to determine the 
cause of grounds when they occur. A few of the causes 
are: the breakdown of insulation due to age or natural 
deterioration, improperly insulated connections due to haste 
or carelessness on the part of the electrician, the combina- 
tion of aged insulation and high humidity where moisture 
condenses in the conduit and fittings and thus causes a 
breakdown of the insulation, and the breakdown of insula- 
tion due to vibrations or mechanical injury, especially in the 
weaving departments. 

In the high humidity areas where a great deal of the 
trouble is encountered, the number of grounds has been 
considerably reduced by sealing all conduits which pass 
through the floor or the walls into a cooler atmosphere. 
These conduits are sealed with regular electrical sealing 
compound at the terminal points of the conduits inside the 
warm, humid room; or, lately, it has been done with a pat- 
ented sealing bushing which is installed on the ends of the 
conduit. This does not entirely eliminate condensation, but 
it greatly reduces it. Another solution to the condensation 
problem in the conduits is to install the conduit in the floor 
instead of under it which, in effect, keeps the conduit in 
the same atmosphere at all times and, in most cases, com- 
pletely eliminates condensation. 

In almost all the switch rooms of the plants contacted, 
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ground indicators are in use. These indicators show whether 
or not there is a ground on the system but, in no way ac’ 
they locate the fault. In the past and to date, most of the 
grounds are found by a process of elimination, a process 
with which all of you are no doubt familiar. This, as you 
know, can cause the shutdown of many machines and, con- 
sequently, cause great loss of production if it becomes nec- 
essary to locate the ground immediately. Therefore, when 
it is possible to do so, the correction of the ground is put off 
until the week-end shutdown period. A ground locator 
which can be connected into the system and used while the 
system is in operation is being used in two of the plants 
contacted with very great success. With this detector, it is 
possible to send a signal out over the system and follow it 
directly to the point of fault, thus finding the ground im- 
mediately and, in many cases. it is possible to make repairs 
at once rather than put this work off until the week-end. 
The results so far indicate that considerable savings can be 
realized by the use of this equipment. 

From personal observation, the greatest electrical problem 
which confronts us today is the lack of trained electricians 
who study and take pride in their work. Somewhere along 
the line, our young men seem to have failed to grasp the 
desire to learn and the pride of accomplishment necessary 
to become a good electrician. Our search for the solution 
of this problem is endless. Have we in industry failed to 
create the necessary interest required to draw young men 
into this field? The problem in other trades does not seem 
to be as acute as it is in this particular one. What is the 
solution to the problem ? 


Mr. Silis’ paper was delivered during the Carolinas Conference on Electrical 
Engineering in the Textile Industry, held Nov. 6 and 7 at Raleigh, N. C. 


Photo showing Sub-Station structure furnished and 
installed by Southern Electric Service Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, North Carolina. This was designed for 
2400 volts primary to 600 volts secondary for con- 
version to 4160 volts, 3 phase, Wye connection pri- 
mary to 600 volts secondary. 


For Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @. Greensboro ©@ Spartanburg @ Greenville 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Joseph Bee Templeton, su- 
perint¢ ndent of Lydia Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, $. C., recently 
was named vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of 
Lydia and Clinton Cotton 
Mills. Mr. Templeton suc- 
ceeds the late David S. Cook 
and assumes his new duties 
He has been superintendent of Lydia 


Jan. 1. 
Cotton Mills since June, 1951, and a large 
expansion and modernization program has 
taken place under his supervision. Before 
joining Lydia Cotton Mills Mr. Templeton 
was associated with Abney Mills and the 


Springs Cotton Mills. He is a past chair- 
man of the South Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association. 


Roland H. Cline has been appointed man- 
ager of the Charlotte, N. C., district office 
of the Allis-Chalmers general machinery 
division. Mr. Cline, who succeeds the late 
William Parker, has been a representative 
in the Charlotte office since September, 
1949. He joined Allis-Chalmers in 1946 
and was a representative in the Atlanta dis- 
trict office before being assigned to Char- 
lotte. A native of Arcadia, Fla.. Mr. Cline 
is a graduate electrical engineer of Duke 
University. 


Ira S. Hurd has been 
appointed director of 
sales promotion for 
Warwick Chemical 
Co., a division of Sun 
Chemical Corp. Mr. 
Hurd formerly was 
general sales mana- 
ger. This appointment 
completes plans for 
expanding the scope 
of Warwick's New York promotional office 
and centralizes all phases of the company’s 
promotional activities under Mr. Hurd's 
direction. A graduate of Lowell (Mass.) 
Textile Institute, Mr. Hurd’s previous asso- 
ciations include Glenlyon Print Works and 


Dan River Mills. 


For the purpose of co-ordination of cotton 
fabric production in the Dunean Group of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., George P. “Mc- 
Clenaghan, a vice-president of Stevens, and 
R. Carter Henry have been appointed assist- 
ant executive ofhcer and general manager, 
respectively, of the Apalache Plant at Greer, 
S. C., of the Victor Monaghan Co. Division. 
Mr. McClenaghan also is assistant execu- 
tive officer of the Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills Division, Appleton Co., Piedmont 
Mfg. Co. and Jonesville Mills. Mr. Henry 
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is general manager of Piedmont Mtg. Co. 
and Jonesville Mills. . . . James Harrell, a 
vice-president of Stevens, been 
named an assistant executive officer of the 
Utica & Mohawk Division, with plants at 
Clemson and Seneca, §. C. Mr. Harrell is 
also executive officer of the three units in 
the Delta Finishing Co. Division of Stevens. 


also has 


E. Kent Swift, Jr., has 
been appointed di- 
rector of research 
of Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. A graduate of 
Harvard, Mr. Swift at- 
tended the Harvard 
Graduate School of 
Business Administra- 
tion. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to his present post, Mr. Swift 
worked in all of the major departments of 
the company. 


William R. Fox, manufacturer's agent of 
Providence, R. I., recently was named New 
England agent for Ragan Ring Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., producer of spinning and twister rings; 
and Russell A. Singleton & Sons, Blanco, 
Tex., manufacturer of long draft aprons. 


Dr. Max E. Bretsch- 
ger (left), formerly 
vice-president of Buf- 
talo (N. Y.) Electro- 
Chemical Co., Inc., 
has been elected pres- 
ident of the company 
to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of 
Charles A. Buerk. Dr. 
Bretschger's long as- 
sociation with Mr. Buerk in management of 
the company insures continuation of the pol- 
icies which have brought Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Co., Inc., to its present position 
of importance in the chemical industry. . . . 
Frederick A. Gilbert, formerly manager of 
Becco’s Vancouver, Wash., plant, was elect- 
ed vice-president. Mr. Gilbert will make 
his headquarters in Buffalo. Charles J. 
Kellogg, formerly comptroller and secretary, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. In addition, 
George G. Crewson, director of engineering, 
was elected to the board of directors. 


Two new members were added to the 
board of directors of Burlington Mills Corp. 
recently at a meeting in the company’s mer- 
chandising headquarters in New York City. 
They are John L. Hutcheson, Jr., and S. 
Lewis Hutcheson. The two new members 
are brothers and recently joined Burlington 


Mills with the acquisition of Peerless Wool- 
en Mills. John L. Hutcheson, Jr., 1s presi- 
dent of Peerless Woolen and has directed its 
manufacturing operations for 23 years. S. 
Lewis Hutcheson is a vice-president and sales 
manager for Peerless. Both men continued 
with Burlington in their same positions after 
the acquisition of Peerless. The Peerless pres- 
ident resides at Rossville, Ga., manufactur- 
ing headquarters for Peerless. S. L. Hutche- 
son is located in New York City. 


J. G. Lecrone has been appointed man- 
ager of the Bridgeton, N. J., plant of Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co. Mr. Lecrone formerly was 
assistant manager of Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.., 
Ltd., Guelph, Ont., Canada, and prior to 
that was assistant plant manager at the Aber- 
foyle plants in Chester, Pa., and Belmont, 
N. C....A.S. Wilson, Jr., company engi- 
neer who was in charge of building the 
Bridgeton plant, has left Bridgeton to as- 
sume new duties in the company’s executive 
ofiices in Philadelphia. Mr. Wilson was 


plant manager at Bridgeton during the or- 
ganizational period. 


Norman A. Cocke, Jr., 
has been promoted to 
district sales manager 
at Charlotte, N. C., by 
American Viscose 
Corp. Mr. Cocke, who 
was named assistant 
manager of the Char- 
lotte office last Spring, 
will on Jan. 1, suc- 
ceed Henry K. Kelly, 
who will retire Dec. 31. A native of Char- 
lotte, Mr. Cocke is a 1936 graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
was employed for three years with the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Co. before joining Avisco in 1939. 

Mr. Kelly, who has completed 25 years with 
Avisco and has made his headquarters at 
Charlotte since 1932, was the guest of honor 
Dec. 1, at a monthly meeting of the Char- 
lotte Textile Club. 


Fred W. Fraley, a vice-president of Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been on loan to the U. S. Government, re- 
turned to Diamond from Washington on 
Dec. 15. Mr. Fraley has been serving as 
assistant administrator in charge of the 
chemical, rubber and forest products bureau 
of the National Production Authority, De- 
partment of Commerce. In announcing Mr. 
Fraley's return, Diamond President Ray- 
mond F. Evans explained that Mr. Fraley's 
duties will involve special assignments, in- 
cluding relationships of the company with 
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You Get 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road Phone 5-4022 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM OST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Largest Stock! 


It’s all happened in less than 25 years! 
Remember the “old” PRECISION 
Compound? The first Chain Drives? 
—for Drawing, Roving, Sliver and 
Ribbon Lap, for spinning and twisting, 
etc., etc.? And do you remember that 
PRECISION ORIGINATED The First 
—and practically EVERY CHAIN 
DRIVE used in the Textile Industry? 
Thus, when-you order from PRE- 
CISION, you get CHAIN DRIVES by 
Experts—from the ORIGINATORS! 
Call PRECISION—the Pioneer and 
Producer of Textile’s most complete 
line of Chain Drives—most of them in 
stock. Or, ask for a Sales-Engineer! 


Engineers : Menufocturers — Come 


'Ph.4-6857 


(for Textiles) 


Originated by 
PRECISION 


* Picker * Draw Frame 
* Roving frame * Sliver 
* Cylinder Jock 

ibbon Lap * Comber 
* Twister * Slosher 
Chain Drives GiveYou 
—longer life * highest 
efficiency * full output 
* more uniform product 
* uninterrupted service 
* shock load capacity, 
true economy—first and 
lest. 


: Geers Chem DOrives 


vision OF MANUFACTURING CO. 


PRECISION 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
THE SOUTHS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN 


save a lot of reeds. 


GREENSBORO ANTI-RUST REED OIL 


This is an oil prepared for the express purpose of preventing 
rust on reeds and heddles. 


ier consistency than kerosene. 


It is very thin, having slightly heav- 
When applied it dries quickly 
forming a very thin film of protecting wax over the surface of 
the steel. This is the ideal rust preventative for wiping off 


reeds when storing away. A gallon will last a long time, and 


Directions for using are on the can. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED INC. 
GREENSBORO, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


the government and the chemical industry 
as a whole 


Carl R. Harris, (at Jeft, below) has been 
elected to the newly-created ofhce of execu- 
Erwin Mills. 
Ralph T 


Inc.. 
Marshall 


tive vice-president of 


Durham. N. C.. and 


a 
who recently joimed the 
been elected vice president and 
treasurer and a member of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Harris joined Erwin Mills in 
1928 and except for a brief tenure as gen- 
eral superintendent of Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Chester, S$. C.. has served the com- 
pany continuously in various executive Ca- 
pacities. Mr. Marshall, who began his tex- 
tile career in 1918, is a former president of 
Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc. 
E. G. McIver, Jr., formerly general assistant 
in manufacturing, has been promoted to 
assistant manager of Erwin’s Durham oper- 
ations. 


(rigpt), 
tion. has 


organiza- 


J. M. McSwain is now night superintend- 
ent of Eastman (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
Recent promotions at Eastman include: Shir- 
ley Barron, promoted to second shift carding 
and spinning hand; G. W. Holt, 
third shift carding and spinning second 
hand; and W. E. Fowler, third shift weav- 
ing second hand. 


J. Morton Carran, Jr., chairman of the 


board and director of Summerville (Ga.) 
Mtg. Co., and president and director of 
North Georgia Mills Co., recently was 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 
trade publishing firm for the sports industry. 


elected a directot of 


Mrs. Ethel Thomas (‘Aunt Becky’) 
Dabbs, who for 17 years was a circulation 
for TEXTILE BULLETIN, re- 
cently celebrated her 82nd birthday anni- 
versary by making her first airplane trip 
a 3,000-mile hop to California to visit her 
granddaughter and her great-grandson 


representative 


Paul B. Wishart has been named to the 
newly-created position of general manager 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Mr. Wishart, who will continue as a vice- 
president of the firm, also was elected to 
the board of directors. He has been with 
Honeywell for 11 years, and since 1945 has 
been vice-president in charge of manutac- 
turing in the company’s Minneapolis plants. 


David Harrison, a junior at Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Atlanta, was named 
a member of Phi Psi, national textile fra- 
ternity, at the recent initiation of Theta 
Chapter. He is the son of S. M. Harrison, 


vice-president of Echota Cotton Mills, Cal- 
houn, Ga, 


W. O Cathcart re- 


cently became asso- 
ciated with Textron 
Southern, Inc., as su- 
perintendent of that 
firm's Southside Plant 
at Anderson, S. C. Be- 
tore joining Textron, 
Mr. Cathcart 
sociated with Burling- 


ton Mills Corp. 


Was 


NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE EXECUTIVES whose firms have important branch plants 
in Southern states were pictured recently at the annual convention banquet of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists in Boston, Mass. Left to right, 
top row: E. Dean Walen, vice-president of Pacific Mills; Francis White, president of 
American Woolen Co.; Harold J. Walter, president of Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted 
Corp.; and W. A. Traver, chairman of the board of Franklin Process Co, 

Left to right, lower row: Henry M. Bliss, president of Pacific Mills; Abbot Stevens, 
vice-president of the M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. Division of J. P. Stevens & Co.; George 
E. Sinkinson, president of Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc.; and R. C. Dick, president 
and treasurer of Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
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Recent additions to the sales staff of U § 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Lawrence, Mass.. are 
James E. Oliver (at left, above), Julian T. 
Pool (at right, above) and M. L. Johnston 
(left). Mr. Oliver, 
formerly with Allen 
Beam Co.. 
hrm as sales engineer 
tor the warper beam 
division. Mr. Poo! 
will work out of Ma- 
Con. Ga 


roins the 


covering the 
Georgia, Alabama and 
Louisiana territory 
Mr. Johnston, of 
Charlotte. N. C.. becomes sales representa- 


tive for the eastern Carolina and eastern 
Virginia territory. Prior to joiming U § 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Mr. Iohnston was as- 


sociated with National Ring Traveler Co. 


B. E. Geer, prominent retired textile 
manufacturer of Greenville, S. C.. was hon- 
ored recently when a section of U. S. High- 
way 276 from near Greenville to the North 
Carolina line was named the “B. E. 
Geer Highway.” 


State 


Rodger L. Schaefer, formerly with Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., has been named a 
group leader in the research and develop- 
ment department of the Chemstrand Corp.., 
Decature, Ala. Two new chemical 
engineers in pilot plant spinning operations 
of the research and development depart- 
ment are Walter H. Hammond, formerly 
with Monsanto, and James H. Purnell, Jr.. 
previously with Du Pont and Hercules 


Powder Co. 


Cary C. Boshamer. head of three textile 
plants at Clover, S. C., 
Baltimore. 


in association with 
Md., building contractors 
recently acquired majority ownership of the 
Pimlico race track at Baltimore. Pimlico 
is the home of the Preakness and the Pim- 
lico Special, two of horse racing's famous 
attractions. 


(wo 


Arthur H. Kuljian, chief mechanical en- 
gineer for the Kuljian Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently was elected vice-president in 
charge of engineering. 


G. A. Batte, Jr., assistant treasurer of 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., re- 
cently was elected to fill the vacancy on the 


firm's board of directors created by the 
death of Martin L. Cannon of Charlotte. 
N. C. 


Ralph Tanner, director of advertising and 
sales pfomotion of Mooresville (N. C.) 
Mills, has been appointed co-ordinator of 
sales and manufacturing, a new post in 
the firm. Mr. Tanner will continue to work 
out of the company’s New York City offices. 
... Clarence E. Wylie, assistant purchasing 
agent for Springs Cotton Mills for the past 
18 years, has been named purchasing agent 
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The Spinning Qualities of Leather 


with the Endurance of Synthetic— 


SINGLET ONS 
TREATED LEATHER APRON 


(Available either Endless or Open) 


’ CORDUROY 
CUTTING KNIVES Developed after months of research and 


S ey testing. Singleton’s New Type Leather 
steel, correctly tem life. of a than has been possible 

y a before with any aprons—ordinary leather or 
.n- © Accurate to = .001 tolerance. synthetic. Singleton’s resin-reinforced Draft 
th- ALSO AVAILABLE UNGROUND. Horse Aprons now have 400% greater re- 


sistance to abrasion than ever before. 


Ordinary :or reduction of Singletons reduction of 


COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. 


n- old Style 0.40 inch in Draft Horse 010 inch in 
a . OC. BOX 1351, GREENVILLE, S. C. || Leather Apron Abrasion test treated Abrasion test 
| Leather Apron 
: Showing the result of a Taber Abrasor Test of 3,000 
¢ Do You Have cycles. Singleton’s New-Type Treated Apron had 


400% greater resistance to abrasion. 


% WATER, DIRT OR SLUDGE MORE EVEN YARNS 
IN YOUR AIR LINES? —that’s the results you want. That's what 
you can get with Singleton’s New Type 


| This new M-B | Treated Aprons. Combining the advantages 

AUTOMATIC of leather and synthetic, and eliminating 

the disadvantages of both, these finer 

AIR LINE FILTER aprons reduce yarn variation from 10% to 
50%. 

ING’ EL . To test these better-than-ever Singleton 

Bg Aprons for yourself, write, wire, or tele- 

bow! boing a transparent plastic. Conse- phone today to the Company, or to the rep- 


quently all foreign motter filtered from resentative nearest you. 
RUSSELL A. to ya 


guess work as to when filtering element 

should be cleaned or bow! drained ..... 

There is NO WATER, DIRT OR O'L in 
compressed air that has passed through 
This piece of 
ment gives moximum protection to air- 
operated controls on Slashers and 

Lint Blowers ond of Knot- 

ting Device on Barber-Colman oolers, 

also Abbott Winders and Blow-off hoses ) BLANCO, TEXAS 

in Weaving and Spinning Rooms..... South 

This new Filter affords our anaes - outhern Manager 

Pneumatic ROLL PICKER, Mode! A.V.T., 

er similarly epercted equipment, mexi- GEO. W. SINGLETON, Calhoun Towers, Greenville, S. C. 
mum protection. 


S. C. Representative 

WILLIAM 5S. JOHNSTONE, P.O. Box 1757, Greenville. S.C. 
N. C. Representative 

HAMNER SALES AGENCY, P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C. 


PRODUCTS Ala. and Ga. Representative 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIERS, INC., LaGrange, Ga 


Representatives in All Textile Centers 


46 Victor Ave. 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
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PERSONAL NEWS- 


for Mooresville Mills, succeeding J. C. 
Johnson, who resigned to devote his time 
to a private business enterprise. . . . Charles 
E. Ware, Jr. for the past year superin- 
tendent of twisting and quilling, has been 
promoted and transferred to Mooresville's 


No. 4 Mill as assistant superintendent. 


Sydney M. Cone, Sr., has been elevated 
to the presidency of Cone Finishing Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. Two new vice-presidents 
of Cone Finishing Co., which is a unit of 
Cone Mills Corp., are Marshal J. Gardner, 
manager of the print works plant at Greens- 
boro, and Percy C. Gregory, Jr.. manager 


of Union Bleachery, Greenville, §. C., a 
Cone Mills Corp. division. . . . Caesar Cone, 
treasurer of Cone Mills Corp., recently was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce. 


Harold Risher of Excelsior Woolen Mills, 
Union, S. C., has been transferred to Excel- 
sior's No. 4 Plant at Pendleton, S. C., as 
superintendent. . C. E. Anderson, for- 
merly with the Deering, Milliken Service 
Corp., who has been making his home at 
Union, has been named superintendent of 
the Union plant. Both are units of Deering, 
Milliken & Co. 


Sgt. 
Ellison S. McKissick, Sr.. 


Ellison S. McKissick, Jr. a son of 
president and 


Textile Specialties 


cut your processing costs 


Laurel Scours and Penetrants Active)—cotton, 
Laurel Brand Soaps—a!! fibers y d 
t 
Hydrocop & 3B Softener 
Emulsion C-4R—Ilubricant 
avreltex Transfer Removers— Ruxite NE diti d 
all fibers e — conditioner an 
softener 
tex #340 Lavre!l Hosiery Finishes— 
aurel Transfer Solvent #622C fib 
Permanent Resin Finishes — 
enetrants 
Laure! Superge!l RS—al! fibers 
Laurel Boil-off Compounds — #527C—cotton 
rayon, nylon, mixtures 
rayon, nylon, mixtures 
Oils—Wool, Rayon—Sul- and Conditioners—all 
phonated, Scouring, Fulling, 
Finishing, Sanforizing, Stain- 
less Knitting Machine 
lf you would like to receive data 
sheets on Laurel developments as 
; they are released, simply address 
us on your letterhead, Division "'B’’ 
Warehouses: 
Paterson Charlotte Chottanooga 
N. J, N.C. enn. 


oi 


Laurel Textile Finishing Agents 


Laurel Textile Oil—cotton, rayon 
Lavramine—cotton, synthetics 


treasurer of Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., 
recently was wounded while fighting in 
Korea. Sgt. McKissick, a member of the 
Marine Corps, received multiple shrapnel 
wounds when he stepped on a land mine. 
He was evacuated to a Navy hospital ship. 
Sgt. McKissick’s brother, Staff Sgt. Foster 
McKissick, also fighting with the Marine 
Corps in Korea, wrote his parents that 
Ellison “is going to be all right.” 


John C. Roberts (/eft) 
has been elected pres- 
ident of Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., suc- 
ceeding A. G. Myers, 
Sr., president of the 
company for the past 
21 years, who was 
elected chairman of 
the board... . Other 
newly-elected officers 
are Don Maddox and Percy H. Thompson, 
vice-presidents, and A. G. Myers, Jr., secre- . 
tary and treasurer. All other officers, and 
the board of directors, were re-elected. 


Charles H. Merriman, }r., of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., has been promoted from vice- 
president to executive vice-president and 
treasurer of Crompton Highlands Mills, 
Inc., which operates plants at Waynesboro, 
Va.. Griffin, Ga.. and Morrilton, Ark. .. . 
Herbert A. Pickford of Griffin has been 
promoted to vice-president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Pickford joined the firm in 1929 
at Waynesboro and was transferred to Grif- 
fin as manager in 1943... . S, Y. Austin, 
Jr., of Waynesboro has been promoted from 
assistant vice-president to vice-president. 


Edward F. Addis, formerly chairman of 
Susquehanna Mills, Inc., has been elected 
a vice-president of A. D. Juillard & Co., 
Inc., and will assume his new post Jan. 1. 
.. . Kenneth B. Cook, president of the 
Rhode Island Textile Association, becomes 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
and sales for Susquehanna. 


Dr. Cary R. Wagner, chairman of the 
executive committee of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., was elected president of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association at the group's 31st annual meet- 
ing Dec. 3 in New York City. . . . Other 
new S.0.C.M.A. officers are Paul K. Law- 
rence of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
first vice-president; Carl E. Van Winckel of 


and REED COMPANY 


OF ATLANTA 


116 — STATION A — PHONE RAYMOND 2136 
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Carwin Co., second vice-president; and 
Henry L. Young of Interchemical Corp., 
treasurer. 


Ernest Welles, former 
group leader with 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
chemical consultants, 
has joined the labora- 
tory of Dexter Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York, 
as research chemist. 


Mr. Welles, who 


a? holds a bachelor of 
science and master’s 


degree from City College of New York, is 
28 years old and a lifelong resident of New 
York. 


Werner Textile Consultants recently 
formed a three-man executive committee 
and a seven-man planning committee to 
provide more effective pooling and utiliza- 
tion of its engineering services. The execu- 
tive committee consists of Herbert L. Wer- 
ner and R. M. Ashner, senior partners, and 
J. Paul Mills, who heads the Southern 
operation. The three members of the execu- 
tive committee will serve on the planning 
committee along with Dr. W. Floersheim, 
B. Yavitz and J. C. Werner. The seventh 
membership will be filled on a rotating basis 
from among the firm's senior engineers. 


W. E. Prescott of Kendall Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., retiring president of the Caro- 
linas- Virginia Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion, was named a national director at the 
recent annual meeting of the Carolinas-Vir- 
ginia unit at Pinehurst, N. C. . . . Among 
speakers heard at the meeting was J. T. 


Holt of Erwin Mills. Inc.. Durham. N. C. 


Ridgley G. Shepherd, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed head of the research division of 
United States Testing Co., succeeding the 
late Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen. Mr. Shepherd 
will continue as head of the plastics divi- 
s10n. 


Andrew M. Law recently became associ- 


ated with Calhoun & Co.. investment secur- 


ities firm of Spartanburg, S. C. 


Ralph C. Persons has succeeded George 
W. Ullman as president of Sun Chemical 
Corp. Mr. Ullman becomes chairman of the 
board. Mr. -Persons, who has been with 
Sun for about nine years, formerly was ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


Hugh M. Comer, chairman of the board 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala:; George 
E. Glenn, Jr., president of Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills Atlanta, Ga.;' and Stark S. 
Dillard, chairman of Dillard Paper Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C., recently were named 
new state directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to serve as members 
of the 1953 board, 


Recent promotions in connection with a 
taculty reorganization at New Bedford 
(Mass.) Textile Institute follow: Prof 
Francis Tripp, dean of the faculty; Augus- 
tus Silva, promoted to assistant professor in 
charge of English, also named dean of stu- 
dents; Associate Prof. James L. Giblin, pro- 
moted to full professor and head of textile 
department; Leo Sullivan, promoted to asso- 
ciate professor in charge of humanities; 
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Howard Tinkham, promoted to assistant 
professor and acting head of mechanical 
engineering; Lenine Consalves, elected in- 
structor in engineering department. 


Robert H. Lankford, formerly superin- 
tendent, has been made general superintend- 
ent of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., 
succeeding the late Fred L. Neaves. 
Harry H. Barker, Jr., was named superin- 
tendent of all manufacturing operations 
through weaving. and Henry R. Meinung 
was named superintendent of finishing. 


Henry DeWald has become associated 
with Stonecutter Mills Corp., Spindale, N. 
C., as manager of the technical division and 


quality control. Prior to jorning Stonecutter, 
Mr. DeWald was associated with Cheney 
Bros., Manchester, Conn., and Deering, Mil- 
liken & Co., Inc. 


Brown Mahon of Greenville, S. C.. a 
vice-president of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
served as chairman of the textile division of 
the 1952 Christmas seal sale in Greenville. 


R. E. Henry of Greenville, S$. C.. who re- 
tired some time ago as vice-president of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has been named 
chairman of the board of the South Carolina 
State Chamber of Commerce after having 
served during the past year as president of 
the group. Among other new officers of the 
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PERSONAL NEWS— 


state civic group are A. D. Asbury of Green- 
ville, a partner in J. E. Sirrine Co., vice- 
president from the western section; Charles 
W. Coker of Hartsville, vice-president ot 
Sonoco Products Co., vice-president of the 
central section; C. H. Campbell of Harts- 
ville, vice-president and sales manager of 
Sonoco Products Co., a county director; and 
James A. Chapman, president and treasurer 
of Riverdale Mills at Enoree and of Inman 
Mills, county director. 


Sanford L. Cluett, vice-president of Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Co., was honored recently 
by the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers when he was presented the society's 
Holly medal which is “bestowed for some 
great and unique act of genius of engineer- 
ing nature that has accomplished a great and 
timely public benefit.” 


E. L. Rankin, Jr., a member of the public 
relations department of Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, will be the private sec- 
retary to the new governor of North Caro- 
lina, Governor-Elect William B. Umstead 
announced recently. 


Forrest C. Ames has resigned as. sales 
manager of Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass., after nine years with the firm. Mr. 
Ames has not announced his future plans. 


Thomas D. Russell, president of Russell 
Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala., has been 
elected president of the Alabama State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Russell's 


sO 


. G) This is a small part of the long list of companies which we have . 
served, The full list ranges from the largest wiring job in the world Tit 


was one of the 


father, Benjamin Russell, 
founders and the organization's first presi- 
dent. . . . J. A. Thompson, executive 
vice-president of Alabama Textile Products 
Corp., was elected a director of the civic 


group. 


Mary Ruth hke recently joined the sales 
service laboratory staff of Wica Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. Miss Lake formerly was 
head librarian of the Liggett & Myers re- 
search department in Durham, N. C. 


John D. Siewers and Walter A. Black- 
wood have been elected vice-presidents of 
Washington Mills Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. C. H. Reid, vice-president and secre- 
tary, was elected to the board and S. H. 
Bason, formerly assistant treasurer, was 
elected treasurer. Mr. Siewers, formerly 
general manager of the company's Fries, 
Va., plant, has been with Washington Mills 
since 1935. Mr. Blackwood, who joined the 
firm in 1934, was formerly production man- 
ager. Mr. Reid has been with the firm 
since 1903 and became secretary in 1922. 
In 1952 he added the title of vice-president. 


Dr. Stephen J. Kennedy of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General has been nomi- 
nated for honorary membership in the Am- 
erican Association of Textile Technologists. 
A.A.T.T. limits honorary membership to 
one in a calendar year. From 1927 to 1941 
Dr. Kennedy was with Pacific Mills as as- 
sistant sales manager, head of the merchan- 
dising department and director of market 
research. 


Walter H. Seddon of Queens Village, 


WAL to many of very modest proportions. Our reputation among those Y l- TE 


whom we have served is our best recommendation. ; 


BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY, inc. 
High Point, Nl. C. 


BRYANT-DAVIS ELECTRIC CO. - 
Greenville, §. C. 
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N. Y., recently was cited by the Armed Serv- 
ices Textile and Apparel Procurement 
Agency for his outstanding performance of 
service in expediting the production of 
cotton duck, an item urgently needed for 
defense. He was awarded a superior accom- 
plishment pay increase. 


Donald B. Derby has been elected presi- 
dent of United States Finishing Ce., a post 
he has held unofficially since reorganization 
of the firm's management last June. Mr. 
Derby has been chairman of the board since 
1947. 


Harry McKown has been named assistant 
to the superintendent of the Startex._(S. C.) 
Division of Spartan Mills, succeeding Jack 
Joyce, who resigned to enter the insurance 
business. Mr. McKown has been afhliated 
with Startex for six years and prior to his 
recent promotion was with the planning de- 
partment of the mill. . 


Rufus W. Freese has been appointed 
manager of the new warehouse and labora- 
tory of American Aniline Products, Inc., at 
Columbus; Ga. A former sales representa- 
tive for the company, Mr. Freese has. been 
with American Aniline since 1941. 


Appointment of John J. Newton as super- 
intendent of Dan River Mills’ No. 3 Divi- 
sion at Schoolfield and of Edward R. Hop- 
kins as section superintendent of rayon, 
dyeing and finishing operations at the River- 
side Division was announced recently by 
Dan River Mills, Inc. In his new post Mr. 
Newton will be in charge of all dyeing and 
finishing operations at the Schoolfield plant. 
He recently joined the Dan River organiza- 
tion from A. D. Juilliard & Co., Inc., Utica, 
N. Y. before joining Juilliard he was asso- 
ciated with the Martin Dyeing & Finishing 
Co. of Bridgeton, N. and the Fairforest 
Finishing Co. in Spartanburg, S. C. He re- 
places J. J. Carrick, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Hopkins was formerly technical super- 
intendent of finishing at the pilot mill in 
the company’s research and development 
division. He joined Dan River in February, 
1951. ...M. A. Cross, director of indus- 
trial relations for Dan River Mills, has been 
re-elected first vice-president of the Dan- 
ville. Va.. Community Chest. Basil C. 
Browder, Dan River's executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been named a director of the Dan- 
ville Community Chest. 


OBITUARIES 


B. A. Andrews, 52, who was associated 
with the research laboratory of Kendall 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., died Dec. 3. Prior 
to joining Kendall, Mr. Andrews was con- 
nected with Hunt Machine Works and 
Woodside Mills. Surviving are his wife, 
four sons and a stepdaughter. 


George Brownlee, retired secretary of 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C., died 
Dec. 9. Mr. Brownlee retired in 1949 after 
having been with Woodside Mills since 
1907. Surviving are his wife, two sons, two 
stepdaughters and a stepson. 


Ralph E. Burnham, 61, a member of 
the Westinghouse lamp division since 1943, 
died recently at his home in Passaic, N. J. 
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From 1917 until he joined Westinghouse, 
Mr. Burnham was associated with Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co. of Providence, R. 
I. Surviving are his wife, one son, a brother 
and a sister. 


W. R. Ennis, 74, formerly a textile 
operating executive in the Charlotte, N. C.., 
area, died recently at his home in Charlotte. 
At the time of his death Mr. Ennis was a 
representative of Magnus Chemical Co., 
Garwood, N. J. His wife and a brother 
survive. 


Joseph Fossel, 83, inventor of textile 
machinery and a consulting engineer, died 
recently at a hospital in Worcester, Mass. 
During his long career tn the textile indus- 
try Mr. Fossel was associated with Dodson 
& Barlow, a British concern: Saco-Lowell 
Shops; and Atkinson & Haserick for 40 
years. A daughter survives. 


Lonnie W. Green, 69, superintendent 
of Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., died Nov. 23. He had been associated 
with Highland Park since 1937. Surviving 
are his wife, two daughters, two sons, and 
two sisters. 


Charles F. Greene, president of Mate- 
rials Handling Equipment Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga.. died Dec. 2. His wife, two 
daughters and a brother survive. 


James F. Hallinan, 57, executive vice- 
president of Commercial Factors Corp., New 
York, died Nov. 25. Surviving are his wife, 
a son and three sisters. 


Aaron C. Horn, 76, chairman of the 
executive committee and a director of Sun 
Chemical Corp., died recently. Mr. Horn as- 
sumed his executive position with Sun after 
the A. C. Horn Co., of which he was presi- 
dent, merged with Sun Chemical in 1945. 
He was a 33rd degree Mason. Surviving are 
his wife, a daughter and a son, four broth- 
ers and two sisters. 


E. D. Johnston, 63, general superin- 
tendent of Peerless Woolen’ Mills, Rossville, 
Ga., died Dec. 9. A veteran of 45 years in 
the industry, Mr. Johnston was with Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. at Webster, Mass., before 
joining Peerless. 


Edward M. Mathewes, 84, who retired 
about three years ago as assistant secretary- 
treasurer of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. 
C., died suddenly Dec. 5 at his home in 
Spartanburg. Survivors include his wife, a 
daughter, a son, two brothers and a sister. 


Samuel A. Mauney, 78, president of 
Kings Mountain (N. C.) Mfg. Co., died 
Nov. 23 after a lengthy illness. Mr. Mauney 
served for many years as secretary and treas- 
urer of the company and since 1941 as pres- 
ident. Surviving are his wife, two sons, four 
daughters, three brothers and a sister. 


Harold E. McNab, 45, an official of 
Mac Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn., died 
suddenly Nov. 21 of a heart attack. Mr. 
McNab is survived by his wife, a son and 
a daughter, two brothers and a sister. 


John McD. Moore, Sr., 74, president 
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of Dacotah Mills, Lexington, N. C., died 
recently after a long period of declining 
health. Mr. Moore was associated with mills 
at Hartsville and Laurens, S. C., before pur- 
chasing controlling interest in Dacotah Mills 
in 1937. His wife, two sons and a sister 
survive. 


Fred L. Neaves, 49, general superin- 
tendent of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C.., 
and a member of the board of directors, 
died suddenly Nov. 25 at his home in El- 
kin. Mr. Neaves had been associated with 
Chatham since 1929. Surviving are his wife, 
one son, a foster son, five brothers and four 
sisters. 


William Parker, 65, manager of the 
Charlotte, N. C., district of Allis-Chalmers 
general machinery division since 1938, died 
Nov. 24 of a heart attack. Mr. Parker had 
been associated with Allis-Chalmers since 
1913. Surviving are his wife, a son and 
a daughter, a brother and a sister. 


Matthew G. Thomas, 68, retired textile 
manufacturer of Knoxville, Tenn., died re- 
cently of a heart attack. One of the original 
founders of Appalachian Mills in 1910, Mr. 
Thomas was president of Cherokee Spin- 
ning Co. before his retirement. Survivors 
include his wife and two daughters. 


Crawford G. Timberlake, vice-presi- 
dent of Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye 
Works, died recently. Mr. Timberlake also 
was vice-president of the Bank of Hartsville 
and a director in numerous other corpora- 
tions. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Haynsworth Mill has 
announced plans for construction of a $300,- 
000, 27,000 square foot plant addition. 
Daniel Construction Co. will erect the ad- 
dition, with completion expected in March 
or April. With the new addition, total floor 
space will be 150,000 square feet. This 
marks the third enlargement of the plant 
since 1948. Haynsworth is a subsidiary of 
Woodside Mills. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Dan River Mills, Inc., 
is in the process of liquidating eight ware- 
houses of used textile manufacturing ma- 
chinery and equipment. The sale is being 
-conducted by Watson & Desmond of Char- 
lotte, N. C. Included in the lot are about 
1,000 looms, mostly Draper 40-inch Models 
E and K; 100 deliveries of Saco-Lowell con- 
trolled-draft drawing; dyeing and finishing 
equipment; 9x41 roving frames; package 
dyeing machinery; and Barber-Colman tying- 
in machines. Also included is a substantial 
quantity of new parts, mostly for Whitin, 
Saco-Lowell and Draper machines. 


CLINTON, §S. C.—aA contract for construc- 
tion of a multi-million dollar addition to 
Clinton Cotton Mills has been awarded 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co. of Spartan- 
burg. Construction is getting underway with 


the job scheduled tentatively to be complet- 
ed during late Summer or early Autumn of 
1953. The addition is to the No. 2 Mill and 
will add approximately 100,000 square feet 
to the plant's manufacturing space and 20,- 
000 square feet to be used for cloth storage 
and shipping. This new addition is to be 
350 by 288 feet and of brick, steel and con- 
crete construction. It will be windowless, 
and completely air conditioned, with con- 
tinuous rows of fluorescent lighting. Inside 
walls will be of glazed tile in colors. When 
completed the expansion will enable the 
mill to consolidate all its present machin- 
ery in one building, freeing the No. 1 plant 
for the manufacture of fabrics more suitable 
to that type structure. Four hundred looms 
have recently been purchased and will soon 
begin arriving at the mill and other ma- 
chinery will be acquired as work progresses, 
it was announced. 


LOWLAND, TENN.—American Enka Corp. 
will expand its facilities for the production 
of viscose textile yarn at its Lowland plant, 
according to announcement made Dec. 10 
by J. E. Bassill, president. Work will com- 
mence at once and is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1953. The program is 
expected to cost approximately $4,000,000. 
New facilities to be provided will be pri- 
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Glen Raven Mills 
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FROM HOSIERY TO AWNING FACRIC—An attractive photo-montage showing plants 
and product« of Glen Raven Mills has recently been introduced into the promotional 
effort of this North Carolina textile firm. The montage is shown above. 
plant photographs with art work and type, the montage shows the various operations 
of Glen Raven Mills. The organization's new tricot plant occupies a prominent place 


The type panel under the Glen Raven bird device at top center points out: “These 
mills produce a large variety of high quality textile products, including lovely Glen 
Raven hosiery, part of the smart look of our American women, Vivatone woven awning 
stripes, and many woven and knitted fabrics for the finest in lingerie, dresswear and 
Persons visiting the Glen Raven plants and the firm’s sales offices at 265 
Madison Avenue in New York City will see the montage on display. Reproduced in | 
various sizes, the montage hangs in attractive frames on office walls. 
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marily for the purpose of increasing viscose 
capacity and will involve expanded chemical 
facilities, some new buildings and power 
facilities. Mr. Bassill stated that the expan- 
sion, when completed, will provide work 
for approximately 150 new employees. 


BUENA VISTA, VA. Fire, believed to 
have been caused by defective wiring in the 
ceiling, destroyed the Buena Vista plant of 
Burlington Mills Corp. Nov. 30. The loss 
was estimated at $250,000. The plant had 
not been in operation for the past six 
months. 


New Beprorp, Mass. — Management of 
Wamsutta Mills has abandoned the idea of 
building a modern plant in the South at this 
time, it was reported at the recent annual 
meeting of stockholders, but is looking to 
purchase a suitable established plant in the 
Southern states when a favorable oppor- 
tunity arises. 


Gastonia, N. C.—A new picker room 
recently has been completed at Flint No. 2 
plant of Burlington Mills Corp here. The 
new addition contains an entirely new dou- 
ble line of pickers replacing a single line 
formerly in use. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The new wing to the 
Southside Plant of Textron Southern, Inc.. 
containing 50,000 square teet, is nearing 
completion. It will approximately double 
the space of the spun rayon operation. Tex- 
tron also has expansion projects under way 
at Williamston and Belton, S. C. 


HopEWELL, Va.— Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. announces its entry into the rapidly 
growing field of man-made fibers through 
the construction of a plant for manufacture 
of a synthetic fiber of the polyamide (ny- 
lon) type. Allied’s National Aniline Divi- 
sion will erect and operate the new facilities 
and market the product. A site of some 
600 acres, in the “Bermuda Hundred’’ sec- 
tion of Chesterfield County at the confluence 
of the James and Appomattox Rivers im- 
mediately to the north of Hopewell, has 
been optioned. Fiber production is planned 
for this site. Raw materials processing will 
be conducted on a site already owned adja- 
cent to the giant Hopewell plant of Allied’s 
Nitrogen Division. The cost of the new facil- 
ities is estimated as being in excess of $23.,- 
000,000 of which 40 per cent will qualify 
for accelerated amortization under Certif- 
cate of Necessity issued by Defense Produc- 
tion Authority July 21, 1952. The Certih- 
cate of Necessity was one of four granted 
on that date to increase domestic capacity 
for production of nylon-type synthetic fibers. 
Construction of Allied’s new facilities is 
planned to start immediately and initial pro- 
duction is expected in about two years. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., has been 
retained as engineer-architect and Daniel 
Construction Co. as general contractor. 
Process design will be provided by Allied's 
central engineering group. J. J. Rieck, lo- 
cated at National Aniline Division offices 
at 45 Rector Street, New York, will be in 
direct charge of the project. 
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COTTON OPENER 


Removes trash, grass and leaf 
without spinnable fibre loss 


The Cen-Tennial Cotton Opener is a product of years of 
research by Southern Regional Research Laboratory, and 
thoroughly proven ‘by ‘mill experience. It gives many 
advantages which result in better opening room efficiency, 
including less waste and a-cleaner picker lap. Decidedly 
worth your investigating. Write for full particulars. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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EQUIPMENT 


& N. J. Bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
has issued a new bulletin (No. 547) on 
“Lubrication of Draper-Diehl Power Trans- 
mitter Assembly” on Draper looms. This 
technical data, accompanied by a cut-away 
illustration of the assembly, has been re- 
leased upon the completion of mill tests 
which demonstrated conclusively that Non- 
Fluid Oil provides much more positive, 
cleanly and economical lubrication than or- 
dinary greases. Recommendations have been 
made as to the eficient method of 
lubricating Draper-Diehl power transmitter 
assembly. This bulletin may be obtained by 
requesting it on the ‘want’ coupon in this 
section. (M-1) 


most 


Syton Booklet 


A 20-page, illustrated booklet on the ad- 
vantages of Syton, a chemical spinning aid 
for synthetic and natural fibers, has been 
prepared by Monsanto Chemical Co. A ma- 
pority of major mills are reported in the 
booklet to have proved the value of Syton 


SUPPLIES — SERVICES 


for spinning wool yarns. In addition, the 
booklet includes several case histories of 
mill results with the product on the worsted 
systems. “With the use of synthetic fibers 
increasing,’ the booklet points out, “mills 
that formerly had little trouble spinning 
fine grades of straight wool to counts well 
below the limit spin are now finding that 
Syton's control of fiber slippage is a great 
help in spinning their hard-to-control wool- 
synthetic blends." Syton is described as a 
whitish, translucent, water dispersion of an 
amorphous silica that “has just one effect 
on fibers—increased inter-fiber friction for 
reduced fiber slippage.’ The chemical has 
no abrasive action on fibers or equipment. 
Charts and photographs illustrate the prop- 
erties of the chemical as well as its applica- 
tion and formulation. (M-2) 


Liquid Gloze Enamel 


A new quick-drying enamel is now being 
distributed nationally to industrial users by 
Rex Industrial Paint Works. Known as 
Liquid Glaze heavy-duty enamel, the com- 
pany reports that this product has been ac- 
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claimed in the New York area as incorpo- 
rating the following advantages: easy brush- 
ing, excellent coverage and greater durabil- 
ity. The distributors claim that textile 
plants will find Liquid Glaze superior to 
other enamels due to the extreme inertness 
of this enamle to alkaline chemicals, water 
and steam. Liquid Glaze holds its gloss 
longer, it is stated, and thereby reduces 
maintenance costs. (M-3) 


G. E. Bulletin 

A new bulletin on a magnetic yarn-tension 
brake for textile mills has been announced 
as available from the General Electric Co. 
The well-illustrated bulletin, designated 
GEA-5472, covers design features and per- 
formance advantages of the compact new 
G. E. brake which operates by magnetic drag 
and eliminates pinch friction and scuffing 
of delicate yarns. Included in the bulletin 
is a Cutaway view of the brake and a chart 
showing its characteristic curves at several 
tension settings. (M-4) 


Transmission Systems 


A new catalog now ready for distribution 
describes completely the pneumatic, mag- 
netic, electric, 
follower 


electronic- 
transmission systems for use in 
measurement and control of flow, pressure, 
liquid level, viscosity and specific gravity. 
The catalog (T-50) 
trated containing 


electronic. and 


is profusely illus- 
performance characteris- 
tics and schematic diagrams of the various 
systems. (M-5) 


G. E. Motor Bulletins 


Textile motors for looms, spinning frames, 
and twisters are described in three separate 
new bulletins announced as available from 
the General Electric Co. Designated as 
GEA-5858, a four-page bulletin. on totally- 
enclosed ball-bearing loom motors points 
out electrical and construction features in 
addition to a bearing design which permits 
relubrication when necessary. Also included 
in the bulletin is a brief description of new 
G.E 

The new screenless open textile motor for 
spinning frames, roving frames, pickers and 
opening equipment is the subject of a well- 
illustrated four-page bulletin listed as GEA- 
5837. Features of lint-free operation; easy 
installation and maintenance, and depend- 
able service are illustrated by using cutaway 
drawings and photographs of component 
parts of the motor. It also contains a brief 
description of the new G. E. lint-tight a.c. 
combination motor starter. 

A two-page bulletin on vertical motors 
for twisters (GEA-5860) describes the fea- 
tures of a special vertical motor designed 
by General Electric to provide higher horse- 
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power in smaller frames to meet present-day 
high spindle speeds. This bulletin also con- 
tains the mailing addresses of all G. E. ap- 
paratus service shops and apparatus sales 
ofhices in the United States. (M-G) 


Norcross Sizeometer 


The Norcross Corp. has developed a new 
method for preparing warp sizing that com- 
bines the advantages of cooking and homo- 
genizing size, and furthermore incorporates 
the use of a Viscometer (shown) so that 
each batch is finished to a fixed viscosity. 

A pump is used to withdraw size from 
the lower end of the cooking kettle and dis- 
charge it into a mixer within the cooking 
kettle. The steam is also discharged in this 
mixer so that the size is agitated and act- 
ually cooked under pressure. The pressure 
build up in the mixer by the combined 
effect of the steam and the pump provides 
the advantages of pressure cooking and also 
extrudes the size from the mixer into the 
cooking kettle through orifices which fur- 
ther break down the size and globules. The 
combined effect of this equipment produces 
a very smooth, uniform size in approxti- 
mately one-third the normal cooking time. 
Instructions are furnished so that the mixer 
can be easily constructed by the purchaser, or 
the firm will furnish that part of the equip- 
ment if preferred. The necessary components 
for this method of preparing size can be 
very readily added to any existing cooking 
kettle. The operating procedure is very sim- 
ple, all of the ingredients are added to the 
kettle in the usual manner, and the start 
button on the Viscometer is pressed. The 
Viscometer then completely controls the en- 
tire process turning off the steam and stop- 
ing the pump when the size is finished to 
the correct viscosity. The Norcross Sizeome- 
ter is a package unit consisting of a meas- 
uring element, pump, 
power-operated valves, and a dual thermo- 
Stat. 

The benefits claimed from this equipment 
are: (1) The size is prepared in approxi- 
mately one-third the normal cooking time. 
(2) Automatically produces a smooth,-: uni- 
form size controlled to the correct viscosity. 
(3) Viscosity of each batch is accurately 
recorded by a proven instrument. (4) The 
agitation under high pressure reduces large 
molecules to uniformly smaller molecules. 
Due to this reduction, the size does not 
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continue to break down in storage and in 
the size box like conventionally cooked size. 
(5) Thin boiling starches can be replaced 
with pearl starch in most <ases when pre- 


pared by this method. (M-7) 


Grommet V-Belt Bulletin 


The Texrope grommet v-belt, for which 
20 to 50 per cent longer life is claimed, is 
described in a new bulletin (20B6497A) 
released by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The 
Texrope grommet v-belt is the only belt 
made without a splice. According to the 
bulletin, it is cooler running, is shock ab- 
sorbent, has one-tenth the shrinkage and 
one-third the stretch of other belts, offers 
less slip and more grip, and is 20 per cent 
stronger. Cross section illustrations show 
how the Texrope grommet v-belt provides a 
higher gripping pressure under all load con- 
ditions. (M-8) 


Silicone Masonry Coating 
*‘ The newest development of the A. C. 
Horn Co. research laboratories—Dehydra- 
tine No. 22—<contains polysiloxane resins 
generally known as silicones which operate 
in the principle of negative capillarity. This 
term refers to a condition whereby a capil- 
lary tube, lined with a non-wettable mate- 
rial, offers strong resistance to the passage 
of water. When treated with Dehydratine 


No. 22, pores of concrete, stucco and ma- 
sonry become effectively water repellent. 
These silicone compounds when applied to 
a clean, dry continuous masonry surface 
above grade will penetrate more deeply than 
conventional surface treatments and will 
provide a higher degree of water repellence 
for a long period of time. Dehydratine No. 
22 is applied by brush or spray after defec- 
tive joints have been repaired and consoli- 
dated by solid repointing. It then repels 
water, minimizes efflorescence while allow- 
ing the masonry to ‘breathe.’ Since Dehy- 
dratine No. 22 is a clear water-repellent it 
will not discolor or change the appearance 
of masonry surfaces while preserving them. 
It is acid and alkali resistant. (M-9) 


Industrial Cellophane Tape 


The “highest quality and tightest-sticking 
Scotch brand transparent cellophane tape 
yet made” for industrial packaging and seal- 
ing has been announced by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co. The tape’s en- 
tirely new construction features a new more 
stable cellophane backing, a more aggressive 
adhesive, and a special (patented) surface 
treatment. The surface treatment alone— 
which provides easy unwind, and assurance 
against breakage and adhesive transfer—is 
regarded as “one of the greatest advances in 
basic tape technology.” In addition, the new 
tape possesses ‘excellent’ aging qualities 
and transparency. Also, it is wound on a 
special air-cushioned core that reduces tele- 
scoping, it was pointed out. The tape’s more 
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aggressive adhesive is expected to make it 
an improved sealing medium for bags, pack- 
ages, cans, tubes and cartons, as well as for 
splicing papers, films, foils and cloth. The 
new tape is being made available through 
wholesalers nationally in one-fourth to six- 
inch widths on 2,592-inch rolls, with other 
widths available on special order (M-10) 
Semet-Solvay Petrochemicals 
Semet-Solvay Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., announces it is now produc- 
ing on a small plant scale at Buffalo, N. Y.., 
a new material derived from ethylene, called 
Alcowax. A full-scale petrochemical plant is 
under construction at the same location for 
the production of this material and will be 
in operation some time in 1953. It ts re- 
ported that unlike most other polymers of 
this type the present grade of Alcowax has 
wax-like hardness and a melting point of 
approximately 100° C. It is further stated 
that the material has the properties of being 
hard, of white translucent color and is 
tasteless, non-toxic and substantially odor- 
less. Also noted is its quality of having a 
melting point higher than that of the nat- 
ural waxes, against a moderately low melt 
viscosity, so that it is readily dispersible in 
various types of waxes and other mediums 
at moderately low temperatures. A modifica- 
tion in development is classified as emulsi- 


hable. (M-11) 


Speed Reduction Drives 


American Pulley Co. announces Shaft- 
King, a new series of 20.1 ratio speed- 
reduction units featuring important im- 
provements in gears, bearings, housing, 
lubrication and oil sealing systems. The new 
units represent the most advanced design in 
shaft-mounted speed reducers since they 
were first introduced 12 years ago. Gearing 
in Shaft-King speed reducers consists of two 
trains of the single-helical type. Gears are 
precision-cut from alloy steel forgings and 
are flame-hardened. An exclusive feature of 
Shaft-King construction is the use of both 
ball bearings and tapered-roller bearings 
where each can be utilized most effectively. 
Longer bearing and gear life is made possi- 
ble by the exclusive three-wall housing. 
Gearing and bearings are continuously 
splash-lubricated by the high-speed gear and 
the counter-shaft pinion which run in a 
large oil reservoir in the lower third of the 
Shaft-King housing. American Pulley's pat- 
ented concentric shaft design places both 
input and output shaft above oil level, there- 
fore bearing seals do not operate against a 
head of oil. An additional feature is a leak- 
proof, anti-friction oil-sealing system. Inter- 
changeable patented split tapered bushings 
with locking nuts eliminate fretting-corro- 
sion and make the units immediately adapt- 
able to any shaft size up through 342 inches. 
Shaft-King speed reducers are easily mount- 
ed directly on shaft of driven machine and 
require only standard shaft lengths (twice 
shaft diameter plus clearance) for mount- 
ing. As protection against shock, jam or 
built-up loads, Shaft-King speed reducers 
can be equipped with the American torque- 
arm overload release. Shaft-King speed re- 
duction drives are illustrated and described 
in a new 20-page catalog available upon 
request. (M-12) 
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National Aniline Expanding 


National Aniline Division of — Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. is starting construc- 
tion of a new plant for the production of 
maleic anhydride and fumaric acid on 
its recently-acquired plant site south of 
Moundsville, W. Va. The new plant which 
will substantially increase National's maleic 
anhydride capacity is located adjacent to 
National's new aniline plant now in the 
course of construction. F. J. Krueger, engi- 
neering manager, National Aniline Division, 
will direct the new Moundsville project for 
which the Defense Production Administra- 
tion has awarded a Certificate of Necessity 
covering 50 per cent of the cost of the fa- 
cilities estimated at $4,500,000. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for late 1953 or early 
1954. 

Maleic anhydride was first manufactured 
as a commercial organic chemical by Na- 
tional Aniline in 1933 by the catalytic oxida- 
tion of benzene, a process previously dis- 
covered by chemists of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. Its unique chemical structure 
makes it of interest for use in the manufac- 
ture of high polymeric products of both the 
condensation and addition type. Accord- 
ingly, it is widely used in the preparation of 
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SHUTTLES 
FOR 


DRAPER 
LOOMS 


a longer filling package. 


One of them is 1514" long, the other a 


Major shuttle improvements have long 
come from Watson-Williams. This time the 
Shuttle People have introduced two leaders 
in their field — shuttles for Draper Looms, 
fitted with Cast Iron Eyes, to accommodate 


synthetic resins, which are important ingre- 
dients for coating compositions, adhesives, 
and also in the preparation of synthetic plas- 
tics for molded laminated articles. Addi- 
tionally it is of value for upgrading of dry- 
ing and semi-drying oils and as a raw ma- 
terial for the preparation of such diverse 
end products as wetting agents, textile fin- 
ishes, fungicides and insecticides. Fumaric 
acid serves many of the same uses and is 
also valuable as a food acidulant and baking 
powder ingredient. 


Wellington Sears Renovation 


Willfred W. Lufkin, Jr., president of 
Wellington Sears Co., recently annouficed 
plans for complete modernization and air 
conditioning of the company’s New York 
headquarters at 65 Worth Street, beginning 
in early 1953. The extensive alteration pro- 
gram is being supervised by the firm of 
Beeston-Stott-Patterson Designers, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


To offer an unprecedented service to de- 
signers in the textile industry, according to 
W. Allen Traver, chairman of the board, is 


bobbin. 


standard 1534” long. Both are equipped 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Mfg. Co. 
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WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Watson G Desmond, Box 1954, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Arthur J. Bahan, P. O. Drawer 779, 
Greenville, S. C. 

John Wyatt, P. O. Box 701, Greens- 
boro, N. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Francis B. Wells, 805 Linwood Avenue, 


the object of a unique series of Franklin 
Process Co. advertisements secheduled to 
appear in textile trade papers during 1953. 
Mr. Traver states: “Textile designing is a 
universal art, and one of the oldest known 
to man. In examining the collection of yarn- 
dyed fabric samples in the Museum of Art 
at R. I. School of Design in Providence. 
we were struck with the idea: Why not re- 
produce some of the fine designs of the past, 
to show that the possibilities for creative 
patterning are literally unlimited ?” 

Review of fine designs created in the past, 
it is believed, should be a refreshing and 
welcome stimulus to modern designers. Of 
thousands of fabric samples in the R. I. 
design school museum, Franklin Process 
narrowed the choice to six specimens rep- 
resenting varied historical periods and geo- 
graphical origins. Included are: 6th Cen- 
tury tapestry weave loomed by an unknown 
Copt, a Christianized descendant of the 
pyramid-builders of ancient Egypt; a 12th 
Century Islamic fragment, with motif of 
conventionalized Arabic script, also woven 
in Egypt; a 14th Century narrow fabric 
from Peru, loomed during the late Chimu 
period, representing a school of ‘‘sophisti- 
cated primitivism;”’ an Italian fabric of the 
same century, when Europe was just waking 


with 8” bobbins. The 15/4“ length shuttle 
is designed to use a short eye to give longer 
bobbin length. A short eye can also be in- 
corporated in shuttles of other lengths for 
Standard Draper Looms, and for C and K 
cotton looms to provide a maximum length 


NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., 
Worcester 2, Mass. 


La Porte, Indiana 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—— 


up to the Renaissance of originality in all 
the arts of living; a 16th Century silk bro- 
cade from Spain, emblazoned with royal 
lions; and a richly imaginative 17th Cen- 
tury Chinese design. 

In the hope that these exhibits may sug- 
gest novel ideas for modern textile designs, 
Franklin Process underwrote a costly pro- 
gram of color photography to reproduce the 
originals with the greatest possible accu- 
racy. Technical advice was provided by 
Dr. Rudolf Berliner, curator of decorative 
arts at the R. I. School of Design museum, 
and Graham Keith, assistant curator. 

“Few in the textile industry,’ Mr. Traver 
points out, ‘realize what infinitely rich re- 
sources of ideas lie ready to hand in such 
treasure houses as the museum.’ A major 
function of the school’s department of deco- 
rative afts, for instance, is to familiarize 
students with good design through first-hand 
study of fine pieces of work from the earliest 
periods of history to the present day. Their 
attention is directed to the influence of the 
intended use of materials on design and 
techniques of production. This intimate 
contact with original sources enables stu- 
dents to evolve new creative designs from 
old motifs—and the same facilities for stim- 
ulating creative thought are open to com- 
mercial designers already employed in the 
textile industry. 

The Franklin Process project is an in- 
stance of a company's taking advantage of 
services freely oftered by the decorative arts 


department of the Providence institution. 
Dr. Berliner is quoted to the effect that 
such a department serves three publics: 
“The general public, among whom it at- 
tempts to stir up interest in the decorative 
arts, by showing the best ever produced— 
thereby raising standards of public taste, 
which results in demands on industry for 
better workmanship and better design; the 
manufacturer and distributor, who gain 
broader perspective by learning about the 
quality of work done elsewhere; and the 
designer and craftsman, who can be inspired 
to produce better quality in their own work, 
to answer the demands of the general 


public.” 


The textile collection from which Frank- 
lin Process made selections for authentic 
full-color reproduction in the present series 
covers the work of craftsmen from about 
300 A.D. to the present. Through purchase 
and gifts, it is particularly strong in fabrics 
woven during the 17th, 18th, late 19th and 
20th Centuries. Most important part of the 
collection is the Jacob Ziskind donation of 
some 500,000 to a million woven and 
printed designs which came from the Ar- 
nold Print Works of North Adams, Mass. 
Including both French and American sam- 
ples, it constitutes—— even though not yet 
fully classified and annotated—an exhibit 
of textile designs such as can be found on 
public view nowhere else in the world. The 
Ziskind collection, together with the re- 
cently-acquired Alphonse Haus collection of 
19th and 20tht Century French and Ameri- 
can woven silks, makes the R. I. School of 


EXCEL Keeps Your Production Rolling 
24 TRUCKS For The Textile Industry 


The Excel 
No. 1000. Fibre Truck 


A sturdily constructed truck with plenty of 
solid rivets to prevent buckling. Built of 
.090 vulcanized fibre, smooth sanded hard- 
wood, with heavy duty metal top-rail and 
corners. Casters are securely bolted to bot- 


tom. Finished in paint or clear lacquer. 


No. 800 Platform Truck No. 1700 Cone Truck 
Loose Dofl Box No. 900 Metal Conditioning No. 1800 Beam Truck 
Doff Box Frames Truck No. 1900 Sliver Can Truck 
Doff Truck No. 1100 Steel Lap Truck No. 2000 Swing Bed Doff Truck 
Slatted Yarn Truck No. 1200 Utility Fibre Truck No. 2100 Battery Filling Truck 
Metal Yarn Truck No. 1300 Utility Metal Truck No. 2200 Rack Truck 
Slatted Conditioning No. 1400 Comber Lap Truck No. 2300 Fibre Truck 
Truck No. 1500 Pin Board Truck No. 2400 Stainless Steel Dye 
No. 700 Waste Can Truck No. 1600 Bale Opening Truck House Truck 


Many Other Special Trucks 


Representatives 


Mr. N. W. Eurey .. 
Mr. Paul Eurey 


_. Lincolnton, N. C. 
_.... Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc.... LaGrange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. Fall River, Mass. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON 
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Design art museum a peerless source for 
reference by modern designers. 

Decision by Franklin Process to confine 
the present series of reproductions to choices 
from earlier periods, Mr. Traver states, 
stemmed from the desire to show the versa- 
tility of designers of the past in creating 
ingeniously attractive fabrics with colored 
yarns. A full-color reprint of each Franklin 
Process reproduction of fabrics in the mu- 
seum of arts, R. I. School of Design, may be 
obtained on request. 


General Dye, Chattanooga 


General Dyestuff Corp. is planning to 
build a mew sales branch and laboratory at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., according to S. H. Wil- 
liams, vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the company, which has headquar- 
ters in New York City. H. A. Webb, who 
has been on the sales staff of the General 
Dyestuff branch at Charlotte, N. C., many 
years, has been placed in charge of all the 
company's operations at the new branch. A 
100x180-foot plot recently was acquired on 
Rossville Avenue and construction of a one- 
story building to house the branch sales 
ofice, laboratory and warehouse will get 
under way shortly, Mr. Williams said. The 
building, which will be completed by July 
or August, 1953, will be constructed of con- 
crete block and brick veneer with a steel 
truss roof and will be fireproof throughout. 
William Crutchheld is architect. Mr. Wil- 
liams said that the new branch would make 
possible considerable expansion of its lab- 
oratory and shipping services in order to 
meet the increasing demands of the expand- 
ing textile industry in the South. The ware- 
house area will extend over 15,000 square 
feet. 


Link-Belt Colmar Plant 


Manufacture of custom-designed convey- 
ing and processing machinery has been put 
on a straight-line production basis in the 
new 300,000 square-foot plant, designed 
and built for Link-Belt Co. by the Austin 
Co.,at Colmar, Pa., 25 miles north of Phila- 
delphia. The Colmar plant is Link-Belt's 
17th. A large group of engineers, industrial- 
ists and civic leaders inspected the new 
plant Dec. 1. 

Robert C. Becherer, president of the com- 
pany, headed the group of Link-Belt direc- 
tors and officers who welcomed the guests 
in the huge engineering department, which 
occupies the entire upper floor of two-story 
brick office building. Inside the plant, the 
group saw production under way on éle- 
ments for a Venezuelan iron ore handling 
system that will unload, crush, screen and 
store the ore at the rate of 6,000 long tons 
per hour—-100 tons per minute. The Colmar 
plant is of modern design, with large, un- 
crowded work areas. It combines straight- 
line production with utmost flexibility. 
Changes in layout can be made to suit a 
wide variety of products. The plant is 880 
feet long, 300 feet wide, with a two-story 
office building. 

Craneways in four of five 60 feet produc- 
tion bays, with 32 feet clearances below 
trusses, extend under still higher transverse 
craneways in the receiving and shipping 
cross bays at either end. 
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Rayon Shipments For November Listed 


Rayon and acetate yarn and staple shipments in Novem- 
ber totaled 101,100,000 pounds, an amount slightly more 
than shipments in the previous month but 19 per cent 
greater than those in November, 1951, according to the 
Textile Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc. The rayon and acetate producing industry 
has now chalked up shipments in excess of 100,000,000 
pounds for six consecutive months. Calculated production 
in November was slightly less than shipments, and industry 
stock at the end of the month was cut to 75,000,000 pounds. 

Compared to October, shipments of rayon regular tenacity 
yarn wete down 100,000 pounds in November while ace- 
tate yarn shipments were down 600,000 pounds. November 
shipments of viscose high tenacity yarn were down 1,100,- 
000 pounds. These losses were more than offset by a 400,- 
000-pound gain in rayon staple-+-tow and a 2,000,000- 
pound increase in acetate staple-+-tow shipments. 

Comparison of shipments with November, 1951, reveals 
that shipments of rayon regular tenacity yarn increased 35 
per cent, acetate yarn 62 per cent and viscose high tenacity 
yarn 11 per cent. Rayon staple-+-tow shipments were up 
only one per cent, however, while acetate staple-+-tow de- 
clined by eight per cent. 

The Organon survey of industry capacity for man-made 
fibers as of November, 1952, reveals that there is a current 
output potential of 1,838,000,000 pounds on an annual 
basis of 52 weeks. By July, 1953, the industry's capacity 
is expected to increase to a total of 2,056,000,000 pounds 
and by March, 1954, to 2,160,000,000 pounds. As of Octo- 
ber, 1954, the capacity figure is estimated at 2,273,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 24 per cent over the current figure. 


The Organon explains that its capacity data include fig- 
ures for rayon (cuprammonium and viscose), acetate and 
the non-cellulosic fibers and for all types of primary prod- 
ucts such as filament yarn, monofilaments, staple, tow, 
horsehair, and straw. Rayon waste data are not included. 
The publication emphasizes that its capacity survey is in 
no sense to be regarded as a forecast of actual production. 

Comparison of the results of the current capacity survey 
with a special study made in March of 1952 reveals some 
changes in the annual potential rate of fiber output. In 
March, viscose high tenacity capacity for the third quarter 
of 1952 was estimated at 433,000,000 pounds. Actual July- 
September production was at an annual rate of 424,000,000 
pounds and it is deemed, therefore, that the Spring capacity 
projection was reasonable. The new November, 1952, 
capacity for this product is now placed at 457,000,000 
pounds, due to installation of mew machinery. By the 
middle of 1953, high tenacity yarn potential is expected 
to total 500,000,000 pounds and by the Fall of 1954 will 
rise an additional 10,000,000 pounds. 

Last Spring, capacity of viscose-+-cupra regular and inter- 
mediate tenacity yarn was projected to 282,000,000 pounds 
in the third quarter of 1952, a decline compared to the 
previous year. This capacity estimate was borne out by the 
current present capacity of 284,000,000 pounds. This ca- 
pacity will continue to decline to a total of 278,000,000 
pounds by July, 1953, but thereafter is expected to rise to 
286,000,000 pounds in the Spring of 1954. 


All of the anticipated capacity for rayon staple+tow 
shown in the Spring survey has not been realized, according 
to the Organon, although the directional trend was forecast 
correctly as evidenced by the current November figure of 
230,000,000 pounds against a prediction of 235,000,000 


BUILDING A BIGGER EQUITY 


This service enables present capital to do a lot more work. You can do more 
business. Our service pays its own way ... and then some! 


The business factored by Crompton has what it takes for better performance. 
Profit production alone can build up your equity. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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When Crompton factors a business, the owner’s equity remains 
intact ... and gets a better chance to grow. 


Crompton Factoring turns receivables promptly into cash for 
the needs of current operation. This continuous supply of liquid 
capital is both self-replenishing and self-liquidating. Your obli- 
gation is geared to actual sales. 


Tle 
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RICE IMPROVED DOBBY BARS 


The improved bar with clear peg holes and eyes that will 
not twist. Made of thoroughly air dried stock. 


Other Loom Supplies 


HARRIS “HEAVY DUTY” 
LUG STRAP 


PICK-ARM STRAPS 


WIRECORE” 
LOOM CORD 


FIBRE AND LEATHER 
ADJUSTING STRAPS 


DOBBY PEGS 


SPECIAL BRAIDED 
LOOM CORDS 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 
Jefferson Bldg. P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


- 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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pounds. By next July capacity for this product is expected 
to increase by nearly 100,000,000 pounds. The steel strike, 
it is learned, slowed up installation af several of the staple 
producing facilities. By the Spring of 1954, the capacity 
of this branch of the industry is expected to tise to 360,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Compared to the forecast of a year ago, acetate yarn 
capacity, which had been expected to rise to 394,000,000 
pounds by July of 1952 fell short of this figure and the 
November, 1952. capacity 1S given at 390,000,000 pounds 
It is expected to increase to 398,000,000 pounds by July 
1953, with no further increases projected at this time 
Capacity forecasts were not realized for acetate staple-+-tow, 
which had been expected to reach 172,000,000 pounds by 
July, 1952, and the current capacity 1s revised to 158,000,- 
000 pounds with an expected increase to 171,000,000 
pounds by July, 1953. 

In the non-cellulosic fiber field, the total current capacity, 
according to the Organon, is estimated at 319,000,000 
pounds, annual basis, and this is expected to increase to 
385,000,000 pounds in July, 1953, 437,000,000 pounds in 
March, 1954, and 548,000,000 pounds in October, 1954. 
(Non-cellulosic fibers include nylon, Orlon, Dacron, dynel, 
Acrilan, Vicara, saran, glass fiber, etc.) 

The October, 1954, estimate represents an increase of 72 
per cent over the current rated capacity. By type of product, 
however, the changes are quite different, with the capacity 
of filament yarn+monofilments increasing from 238,000,,- 
000 pounds currently to 440,000,000 pounds in October, 
1954, or by 43 per cent. Over the period, however, staple-- 
tow capacity will increase from 81,000,000 pounds to 208,,- 
000,000 pounds, a figure 21/, times as large as the current 
capacity. 

On the subject of high tenacity viscose yarn, the Organon 
points out that it is often erroneously assumed that all this 
yarn is sold for ultimate use in the manufacture of tires. 
There are, however, many other growing markets for this 
product. An analysis of shipments of high tenacity yarn in 
the first nine months of 1952 reveal that the hose and belt- 
ing trade received 9,685,000 pounds. The broad woven 
goods trade, exclusive of tires, received 955,000 pounds, 
narrow woven goods 70,000 pounds, and all other uses 
1,150,000 pounds. Exports of high tenacity yarn in this 
period amount to 2,080,000 pounds. With the 290.- 
630,000 pounds shipped for tire manufacturing, total ship- 
ments of high tenacity yarn amounted to 304,570,000 
pounds. 


Cail onus for Quick Service 


RING HOLDERS 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS 
BOBBIN GEARS 
SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 


Kluttz Machine and Foundry Company 
P. 0. Box 71, Gastonia, N. C. + Telephone 5-3921 
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These data, according to the Organon, include not only 
first quality yarn, but off-quality yarn as well. The latter 
grades are sold where the strength or uniformity required 
for tires is not important. The figure for hose and belting 
includes related non-tire rubber products such as fuel cell 
fabric. In the broad woven category, the high tenacity yarn 
is sold for carpet backing, upholsteries, draperies, duck, etc. 
Narrow woven goods are understood to include tapes and 
webbing, venetian blind tapes, ribbons, labels, etc. All 
other uses include braids, lace goods, wire covering, shoe 
laces, clotheslines, rope and other cordage, sewing thread, 
tow target canopy lines, reinforced gum paper tape, non- 
woven and bonded fabrics, flock, Christmas tree decorations, 
mechanical packing, and many other uses. 


The Organon states that it is to be presumed that the 
main export item is yarn for tire manufacturing. In addi- 
tion to these exports of high tenacity yarn there are exports 
of tire cord and fabric which amounted to 16,950,000 
pounds in 1951 and 7,966,000 pounds in the first nine 
months of 1952. 


Analyzing the world wool situation, the Organon points 
out that the average production in the period between 1936 
and 1952 has been approximately 3,950,000,000 pounds 
per year. Deviations from this “arithmetic” average are 
surprisingly small over the 18-season period, ranging from 
a minus 350,000,000 figure in 1935-1936 to a plus 250.,- 
000,000-pound figure in 1941-1942. The current season 
shows an output of 4,170,000,000 pounds. 

It is notable, according to the Organon, that Australian 
production has held close to 1,100,000,000 pounds, grease 
basis, for the last four seasons. The 1952-1953 figure of 
1,160,000,000 pounds represents the largest Australian out- 
put since the record 1943-1944 season. New Zealand's 
output has gone up slightly in the last three seasons. In 
Argentina, production has stayed about the same for the 
last five seasons and the country continues to hold second 
place as a world producer with New Zealand close behind. 

The United States hit its peak in wool production with 
455,000,000 pounds in 1942-1943 and dropped off each 
year thereafter to a low of 248,000,000 pounds in 1950- 
1951. There has been a slight recovery in the two succeed- 
ing seasons, but wool production is still far below the 1935- 
1939 average of 425,000,000 pounds. The wool clip of the 
Union of South Africa has risen slightly since 1949-1950. 

The comparison of wool production with that of other 
fibers is of interest, according to the Organon. World pro- 
duction of cotton, averaging 22,800,000 bales in the 1934- 


Davis Card 
Scavenger 
Roll Covers® 


Strip Clean instantly 

Fit Any Sized Roll 

Hug “Beat-Up” Rolls Tightly 

No Seams—No Frayed Ends 

Outiast Paper or Cloth Covers—3 times 
Free Trial: Send us an old scavenger rol! to be 


recovered. We will return it to you prepaid and 
let you be the judge. 


We also make: Knit Dye leaiep: Sheepskin and 
Cloth Clearers; Star Brand & Roller Varnish 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 
P.O. Bex 1003 Telephone 5-2791 Gastonia, N. C. 
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A STRONG LINK 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


Increase your profit opportunities 
with these strong, dependable links 


in your production chain. In mill 
after mill a switch to CARTER 
TRAVELERS has meant less ends 
down, smoother running work and 
stronger, finer yarn. 


Your quality goes up — costs 
come down— when you put 
CARTER TRAVELERS 
to work. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DiviSiOn OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. © 


REPRESENTATIVES 


R. A. Haynes, Special Representative... _.....114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonis, 
& 501 S. Chester St. Gastonia, N. C. 
128 Hudson St. Spartanburg, S. C. 
3014 Lewis Farm Road, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. W. Brown A __.P. O. Box No. 560, LaGrange, Ga. 
P. O. Box No. 129, Auburn, Ala. 
4@ Franklin St., Providence, R. 1. 
Hugh Williams & Co. ........ __ 47 Colborme St., Toronto 1 ,Canada 
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ii) Cut cleaning time in half 


HERE'S the Oakite Steam-Detergent Gun, 
the best answer yet to such problems as 
cleaning slasher drums, dye vats, filters, 
heaters, press rolls, looms, tenter chains. 


You just turn the valve to clean and rinse. 
Gun delivers powerful cleaning spray— 


breaks up, floats off all soils, no matter how 
hard to get at. No time wasted brushing, 
scrubbing, scraping. 


Try Oakite Steam-Detergent Cleaning on 
your tough jobs. Ask your local Oakite rep- 
resentative, or write Oakite Products, Inc., 
52D Rector St.. New York 6, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL Clean, 


OAKITE 


ct 
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THE HOLCOMBE WARP BUNCH BUILDER 


This Bunch Builder device for a warp spinning frame makes a 
skill wind at the beginning, laying the first lap on the bebbin so 
as the tail of the thread will not whip up inte the way of the top 
ef the bebbin, breaking down on the last lap. Without this device, 
a piece of thread is left on the bobbin which is to be wound off 
or cut off, taking up the time of the operator as well as making 
imperfection on the bobbin with a cutting instrument which will 
seoner or later have to be replaced and is also expensive. 


We also manufacture an efficient FILLING FEELER and THREAD 
CUTTER 


COLUMBUS TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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1938 seasons increased 44 per cent to 32,900,000 bales in 
1951-1952. The same calculation for wool shows a world 
increase of only 13 per cent. Global production of the man- 
made fibers averaged 1,540,000,000 pounds in 1935-1938 
and increased to 4,220,000,000 pounds in 1951, an increase 
of 175 per cent. 


Cotton Research Clinic Slated Feb. 18-20 


The fourth annual Cotton Research Clinic, sponsored by 
the National Cotton Council's utilization research division, 
will be held Feb. 18, 29 and 20 at the General Oglethorpe 
Hotel in Savannah, Ga. Dr. Leonard Smith, director of 
utilization research for the council, said two sessions of the 
three-day meeting will be devoted to a discussion of new 
developments in the initial processing of cotton, which 
includes the opening and cleaning of baled cotton. W. A. 
Hunter, research director of T.M.M.. Ltd., of Helmshore, 
England, will describe a new system for opening and blend- 
ing cotton. Other speakers will include R. M. Jones, vice- 
president in charge of research of Saco-Lowell Shops, A. L. 
Vandergriff of the Lummus Cotton Gin Co., and Ralph M 
Rusca of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 

Fiber and yarn strength will be discussed at another 
session, Dr. Smith announced, and new instruments for 
measuring the strength and elongation of cotton fibers will 
be demonstrated. “Within the last year important new 
evidence has been obtained showing the relationship be- 
tween fiber extensibility and such properties as wear resist- 
ance and tearing strength,’ Dr. Smith said. “‘Cotton mills 
may derive from these studies a new tool which will allow 
them to improve their selection of cotton types for partic- 
ular products.’ A complete program for the meeting will 
be announced later. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Unit Meets Jan. 10 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists will hold its first 1953 techni- 
cal meeting on Jan. 10 at the Clemson House, Clemson, §. C. 
C. O. Stevenson of the Ciba Co. is in charge of arrangements 
for the meeting. 

The program for the meeting follows: 10:30 a.m., re- 
search meeting, textile school auditorium, with Neal A. 
Truslow, chairman of research committee, presiding; 1 p.m 
officers’ luncheon; 3:30 p.m., technical session, Saber Room, 
Clemson House, the speaker, J. V. Boone of Geigy Co., 
Inc., “Organic Sequestering Agents in Wet Textile Process- 
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ing.’ This will be followed by a question and answer 
period. The meeting will be concluded with a banquet, be- 
ginning at 7 p.m. 


Standard Wool Grade Index Available 


The United States Testing Co., Inc., 1415 Park Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J., has recently revised and reprinted a ‘‘Stand- 
ard Wool Grade Index’’ which is available to the industry 
without charge. The recent demand for the ‘Standard Tex- 
tile Moisture Regain Index,’ has prompted the reprinting 
of the wool grade cards. The revised cards show the grades 
based on Micron diameters and top numbers. In addition 
a chart showing fiber diameter distribution of standard 
grades and substandard grades, is included. These handy 
pocket-sized cards have been in constant demand for several 
years, and may be obtained without cost or obligation from 


the Hoboken laboratories. 


Council Announces Committee Appointments 


Appointments of committees to lay plans for the cotton 
industry's 1953 research and promotion program, including 
appointment of an advisory committee to the council, was 
announced recently by Harold A. Young, president of the 
National Cotton Council. Textile executives named to serve 
on the various committees follow: 

Production and marketing—A. B. Emmert, vice-president 
of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va.; Henry McD. Tichenor, 
president of Walton Cotton Mill, Monroe, Ga.; and A. K. 
Winget of American & Efird Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 

Utilization research—M. Earl Heard, director of research 
for West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; Charles C. Hertwig, presi- 
dent of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; and Walter Regnery, 
vice-president of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mill. 

Sales promotion—H. K. Hallett, vice-president of Ken- 
dall Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. Reeves, president of 
Reeves Bros., New York; J. Craig Smith, president of Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; and Marshall C. Stone, gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

Foreign trade—C. A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; Shannon M. Gamble of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Ellison S. 
McKissick, president of Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C. 

Advisory committee—Dr. John H. Dillon, director of 
Textile Research Institute, Princeton, N. J.; Arthur B. Edge, 
Jr., president of Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Percy 
S. Howe, Jr., president of American Thread Co., New York; 
Robert C. Jackson, executive vice-president of the American 
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Cotton Manufacturers Institute; Harvey W. Moore, presi- 
dent of Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C.; Dr. C. T. Murchi- 
son, economic adviser to the A.C.M.I.; W. A. L. Sibley, 
president of the A.C.M.1.; Robert T. Stevens of J. P. 
Stevens & Co.. Inc.; and Mr. Cannon, Mr. Hallett, Mr. 
Heard and Mr. McKissick. 


Southern Dyeing Industry Held Leading Country 


The dyeing industry in the South is now accomplishing 
the major part of this business in the country and is grow- 
ing at a rate 50 per cent greater than the rest of the nation. 
This statement was made by W. O. Henley of American 
Aniline Products, Inc., before the recent Fall meeting tn 
Chattanooga, Tenn., of the South Central Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 

In his talk entitled ‘Dyeing Then and Now,” Mr. Henley 
warned that “if you would preserve your business, prolong 
its life, and avoid its death, you must keep a constant eye 
on the government at Washington who now, in this 1952, 
will reach into your tills and exact 82 per cent of any profits 
that you make. If you have had any government contracts, 
they will re-negotiate you on an even greater percentage 
of ‘take. If you do not, as a corporate entity, lend your 
services to watching, even as dyers, or boss dyers, or super- 
intendents, or general managers, all of the alphabetical 
agencies through which the government owns and controls 
your business, it will be so easy for you to violate a law 
or regulations and suffer such severe penalties that your 
demise can be expected.” 

A second speaker, L. M. Miller of the chemical division 
of Armour & Co., outlined the increasing use by the textile 
industry of chemicals derived from the fats and oils of the 
meat packing industry. 

Mr. Miller said the fats and oils industry was con- 
stantly searching for new compounds and new uses for 
those compounds now produced. The textile industry on 
the other hand, he said, is alert and open-minded, and is 
also always searching for improvements in its processing. 
“I hope that I have succeeded,” Mr. Miller said, “in dem- 
onstrating the wisdom of our two industries collaborating 
for progress. We welcome your inquiries. We sincerely 
believe that your problems are our problems and that work- 
ing together for their solution can only result in great 
mutual benefits.” 

E. E,.Burgner, Jr., of Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, was named chairman of the South Central Section. 
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P ©. Anderson of Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
was named vice-chairman. Joe T. Bohannon of American 
Aniline Products, Chattanooga, was named secretary. W. F. 
Luther of Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, was selected 
as treasurer. Glenn R. Bellamy of Ciba Co., Inc., Chatta 
nooga, was named to the sectional committee, his term of 
office to expire in 1956. Other members of the sectional 
committee, with the dates of ending of term of office are: 
R. J. Quigg, Jr., J. Quigg Chemical Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., 1953; J. H. O'Niell, Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, 
Ga., 1954; W. G. Agnew, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, 1955; H. A. Webb, General Dyestuft Corp., Chatta- 
nooga, is the retiring member of the sectional committee. 


Tobin Wage Hike Proposal Is Flayed 


Reaction of Southern textile manufacturers to Secretary 
of Labor Maurice Tobin's proposal for a 13-cent increase, 
to $1 an hour, in the minimum wage paid by cotton textile 
manufacturers having Federal Government contracts, was 
immediate and antagonistic. 

An Atlanta, Ga., executive branded the new proposal as 
“stupid,” adding that any increase in wages for those work- 
ing under Walsh-Healy Act contracts will only add to the 
taxpayers’ burden’ as goods must be priced upward to meet 
the boosts. John K. Cauthen of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association expressed the opinion that the 
worker can obtain a better gross income through a method 
of understanding and sincere co-operation between em- 


ployees and management than can possibly be obtained 
through the questionable interference of political oppor- 
tunists, adding that “those areas whose politicians advocate 
the Tobin plan have a record of unemployment, abandoned 
plants, ghost communities and mills which have experienced 
long shutdowns and drastically reduced incomes from the 
owners. 

Textile merchants of New York's Worth Street saw the 
proposal as another bureaucratic determination of wage 
scales for an industry. “There is no reason why the wage 
structure should be messed up by special pay scales for gov- 
ernment contract work,” one merchant declared, “‘particu- 
larly in view of the fact that government work constitutes 
Others 


“final coup” and “parting shot” 


less than ten per cent of the industry's operations.” 
branded the proposal as a 
of the administration and 
Labor, in order to curry the favor of the unionized workers. 


a sympathetic Secretary of 


This action, as well as the recent ruling granting coal work- 
ers an increase of $1.90 a day, instead of the suggested 
$1.50 of the Wage Stabilization Board, were cited as parting 
gestures and.future reminders for the outgoing administra- 
tion to shout about. 


Regnery Develops New Bale Cinsiliie 


A new development by W. F. Regnery of Joanna (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co. may prove of considerable value in help- 
ing to eliminate tar spots on yarn and cloth, coming from 
bale ties on raw cotton, long a source of waste and expense 
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to cotton textile manufacturing plants. Mr. Regnery’s meth- 
od is outlined in a recent issue of his company’s house 
organ, The Joanna Way. 

Tar from bale ties on cotton baled in the conventional 
jute bagging cause a considerable quantity of cotton to 
stick to the bagging when the bale is opened. This is 
wasteful, but far more damage is done when portions of 
the cotton from the bale go into the mill's manufacturing 
process carrying tar spots. These tar spots, if not caught, 
show up in the yarn and later in the cloth and must be 
cut out, causing second grade goods. Many attempts to 
solve the problem have been tried over the past few years, 
but all proved impractical for one reason or another. 

Mr. Regnery’s idea, which was then developed by the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., is to 
use a new type of laminated paper-burlap covering for 
baled cotton instead of the conventional open-mesh jute 
bagging. This is a waterproof kraft paper laminated to 
a lighter-weight burlap similar to that used for wrapping 
cloth for shipment. The two materials are bonded with a 
clear latex adhesive. The new covering sells for little more 
than new burlap bagging, and since its re-sale value is 
higher, total wrapping cost per bale is probably less than 
with conventional materials. The new laminate already is 
being manufactured in three weights for commercial sale 
by Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills of Atlanta, Ga. 

A quantity of cotton from this year’s crop in the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., territory is being wrapped with this new cover- 
ing and shipped to Joanna and three other mills: which 
will test the new bagging. Some of the bales will be com- 
pletely covered while others will have two sides open in 
the conventional manntr. When the bales arrive, the con- 
dition of the coverings will be examined and the cotton 
will be identified throughout all manufacturing processes for 
further testing of the finished cloth. 

Mr. Regnery points out that the new-type bale covering, 
even if proved successful, will not completely eliminate 
the tar spot trouble in cotton. Tarred bale ties no longer 
are being used, but tarred pick sacks still are being used in 
some cotton growing areas. This causes tar spots to show 
up within the bale of cotton. The new covering, however, 
will eliminate the possibility of damage from the time the 
bale is covered until it reaches the mill. 


History Of Aniline Told In Booklet 


Relatively few people, aside from chemists, have ever 
seen a sample of aniline. Fewer still realize how important 
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a part it has in everyone's daily life. The fascinating story 
of this chemical is most interestingly told in a booklet, 74e 
Aniline Story, just issued by the National Aniline Division 
of Allied Chemical &.Dye Corp., 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

This brochure gives the history of what was man’s first 
commercial synthetic organic chemical and describes its 
many present uses and future possibilities. Initially respon- 
sible for unlocking the doors to our vast synthetic dye 
industry, aniline has also become an important raw material 
in the manufacture of drugs, medicines, photographic film, 
rubber tires, explosives, rocket fuels, seed disinfectants, 
weed killers, anti-mildew agents, blue-print paper, printing 
inks, carbon papers and veterinary deworming pharmaceu- 
ticals. Present-day American production is the equivalent 
of nearly a pound per annum for every man, woman and 


child in the U. S. A. 


U.S.D.A. Bulletin On Meseting Margins 


Textile executives will be interested in a new bulletin 
published by the Department of Agriculture. It is the de- 
partment’s 295-page Technical Bulletin No. 1062. Market- 
ing and Manufacturing Services and Margins for Textiles, 
by L. D. Howell, agricultural economist of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

An introduction to the bulletin states, in part: “As shown 


in this report, marketing margins cover all the charges 
made for services rendered from the time the raw cotton 
and wool leave the farm until the finished textile products 
are delivered to the ultimate consumer. Detailed data are 
presented in this bulletin to show the margins or costs for 
the services rendered and the items of cost included at each 
important stage in the marketing procedure. These data are 
designed to show the relative importance of these services 
from the viewpoint of costs, to indicate some of the factors 
responsible for or associated with differences in margins or 
costs, and to serve as a basis for indicating means of 
improvement. 

Price of the bulletin is 60 cents and it may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
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attendance at the annual meeting of the Textile Engineer- 
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neers held Dec. 5 at the Hotel Statler in New York City. 
Lindsay Dexter of Pepperell Mig. Co., Mass.. 
elected chairman of the division succeeding Fred D. Snyder 


Boston. was 


of W estinghouse Electric Corp., Boston. Named vice-chair- 
men were Leslie A. Runton of Alexander Smith. Inc.. 
Yonkers. N. Y.. and Ben Peacock of Whitin Machine 


Works, Atlanta, Ga. Robert M. Jones of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Me., was re-elected secretary and Harold W. 
Ball of Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., was elected 
treasurer. 

Warmth, shrinkage, crease-resistance and other qualities 
can be engineered into fabrics, the textile engineers were 
told by Louis I. Weiner, chief of the textile materials engi- 
neering laboratory of the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 
Mr. Weiner was one of five speakers addressing the 
A.S.M.E. textile engineering division. 

Mr. Weiner told the meeting that the Quartermaster had 
found that significant improvements in performance can 
be made by some attention to the detail of structure. “The 
consuming public is becoming increasingly aware of func- 
tional properties of textile materials as contrasted with the 
appearance and handle which for years have been the basis 
for selection. This is a healthy sign. More and more, the 
demand will be for good function rather than high fashion,” 
he said. 

As an example of better manufacturing methods, Victor 
F. Sepavich, supervisor of engineering research, Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., asserted that 
research efforts had produced a faster operating, more efh- 
cient loom with reduced maintenance. The machine, he 
observed, is the new C. & K. filling mixing loom which 
has been named the WC-A3. 

Leo Rainard, of Alexander Smith, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.. 
told the meeting that filament spinning costs could be re- 
duced sharply by use of the Textralizing process. Dr. 
Rainard’s remarks are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

Douglas Williams of Douglas Williams Associates told 
the group that workload changes could be made with em- 
ployee co-operation if the workers shared in the decision 
to make the change. For instance, he said, it is possible 
to make personnel see the advantage of 850 secure jobs 
where 1,000 insecure jobs existed before. 

Fourteen questions, the answers to which would form a 
code of ethics for production engineers, were posed by 
Nathaniel M. Mitchell, president of Barnes Textile Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Boston. 

“Rather than attempt to indicate any specific set of rules, 
I am suggesting that practicing engineers serving in any 
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or all branches of the profession ask themselves certain | 
questions, and let their conscience and their common sense | 
serve as their guides in evaluating the importance of each 


item,” he said. Then he asked his 14 questions, which are: 
(13) Are you conscious of the need to give credit where | 
self that you have a clear, accurate understanding of the | 
desired or required objective? 
(2) Do you feel properly trained and entirely qualified 
to handle each assignment? In the event others are working | 


in association with you, are you equally satisfied that they | 
are properly qualified to serve in the assignment ? | 

(3) Do you, before starting on a specific project, review 
your proposed procedures with those who may be affected 
by the results of your actrvities? | 

(4) Do you plan your activity in the direction of per-| 
manent benefits to your employer or your clients? Do you| 
leave records and follow-up instructions to insure the con- 
tinued benefits of your work ? 

(5) Are you consistent in your recognition of the im- 
portance of manifesting the highest degree of integrity in 
your work? Do you subscribe to the philosophy that loyalty | 
to the firm you work for, to your associates and to your 
clients’ interests is, in itself, a desirable personal code of 
ethics ? 

(6) Do you recognize your obligation to inform your 
client or employer of any connections or interests which 
might impair your required quality of impersonal interest 
in your work? 

(7) Do you at all times strive to deliver a maximum of 
service ? 

(8) Do you recognize the need to withhold from asso- 
ciation with any questionable activities ? 

(9) Do you regard as confidential all information con- 
cerning the business and affairs of an employer or a client 
which come to you in the course of your work? 

(10) In conducting your engineering work, do you recog- 
nize the need to maintain an unbiased and impartial attitude 
at all times ? 

(11) Are you guided by the preponderant importance of | 
human relations in all of your activities? Do you recognize! 
the need to strive for the co-operation of all employees who 
may be affected by your activities ? 

(12) Do you recognize the need to maintain an impartial 
attitude toward other engineers and to the results of their 
activities ? 


(13) Are you conscious of the need to give credit where 
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use because they will spring without taking a set. 
Laboratory deflection tests up to 15 tons leave these 
heads unaffected. We are constantly working to im- 
prove our heads. The results do not show to the eye, 
but they do show up in operation, in longer beam 
life and yarn protected from damage. 


NEW BARRELS FOR SYNTHETIC YARNS 


Extensive research has enabled us to develop beam 
barrels that withstand the pressures of the new syn- 
thetic yarns. Warps are built uniformly with no 
soft cores, and no trapping of yarn at heads. 


WARPER BEAMS 
AND 
BEAM HEADS 


SIZING + PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


ATLAMT 
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ALLEN BEAMS Withstand the Ravages of Ship- 
ping . . . Protect Yarn, Save Dollars. 


ALLEN — 


BEAM COMPANY 
High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


General Offices — 151 River Road 
| New Bedford, Mass. 
| Representatives in all Textile Localities 
and all Principal Countries of the World. 
"GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
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SOLVAY 
Fist 


Because e e e Solvay textile chemicals are uniform, 


fine quality products .. . BECAUSE Solvay’s exclusive 
textile Technical Service offers valuable assistance on 
the proper use of these chemicals in your operations 

. . BECAUSE Solvay’s thirteen sales offices and nation- 
wide organization of distributors is ready to serve you 
promptly and courteously . . . BECAUSE you get fast, 
dependable delivery service from Solvay’s convenient 
plants and more than 200 stock points. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

SALES OFFICES 
Boston Chariott iz Ch 
Detroit « Howston - Ne w Orleans 

Pittsburgh St 


Alhales Chemicals 
Cleveland 
- Philadelphia 


+ Syracuse 


\eu 
Louis 


Since 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE CLEARERS 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 


expertly machined 
PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty 
REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


E. F. ROSE & CO. Maiden, 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler turnaces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PLASTIC 
LINING) 


PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK) 
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it is due, and not use methods devised by others without 
their permission ? 

(14) Do you subscribe to the philosophy that you should 
always be on guard against being party to any act or policy 
which is contrary to the highest principles of loyalty to our 
country, or to the public welfare as related to the life, 
safety or health of human beings ? 

“If those who serve as production engineers in the textile 
industry accept affirmative answers to the question submitted 
and practice them, they will earn the indus- 
trys commendation of ‘Well done, and the 
the profession in our field will be secure,” Mr. 
declared. 


as their guide, 
integrity of 
Mitchell 


Give Millions For Community Improvements 


The textile industry currently is spending millions of 
dollars on community improvements and other contribu- 
tions to the over-all economy of areas in which it is located 
a new survey shows. The survey was made by the Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. It discloses that textile 
mills in the state last year donated greater sums of money 
and more man-hours of time than probably ever before in 
their history to civic, charitable and social 
projects. 

The Alabama survey highlights community projects 
which are typical of those being undertaken by textile mills 
in communities throughout the nation, the Textile Infor- 
mation Service, which tabulated the results, said. Dwight 
M. Wilhelm, executive vice-president of the Alabama Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, said the survey revealed 
that the mills have engaged in activities ranging from the 
building and donation to their communities of schools and 
hospitals to the presentation of electric and water ‘utility 
systems to the corporate bodies of towns in which the mills 
are located. 

The Alabama survey covered 19 textile companies which 
operate 47 individual mills, employing more than 27,000 
persons and having approximately 1,222,610 spindles. Of 
these companies, for example, 68.3 per cent participated in 
Red Cross blood donation programs with their employees 
giving urgently-needed blood. Approximately 79 per cent 
sponsored local recreational programs, many of these in- 
volving large expenditures for facilities and supervisors. 

More than 68 per cent supported local churches gener- 
ously. One mill company supports two churches with full- 
time pastors sharing one large building. In addition, the 
same company contributes freely to all other churches in 


educational. 


J. SIRRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 


>i 


TEXTILE MILLS - RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
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its area, and recent gifts have helped establish new churches 
and enlarge facilities of others. Over 68 pert cent, in fact, 
co-operated in building new churches in their towns and 
villages, nine aided in rebuilding or repairing churches, 
and three donated complete new church buildings last year. 
One had its mill carpenters build an extra room for a 
Sunday School building at a cost of $2,000. 

Evidencing their civic-consciousness, nearly 74 per cent 
of these mills co-operated in campaigns to induce employees 
and others in their communities to pay their poll taxes and 
exercise their right to vote. 

Seven companies made substantial contributions toward 
building hospitals, and the same number also made special 
gifts to hospitals. In general, mill contributions in the field 
of public health have been outstanding. One company 
owns and subsidizes a fine hospital which also is open to 
the public generally at low rates. Another, which built a 
community hospital as a memorial to its late president, last 
year gave this institution radio equipment, including radio 
pillows for each bed, and a library of phonograph records. 
The same company furnished headquarters for a Crippled 
Children's Clinic for six east Alabama counties. 

Anrther company and its officials contributed about 
$350,000 toward building a new $525,000 hospital, donated 
enough more to purchase extra land for construction of 
additions and a nurses’ home for the future, and made up 
losses of about $15,000 in taking care of patients not able 
to pay their own way. Another mill gave $25,000 toward 
building a county hospital. 

Aid to education came in for special attention from the 
mills, In one community, the mill company’s charitable and 
educational foundation makes large gifts to local schools 
and charitable organizations. The modern senior high 
school in its headquarters city was made possible by a 
gift of about $400,000, and a drive for a local Negro high 
school was sparked by its offer of $50,000 if matched by 
local funds. The foundation further supplies funds for 
operating a Negro nursery. 

Another company donated to a community in which it 
operates a school building and public utilities valued at 
$750,000. Still another gave two school buildings and 
electric and water utility systems to the town. And yet 
another made an outright gift of a six-room school building 
to the county, together with funds for playgrounds, etc. 

Virtually all Alabama mills, the survey shows, engage in 
numerous activities in co-operation with the schools. These 


World-champion speed rings, DIAMOND FINISH 
lubricated styles can help send your production ‘sky 
high”. Use these ultra modern rings to get the ut- 
most advantage from your machinery investment. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING E74 RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS ( 


ON COTTON YARNS | 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Telephone 352 and 353 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Sndustrial Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 


for 


MOTORS, CONTROLS, TRANSFORMERS 


Motor Rewinding Our Specialty 


Expert Electrical Service to the Textile Industry for 
the Past Thirty-two Years 


ryant 
ELECTRIC REPAIR Ine. 


607-9 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Check STRAPS 


McLeod's check straps are selected and cut from the strongest 
section of the hide so as to guarantee longer life at LOWER 
COST. A direct result of our modern production methods and 
368 years of “know how.” 


“A Dependable 
Source 
of Supply” 


HER & BELTING COMPANY 


GREENS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE- 
from i0 to 15 


Spiral card brushes 


refilled the Gastonia way. last 


years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 


used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOPT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 


glossy finish 


is 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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include entertaining of students and faculties, sponsoring 
visitation programs in the plants and sponsoring essay con- 
tests dealing with the importance of the textile industry to 
the community. 


Cut In Thread Price Called Unlikely 


With no price reduction in the offing, cotton thread cus- 
tomers should not hesitate to purchase their 90-day require- 
ments it was stated by Josef Pollack of Max Pollack & Co. 
before the recent annual meeting of the Thread Institute 
in New York City. Mr. Pollack was re-elected chairman of 
the institute at the 19th annual meeting. All other officers 
were re-elected also, with three new directors being named: 
F. L. Johnson of Belding, Hemingway Co., Justin J. Bayer 
of W. Warren Thread Works, and Maurice M. Chaffin of 
Bay State Thread Works. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Bayer were 
elected for three-year terms and Mr. Chaffin for one year. 


Mr. Pollack explained the price structure never had risen 
in relation to the market costs of raw cotton and cotton 
yarn. He pointed out that the thread industry was the 
largest buyer of Egyptian and long-staple American cotton, 
but contended that its position as purchaser of this type 
cotton “had been handicapped by the machinations within 
the War Munitions Board.” 


The order to purchase a large stockpile had been secretly 
given to interested parties both here and abroad and it re- 
sulted in the squeeze play whereby Egyptian cotton was 
driven last year to the highest cost of all time, where liqui- 
dation of inventories was the order of the day,’ Mr. Pollack 
declared. industry found itself tied and shackled.” 


The industry, he continued, could not afford to pay these 
inflated prices for its raw materials and as a result the era 
of the blend was launched which, ‘while satisfactory for the 
time being, was only a substitute for the real Egyptian 
cotton. 

Production developments and a shift in technique have 
combined to bring about a “real revolution’’ in the cotton 
industry, Robert C. Jackson, executive vice-president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, declared. 

Highlighting the developments, Mr. Jackson said, was 
the shift in the cotton crop to the West, ‘opening up a 
whole new area, a probable consumption increase over 1951 
and a three million population increase over last year. Mr. 
Jackson predicted a consumption of 9,750,000 bales against 
the government's forecast of 9,500,000 and last year’s total 
of 9,200,000 million bales. The shift in technique, he said, 
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was brought about by the labor shortage which has sped up 
mechanization. 

Total sales of cotton thread for the third quarter showed 
an upward trend amounting to 15 million pounds, David 
Snyder, executive digector of the institute, stated in his annua! 
report. This, he said, was a gain of 15 per cent over the 
previous quarter. At the same rate, Mr. Snyder explained, 
sales for calendar 1952 may again reach the 1951 total of 
60 million pounds. 

He further stated that while it was a poor year compared 
to the war and immediate post-war periods, this volume may 
be considered relatively good, since it represents a per capita 
consumption of approximately 39 hundredths a pound. This 
compares with a per capita consumption of 38 hundredths a 
pound in 1939 and ts actually higher than the per capita 
consumption of cotton thread in any previous peacetime 
pre-war year in recent history, Mr. Snyder pointed out. 


Textiles North Carolina's Largest Employer 


North Carolina not only leads every state in the nation 
in employment in the textile industry, but more than one- 
third of all employment and more than 55 per cent of all 
manufacturing employment, in the state, as covered by the 
Employment Security Program, is engaged in the manu- 
facture of textile products. 

The E. S$. C. Quarterly, published by the Employment 
Security Commission of North Carolina, in its current issue, 
shows that North Carolina mills employed 18.5 per cent of 
all textile workers in the United States in 1951. Pennsylva- 
nia makes a poor second with 11.6 per cent of the nation’s 
total. Moreover, textiles are manufactured in 72 of the 
states 100 counties. In four counties more than 10.000 
workers are employed; 12 others have more than 5,000 
employees; nine more counties have more than 2,500 em- 
ployees, and 19 other counties have more than 1,000 textile 
workers. 

Articles were written by M. R. Dunnagan, editor, on 
about 25 of the leading textile manufacturing firms in the 
state, largely those with multi-units. These include Cannon, 
Burlington, Cone, Erwin, Robbins, Textiles, Inc., Johnston, 
Roanoke Rapids group, American & Efird, J. P. Stevens, 
Firestone, Chatham, Leaksville, Fieldcrest, Collins & Aik- 
man, American Enka, Biltmore Industries, Rocky Mount 
Mills.and others. 


About 115 pictures, largely of thoroughly modern plants 
and up-to-date machinery, are carried in the issue. 


PROMPT 
SERVICE on 


@ BEATER LAGS for all makes, fitted to order 
@ COMPLETE BEATERS—Kirschner and H & B 


@ ALL TYPE APRONS, both new and reworked, 
including fireproof aprons 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO. 
Gastonia, N .€. ‘Plant 5-4021 Night 5-5149 
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@ Cole builds vessels 
to your specifications 
— dye-vats, kiers, 
starch-kettles, acid 
tanks, jib boxes, or 
other processing ves- 
sels for the finishing 
and dyeing industry 
... in stainless steel, 
nickel-clad steel, or of 
standard steel lined 
with mone! metal. 


Our long experience 
in the design and fab- 
rication of vessels for 
the textile industry 
may be of help to you. 


Write for latest Cole 
catalog—“Tank Talk” 


Established 1854 


NEWNAN, 


ret TA Wt Vy 
TOWERS * BINS 


PRESSURE VESSELS 
FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDS 


GEORGIA 


* STANOPIPES 


K N 


Dearborn 5974 


P.O. BOX 1970 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


OXALL 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 1-352! 


TEL. 5-4820 
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All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluable knowledge in present- 
ing the products of American Mills. 

Combined with full coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market, this broad service affords 
important distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Textile Selling 


Located at the nerve center of sales 
with strategic offices at key points to 
provide immediate and close contact 
between our mills and our customers. 


~ 
a 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. Phone 2-5111 
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Industrial Fabrics Booklet Is Available 


Wellington Sears Co. recently announced the issuance 
of a 24-page, illustrated booklet on industrial fabrics with 
the title of ““Modern Textiles for Industry."’ Several months_ 
in the making, the booklet is an interesting word-and- 
picture round-up of factual information on industrial fabric 
applications and developments. The reader is taken through 
from fiber to end use in many different types of industry 
It is authoritative in that it reflects the 107 years’ experience 
of Wellington Sears in developing and specifying industrial 
fabrics and the tremendous variety of special constructions 
being produced for industrial customers today by the mills 
of West Point Mfg. Co., Wellington Sears parent organi- 
zation. Willfred W. Lufkin, Jr., president of Wellington 
Sears, announced that in addition to distribution among 
present and potential users of industrial fabrics, the booklet 
will continue to be offered to readers of the company’s 
extensive advertising campaign for this type of textile. 


Carded Cotton Sales Yarn Output Listed 


Carded cotton sales yarn production during the third 
quarter of 1952 amounted to approximately 141,600,000 
pounds, only slightly less than the 142,196,000 pounds 
produced during the second quarter but some 13 per cent 
below the 1951 quarterly average of 162,662,000 pounds, 
A. Henry Thurston, director of the textile division, Nationa! 
Production Authority, Department of Commerce, announc- 
ed in releasing a preliminary report on mill operations. 


The most significant decreases, from the second to the 
third quarter, were in output of “other ply” weaving yarns, 
17.4 to 11.6 million pounds, and “hose cord,’’ 2.2 to 1.6 
million pounds’ At the same time, “machine knitting’’ 
yarn production rose from 32.7 to 37.5 million pounds and 
substantial increases also were noted for carpet yarns and 
for cordage, rope and twine yarns. 

Mr. Thurston pointed out that, in contrast to the slightly 
lower output, machinery activity increased during the quar- 
ter. Spinning spindles in place averaged 90.1 hours per 
week compared with 80.9 per week in the preceding quar- 
ter, and twisting spindles averaged 88.3 hours as against 
82.8 in the earlier period. The reports mdicate that the 
apparent paradox of lower production and a higher rate of 
operation probably was accounted for by a shift to finer 
counts of yarns, resulting in lower production per spindle 
hour. 

The 21,175,000 spinning spindles in place and assigned 
to the production of carded cotton sales yarn operated a 
total of 2,547,598,000 hours, or an average of 90.1 spindle 
hours per week. As some of these spindles were idle during 
the quarter, weekly operating rate of the active spindles 
average 94.1. Twister spindles in place in the July-Septem- 
ber quarter totaled 575,939 and ran 660,824,000 hours, 


J.P. 
fabrics for diversified uses 


STEVENS BUILDING 
Broadway at 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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averaging 88.3 spindle hours per week, or, on the basis of 
active spindles 98.19 hours per week. 

Shipments during the third quarter exceeded production 
by almost five million pounds, indicating a reduction in 
stocks from the second quarter. Shipments on rated orders, 
amounting to 14.5 million pounds, or 9.9 per cent of total 
shipments, were at the lowest level since the first quarter of 
1951. This drop in rated orders reflects lower requirements 
of cotton duck and webbing mills for purchased yarns and 
the ability of consumers to obtain yarn without extending 
a rating. 

When all reports have been compiled, final figures will 
be published by the Bureau of the Census in its Facts for 
Industry Series, N.P.A. said. 


Egypt Initiates New Cotton Policy 

The Egyptian government has taken over control of the 
country's cotton trade and Egyptian Finance Minister Abde! 
Quelil El Emary has expressed the hope that the move will 
increase foreign demand for Egyptian cotton. He empha 
sized, however, that the government's new cotton policy 
was concerned principally with enabling growers to receive 
a fair price for their cotton and to prevent speculators from 
inflating prices. 

In pre-war years cotton accounted for 75 per cent of 
Egypt's exports. It is believed that the sharp drop in cotton 
exports during the past two years Is one of the main reasons 
for the dwindling of Egypt's foreign currency holdings and 
resultant general economic stagnation. 


New Textile Fiber Under Development 


Unconfirmed reports are circulating in trade circles that 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. is giving attention to a staple of 
polyvinylidene cyanide. Some of the primary work in evalu- 
ating the new fiber is reported under way at Lowell ( Mass. ) 
Textile Institute, which has declined comment on the new 
fiber. Other sources say that North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles also is involved, but comment was also 
unavailable there. 

There have been reports in the market for some time 
that Goodrich was working on a new fiber of polyviny! 
chloride in combination with acrylonitrile, which would be 
in the dynel class. However, trade sources do not think the 
present fiber evaluation experiments are with this fiber 

Goodrich is one of the major suppliers of polyviny! chlo- 
ride and has worked on the use of vinylidene chloride. It 
is felt that the work on the polyvinylidene cyanide is a 
logical result of this earlier work. 


Nation-wide. 


Jefferson 
Company. Inc. 


Iselin-Jefferson Company. Inc. 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 


ATLANTA Sai Twoet 8OSTON CLEVELAND DAUMAS 
ANGELES MONTREAL NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST SAM FPREANCTISCO 


COMPLETE 
SECTION BEAM 
SERVICE 


Beams rebuilt. balanced. refinished. All work guat- 


anteed unconditionally. 


CRONLAND WARP ROLL CO., Inc. 


Lincolnton, WN. C. 


Manufacturers of Loom Beams, Comber Lap Pins, Cloth 


Rolls, Warp Rolls, Card Stripper Rolls. 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
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Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bikg Winston-Salem, N.C 
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SPINNING & TWISTER BOLSTERS + RINGS & HOLDERS 
LIFTING RODS & BUSHINGS 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. Carolina Reprs.: W. D. Wor- 
nall and B. Gales McClintock, Box 1524, Charlotte 1. N. C.: Georgia and Ala- 
bama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.: Repr. for Air Condi- 
tioning and Humidifying Equipment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318. Atlanta 1, Ga 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 3-32389. Greenville, S. C. 


ALLEN WARPER CO., 40 Church St., Lowell, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Woodrow F. 
Tinsley. Route 5. Rosewood, Greenville, S. C. 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd.. South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Co., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC... 50 Union Square. New York 3, N. Y-: 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, MN. C.; Warehouse and Laboratory, 4001 Rossville Bivd., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn Sou. Reprs J. H. Orr, Megr., Charlotte. N. C.: George R 
Howard, Charlotte, N. C.: Gayle Rogers, Charlotte. N. C.: W. D. Livingston. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Marion West, Jr.. High Point, N. C.: C. O. Starnes, Rome, 
Ga.: J. T. Bohannon, Jr., and R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Charlotte. N. C. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D 
Hunter, R. &. Meade. @. M. Rhedes, Charlotte Office: Bugene J. Adams, P. O. 
Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. Comer, Jr., 15-A 
Lewis Village, Greenville, 5. C.: Jack B. Button, 14098 Garland Drive, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Cc. B. Suttie, Jr... P. O. Box 4817, Atlanta, Ga.: A. R. Skelton, Jr., 
American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, Ala.; J. M. McNamee, 1370 Spring St., N.W.., 
Atianta, Ga.: J. F. Allen, 4441 Arrowhead St.. Baton Rouge, La 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C. 
and Atlanta, Gea. 


AMERICAN VISOCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 221 
S. Church Charlotte, N. C.. Henry EK. Kelly, Mer. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louls, Mo. S&S. E. Sales Mer. Corn Products 
Dept., Charlies H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO... 353 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. J. V. Ashiey, 
Dist. Mgr.. Tel. Greenville §-5302 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office. 2130 N 
Tryon St.. Charlotte 1, N. C. Sou. Sales Mer.: Dwight L. Turner, 2225 Colony 
Road. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Willard L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd.. Greens- 
boro, N. C.: C. Jordan Dulin, 248 Tranquil Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Philip L. 
Lavole, care Clement Hotel, Opelika. Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, 
Greenville, C William F. Kennady, Lindmont Apts., Piedmont Rd. at 
Lindberg Dr., Atlanta. Ga 


ASHWORTH BROS.,. INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 8S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. FP. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Piant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Oreenville, S. C.. A. BE. Johnson, Jr.. Megr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Porrest Ave., N.E.. Ga., J. E. Séacord, Jr.. Mgr.: Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
Boreman 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC., Centredale, R. I. Sou. Office: 12301 South 
Carolina National Bank Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 5S. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 14 Dunbar St., Greenville, 
S cC.. Fred D. Taylor, Mgr 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia. N. C. 

BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO., Providence,-R. I. C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. 
Mer... P. O. Box 446, Tucker, Ga.: Thomas C. Roggenkamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., 
Apt. B, Charlotte, N C.y Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Pia.; P. 
R. Singletary, 3382 Mathieson Rd., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: Thomas J. Edwards. 
Jr.. 227 Pendleton St., Greenville, 5. C., care Ross Builders Supplies, Inc.; 
James O. Weddle, 112 Colony Rd., Sliver Springs, Md 

BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820 
BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC., Chariotte 4. N.C 

BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1314 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


BRIDGE SONS, JOHN, 9th and Pennell Sts. Chester. Pa. Sou. Repr.: George 
A. Howell, Jr.. Rockingham, N. C 


BRYANT-DAVIS ELECTRIC CO., Greenville, 5. C 

BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., High Point, N. C 

BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. FR 
Jaeobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096 South Bivd., 


Charlotte, C. Gou. Exec.. Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain. 
¥.-Pres. and Gen. Mer., both of Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B 
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Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 5. C.: L. L. Proneberger, Jr.. 533 Woodland Dr.. 


Sreensbore, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.. 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: 


Prank W. Beaver,. Concord, N. C.:;: Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga., 
Ala.: L. J. MeCall, 536 BE. Paris Rd., Greenville, 8. C. 


BUREKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattancoga- 
Enoxvilie-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart,. W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. MoCarty, A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin. E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day. care 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells. John T. Pigg. 
J. T. Bil, G. L. Vivrett. care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux. care Burkart-Schier Chemica! 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
©. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Ce., Inc., 2625 Sixth Ave.. South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Texas Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co... 1812 Main St.. Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portiand 6, Maine. Sou. Repr.: 
William J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Mer., J. L. Harkey: 
Sales Reprs.: P. L. Pindell, Charlotte, N. C.: Robert L. Swift, 33 Sevier St., 
Greenville, S. C 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter & 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices and 
Warehouse, 1517 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT CO... Industrial Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. Sou. 
Dealer Reprs.: Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc.. 968 W. Zist St.. Norfelk, Va.: 
Whiison Industrial Equipment, Inc.. 737 Byrd Park Ct., Richmond, Va.: Indus- 
trial Truck Sales & Service Co.. 418 BE. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.; M-H 
Equipment Co., 1804 Blanding St.. Columbia. S. C.: 1900 Lisben Dr., 8.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; care Porsyth Garage, 535 Margaret St.. Jacksenville, Fia.; 335 
Fifth St.. Miami, Pia.: Whitmore Industrial Trucks, 2308 East Broadway, 
P. O. Box 1241, Tampa, FPila.: 3289 Hubbards Lane, P. O. Box 112, Louisville 7, 
Ky.: R. F. D. 1, Hixson, Tenn.; M-H Equipment Co., 3403-06 Broadway, N.E., 
P. O. Box 1984, Enoxville, Tenn.: Fred J. Vandemark Co., 1110.Umion Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.: M-H Equipment Co., 845 Lomb Ave., Birmingham, Als.: Fred 
J. Vandemark Co., 400 Shall St.. P. O. Box 2684, Little Rock, Ark.: 611 Julius 
Ave., New Orleans 21, La.; 4047 E. 23rd St., Tulsa. Okla.; Arst Equipment Co., 
118 8S. Cheyenne, Tulea, Okla.: Alford Bidg., 318 Cadiz St.. Room 231, Dallas, 
Tex.: T. G. Prazee, 810 Petroleum Bidg., Houston 2, Tex. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Processing Div.), Clinton, Iga R. C. Rau, 
Gen. Sales Mer., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Bidg., 
Room 317. Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 80908: John C. Alderson, Asst. Mer.. 
Atlanta Office: Boyce L. Estes, Atianta Office; Grady Gilbert. Box 342, Phone 
3192. Coneord. N. C.: J. Frank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, 
S. C.: Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C., D. L. Priday, V.-Pres 
and Gen. Mer. & 


COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLEMAN CO., INC., Greenville, 8. C. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO.. 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales So., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.. J. Alden Simpson, 
Mer.;: Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co.. Dermon Bidg.. Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer. 


CRABB & CO., WM., Black Mountain, N. C 
CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., INC., Box 153, Gastonia, N. C. 


CROMPTON & ENOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant; 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. John C. Irvin, Sou. Mgr 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC., Factors, 1071 Sixth Ave., at 4ist St.. New 
York 18, N. Y., Tel. Chickering 4-4210. Subsidiary of Crompton Co., Crompton, 


CRONLAND. WARP ROLL CO., Lincolnton, N.C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St.. Milwaukee 1. Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. G. BE. Hunt, Mer.: 2014 Stratford Ave.., 
Charlotte 5. N.C... F. A. Miller, Jr.: 1331 Dragon St... Dallas 2. Tex.. BE. EK 
Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Maer.: 
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506 MN. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar; 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La.. P. C. Hutchinson, Mgr.; 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fia., W. T. Roundy 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries 
O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ge.: James H Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordten, N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2361. Greenville, C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O 
Cole. P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, 
Oreenvilie, S&S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atianta, 
Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: BE. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth EK. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5S. C 
V¥-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring 
st.. N. W.. Atlanta, Ga R. H. Canaday,. 106 W. Decatur Ave.. Greenville 

(covers South Carolina Field): H .C. Henderson. 609 Pecan Ave Charlotte. 
N. C. (covers North Carolina-Virginia Field): D. C. Greer, The Dayton Rubber 


Co.. 1631-H Valley Ave Birmingham. Ala K. CC. Sparks. 1055 Spring St 
N. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Jesse H. Jones. 315 Sapelo Rd... Jacksonville. Fla. Textile 
Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville. 8. C Hall & Co., Spartan- 
burg. S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C Young & Vann Supply 
Co. and Mill & Textile Supply. Inc.. Birmingham, Ala Industrial Supply, Inc 


LaGrange, Ga Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St Dallas. Tex 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Oreenville, Columbia, S. C.: Roanoke, Va., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Macon, Augusta, Oa. 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
5s. C.: W. FF. MeAnulty, 12340 Romany Rd., Chariotte 3, N. C.: C. BE. Dietzel, 
4054 Given St.. Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Elim St., Dallas, Tex.; 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701. Pitteburgh, Pa. Factory Branches, 3330 Elm 
St.. Dallas. Tex. and Preston & Filbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa... R. W. Davis, 
Mer. Warehouses at Batty Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co., 
Atianta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co... Birmingham, Ala McGowin-Lyons 
Hardware Co.. Mobile, Ala.: Ross Wadick Supply Co.. New Orleans, La.; 
Peerless Supply Co.. Shreveport. La.: Weaks Supply Co.. Monroe, La.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Black, Greenville, 5. C.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co.. Savannah, Ga.. Tampa. FPla., Jacksonville, Fia.. Miami, and 
Charieston. S&S. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.: Industria] Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply. Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs: RE. L 
Holt, Jr.. and Associates. P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis. 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga 


DODENHOFF ©OO., INC., W. D., 619 Rutherford Street, P. O. Box 3537, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Bastern Division Office, 158 Central Avenue, Passaic, N. J.: 0. P. 
Tully, Mer.: Reprs., H. C. Crim, 111 Industrial School Road, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Hayes and Richardson Co., Box 2135, Station A., Spartanburg. 8. C. 


DOLGE CO.. THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, 
R. F. D. 4. Durham, N. C.: George FE. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2. 
N.C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket. R. I Sou. Office and Warehouses. Spartanburg. S&S. C WwW. M 
Mitchell and Donald Marshall: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S.W.. A. Wilton 
Kilgore 


DRONSFIELD BROS... Oldham, England: Boston, Mass 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office: Wilmington, Del.: Sou. Dist. Office: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, 
N. C.: LeRey Kennette, Chariotte Dist. Mer.: J. L. Moore, Salesman and 
Technical Service Mer. Peroxygen Products Div.: C. W. Rougeux, Salesman, 
all located at Charlotte address. O. S. McOullers, Sales and Service Repr., 315 
E. Paris Rd.. Greenville, S. C.: N. P. Arneld, Sales and Service Repr., 2386 
Alston Dr., 8.E., Atianta, Ga.; T. M. Harris, Sales and Service Repr., 3630 
Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: R. S. Seidel, Sales and Service Repr., 1538 
Shoup Court, Apt. 1, Decatur, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., INC., FE. I., Organite Chemicals Dept.. Main 
Office. Wilmington. Del. Sou. District Office: 427 W. Fourth St.. Charlotte 2, 
N.C. R. D. Sloan. Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer: J. V. Kiliheiffer. Labora- 
tory Megr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspondent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B 
Constable, H. H. FPield. M. D. Haney, Jr Technical Demonstrators: J. J 
Barnhardt, Jr.. Dr. i. F. Chambers, J T. Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey. G. R. Turner, 
H. F. Rhoads. F. B. Woodworth, N. R. Vietra. The address for all of the above 
gentlemen is: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 19098, Charlotte 
N.C. Salesmen: T. R. Johnson. P. O. Box 876, Greenville. S. C.: J. A. Kidd. 
1014 Rotary Drive, High Point. N. C.: J T. MeGregor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1080, 
Greensboro, N.C. Atlanta Office: 1261 Spring St.. N.W., Phone Emerson 5391, 
A. B. Owens, Dist. Mer.: W. F. Crayton, Asst. Dist. Mgr.: R. H. Lewis, Office 
Mer.: L. A. Burroughs, Lab. Mer.: W. G. Rogers, Asst. Lab. Mgr. Sales Reprs 
Adam Fisher, Jr.. R. L. Stephens, P. Park White. Technical Reprs.: J. H 
Stradiey. J. W. Billingsley. M. S. Williams, Jr., J. A. Darsey, F. P. Zirm. The 
address of all the above gentlemen is E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.., 
P. ©. Box 7265. Sta. C. Atlanta. Ga Salesmen: A. R. Williams, 1 Belvoir 
Circle. Chattanooga. Tenn M. 8S. Morrison, Jr.. 4222 Holloway Dr., Knox 
ville. Tenn A. Verhage,. 3155. Given Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: A. W. Picken. 
P.O. Box 1058. Columbus, Ga 


EATON & SELL. 904 Johnston Charlotte. N. C.: 753 Munsey Bide 
Washington, D. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant. 2437 Lucena St.. 
Charlotte. MN. C . George A. Pield, Mer.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. 443 
Stonewall) St.. 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Gibson. 1743 MeKiniey Ave... San 
Antonio, Tex R. F. “Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph 
QGosseit & Co., Greenville. S. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W. 29th St.. Charlotte. N. C., and Alien 
Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N.C. Reprs.: N. W. Buray, Lin- 
coinion. N. C.: Paul Euray. Lincolnton, N. C.: Industrial Suppliers, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga: Pall River Mtll Supply Co.. Pal! River, Mass.: Theodore Huston, 
2601 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


FELTERS CO., THE, Unisorb Div., 210-G South St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Distributors: Industrial Supply Co.. W. Main Clinton, C. Tel. 
Teletype Clinton TLX 90 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
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FORBES CO., WALTER T., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 508 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Stanley, N.C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N.C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N.C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St... 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 1, N. Cc. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh, 
N. C.: B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.: G. B. Tate, Richmond, Va.: J. A. Basinger, Jr., Chariotte, N. C.; B. C 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Chariotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPF., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office ana 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 8S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. W. Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St.. Worcester 4, Mass. Direct FPactory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr.. 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P 
©. Box 176, Greenville, &S. C.: W. FP. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd.. Chariotte 3 
N.C.: C. EB. Dietzel, 4054 Givens St.. Memphis 17. Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Bim 
St.. Dallas, Tex.: D. I. McCready, P. O. Box T7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Fac- 
tory Branches, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex., and Preston and Filbert Sts., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa... R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co.. 
Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: MceGowin-Lyons Hardware Co.. Mobile, Ala Ross Wadick 
Supply Co.. New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co.. Shreveport. La Weaks 
Supply Co.. Monroe, La.;: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Biack. 
Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga.. Tampa. Fia.. Jack- 
sonville, Pla.. Miami, Fla... and Charleston, S. C.: Keith Simmons Co.. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.: Industrial Supplies, Ine.. 
Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk. Va.: Industrial Supply, 
Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hardware Corp.. Lynchburg. Va.: Noland Co.. 
Roanoke, Va 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 23-5678 
George A. MceFetters, Pres., Phone 4-5333. Repr.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 4-1525., 
Greensboro, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta. Ga. Reprs 
S. E. Owen, Jr.. and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, 5. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr... Augusta, Ga 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C J. B. Elliott, Hendersonville, N. C.: 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.;: W. A. Dotterer, Florence, S&S. C.: BE. T. Hughes. 
Columbia, 8. C.; C. BE. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thilba- 
deau, Macon. Ga. Div. Offices. Boston, Mass.;: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston. Tex.: Toledo, Ohio 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point. N. C.; Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
AC. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HODGES CORP., THOMAS, 11 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. ¥. Sou. Warehouse. 
Box 86. Kearnysville. W. Va 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N.C. Telephone: 3-3692: Long 
Distance 936 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester 8. Mass.. Phone 6-6207 
Reprs.: Harold S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelton Ave., Philadelphia 38 Pa.. Phone 
GE 68-0500; E. Jack Lawrence, 224‘, Forsyth St.. S.W., Box 4072, Atlanta. Ga.. 
Phone Walnut 5250; KE. MeCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala. Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack 
Dempsey, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.. Phone 5-6021: Charles A 
Haynes, Jr., 749 Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau. Providence 5. R. I.. 
Phone Hopkins 1-7679; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood 8St., Gastonia, N. C.. 
Phone 5-5021: Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine 8St.. Worcester 8. Mass.. Phone 
6-6207. Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branch: Philadelphia, 
Pa 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Bessemer City, N. C.. A. W. Kincaid, Jr 
IDEAL. MACTIINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C.. A. W. Kincaid. Mer 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark. N. J. Reprs. in Washington 
D. C.; Charlotte. N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.: Tampa, Pia.: Birming 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC., 21 Vernon St., Whitman, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Watson & Desmond, Box 1954, Chariotte 1, N. C. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV... E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.) 
Chartotte, N. C.. and Danielson, Conn Sou. Plant. Warehouse and Office. 
P © Box 3096, South Bivd.. Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Exec.: Bdéward Jacobs 
Bullard. Pres and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer both of Charlotte. 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L. L 
Proneberger. Jr.. 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.. 
799 Lofton Ra. N.W.. Atlanta, Frank W. Beaver, Concord. N. C.: Bill 


Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala.: L. J. MeCall, 6596 EB. Paris Rd 
Greenville, C 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N.C 


JOUNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. EB. Lucas Associates 
Inc.. 117 B. Third St., Charlotte, N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, Ohio. Charlies C. Switzer. Textile Sales 
Mer 1200 South Carolina National Bank Bidg.. Greenville. S&S C.: Luke J 
Castile, 2015 Forest Park Dr. Charlotte. N. C.: Robert E. DeLapp. Jr.. Green- 
ville, C., Office: BE. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C., Office: F. M. “Ted” 
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Wallace, 804 College Ave.. Homewood, Birmingham. Ala. Sou. Warehouses, 
Chariotte, N. C., and Greenville, 5. C 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY ©O., Gastonia, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford. Mass. Frank Burke. Phone 653. Kings 
Mountain. N.C.: J. P. O'Leary. Phone 5-5451. Greenville. S. C.: Stuart E 
Campbell, 227 New Drive, Winston-Salem. N. C., Phone 5-2638. 


LANDIS, INC... OLIVER D.. 718 Queens Rd... Charlotte 7. N C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393. Greenville. S. C.: Fred BE. Antiey. P. O. Box 802. Greenville, 8S. C.. 
Ga., Ala.. Tenn. and Va. Repr 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C 


LEAGUE MFG. CO., G. F., P. O. Box 125. Greenville, 8. C. 


LIVERMORE CORP., H. F., Aliston Station, Boston 34. Mass. Executive Offices 
and Piant. Boston 34, Mass. Sou. Div. H. F. Livermore Corp... 123-125 Henry 
St.. Greenville, &. C Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Panning. 407 Jeflerson Ave.. East 
Point, Ga.; Charlie E. Moore, 2323 Morton St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Willlam T 
Jordan. 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville. 8. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


ME OMFG. Co.. INC... 1060 State St.. New Haven 11. Conn. Son Revrs.: Oliver 
D. Landis. Inc., 718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7, N. C., for the states of North 
and South Carolina; KR. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga., for the 
states of Alabama and Georgia 


M-R PRODUCTS, 46 Victor Ave Detroit 3, Mich. Sou. Reprs.: Virginia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, Wilson F. Hurley. P. ©. Box 1443, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. J. W. Davis. P O Box 745, Columbus, Ga.: 
Texas and Arkansas. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St.. Dallas |. Tex: 
North Carolina, Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1. N. C. (Supply House) 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro. N.C 


MANTON GAULIN MFG. CO., INC., 51 Garden St.. Everett 49. Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: W. A. Hewitt, P. O. Box 961, Greenville, & 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE. 1145 Galewood Drive. Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 2300 Roswell) Ave.. Chariotte 7, N. C.: W. P 
Russell Box 778. Atlanta. Ga 


MARSHALL & WILLIAMS SOUTHERN CORP... 121 Welborn St.. P. O. Box 
1491, Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 2-7336 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents- Walter T 
Porbes Co... Chattanooga, Tenn 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Station A. Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter S 
Coleman, P. ©. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.: 8S. C. Repr G. P. (Jack) Stanley. 
211 Cleveland St Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga. and Ala. Repr Sam R 
Hogs, Atianta, Ga. Jobbers: Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Provi- 
dence. R. I.; Coleman Co., Inc., P. O. Box 3597, Greenville, S. C.: Tennessee 
Bearings, Inc.. Knoxville, Tenn 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St... 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Previdence, R. I.: Buropean Repr Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


WONALANCET CO., Nashwva, N. H., and 153 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga. R. C 
Everett. Mer 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. Gen. Office. 40 
Rector St.,. New York 6, N. ¥Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr.: Kenneth Mackinzie 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. Firet St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker and Harry L Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Geo. A. Artope 
and R. F. Morris, Jr.. Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: H. A 
Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg.. Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: J. K 
Boykin, American Savings Bank Bide... Atlanta 7a W Jackson. 213 
Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange 
Bidg.. New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin St..*Room 210, 
Richmond, Va 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 254 Pine Si. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. Charlotte 1, 
N. C. Sou. Mgr., L. BE. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Sales Engineers: Donald C. 
Creech, P. ©. Box 1723, Charlotte, N. C.: Prank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, 
Honeah Path, S. C.; M. L. Johnson, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Nationa) Starch Products, Inc., 194-210 Haynes St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga., Pred N. Eastwood: Howard Smith, 2025 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, G4.: 
Ira L.. Dowdee, 1800 Sprakue Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: Tom Griffin, 3706-A Skyline 
Dr., Chamblee, Ga.; D. R. Lassiter, 26 Jefferson Apt., Rockingham, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 30 Crown St., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Reprs.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; Harris Mfg. 
Co., 443 Stonewall St.. 8.W., P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga.: Charlotte Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York. N. ¥. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 634 8. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7179: Lewis W 
Thomason. Jr Sou. Dist. Megr.. P. O. Box 576. Charlotte. N. Cc. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, 8. C.; James A. 
Sorreis. Jr.. P. O. Box 576. Charlotte, N. C.: Fred Winecofl, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Aubrey M. Cowan. P. O. Box 563, Lanett, Ala. Warehouses: Charlotte, N. C.. 
Greensboro, N. C.. Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus Ga., Birmingham, 
Ala 


NOBLE, ROY CO., P. O. Box 137, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841. Greenville, S. C. Batson Mig. Co., Inc., Tel. 5-1634 or 
2-5938 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO.. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


NORRIS BROS... Greenville, 5. C 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
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2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1508. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
Griffin, Ga... Tel. 4014: Raymond J. Payne. Box 6000. Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel 
6-2025: A. V. McAlister. Box 324, Greenwood. &. C., Tel. 7668; J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568; Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W 
Mayes, V.-Pres.. Atlanta, Oa 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., Genéral Office: 22 Thames St.. New York 6, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office: Oakite Products, Inc., 317 Palmer Bidg., Atianta 3, Ga., W. 
A. Baltzell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: G. Tatum, 3607 S&S. Court St., Montgomery 6, 
Ala.: H. W. Kole, 209 W. First St.. Charlotte 2, N. C.: D. B. Lamb, 1133 Albert 
St.. Knoxville 17, Tenn.: L. T. Prince, 328 S. Davie St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. 
D. Riddle, Jr., 317 Palmer Bidg.. Oakite Products, Inc., Atlanta 3, Ga.;: PF. W. 
Weldon, P. O. Box 976, Birmingham 1, Ala.: H. W. Hatley, 729 BE. 53rd St., 
Savannah, Ga.: B. F. Swint, Lewis Village, P. O. Box 1271, Greenville, 8. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX O11 & CHEMICAL CO., 115 Morris St., Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. Megr., 
Edwin W. Kilump, 2437 Lucena Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., THE. Piqua, Ohio. Sou. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, 
Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1. Ul. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co.. Greenville, 5. C 


PEASE & ©O., J. N., E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N 


PENICK & FORD. LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave... New York City: Ceda. 
Rapids. lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr.. 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atianta 3. 
Ga. J. H. Almond, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atianta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte. N. C.;: W. R 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg.. Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., THE, 332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. Offices 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence, New York, Montreal, 
and Toronto 


PERKINS & SON, INC... B. F., Holyoke, Mass. John L. Perkins, ITI, Vice- 
President jn Charge of Sales 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way. N.E., Atianta 5, Ga.; Richard D 
Greenway, 1016 Guilford Rd., Charlotte, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.: F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Southern States Chemical Co., Greenvilie, 
5S. C.: Marlow-Van Loan Corp.. High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N.C. Tel. 352-353 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO.,. INC., P. O. Box 116, Sta. A. 13974 Murphy 
Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: Raymond J. Payne, 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025: J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568: Charles B. Elliott. Box 433, Griffin. Ga., Tel. 4014; 
A. V. McAllister. Box 324, Greenwood, 8S. C., Tel. 7668, Mark W. Mayers, Pres 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres., Glee B. Thompson, Sec., Frederick M. 
Suchke, Plant Megr., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Offices: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th St. and Tabor Read, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Office, Dryer Div.: 815 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©., Tel. 3-6897, 
John E. Schenck, Mgr.; Sales and Reclothing Branch. Textile Machinery Div.: 
P. O. Box 1361, Spartanburg, 8. C., Tel. 6163, Joseph P. Christ, Mgr. 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC., Main Office and Factory, 63 Main St.. 
Cambriage 42, Mass. (Tel. Eliot 4-0200). Sales Office: 50 East 42nd St.. New 
York 17, N. ¥. (Tel. Murray Hill 22-2240). Reprs.: Homer Arey, P. Box 
Concord, N. C. (Tel. Concord 2-7211); A. B. Belmore, 155 Fern Ave., Collings- 
wood, N. J. (Tel. Collingswood 5-4208R); Equipment Sales Corp., 1457 Bristol 
Highway, Kingsport, Tenn. (Tel. Kingsport 2740); McJunkin Corp., P. O. Box 
513, Charlestown, West Virginia. (Tel. Charlestown 2-6144) 


ae ag RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER DIV.., 
Passiac, N. J Pactory: North Chariesion, 8. C Southern Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co.. Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co.. Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Haw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co.. Gadsden. Georgia-A™merican 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co.. Macon. Kentucky—<Graft-Pelle Co.. 
Louisville. North Carolina—Chariotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh. Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem. High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co.., Chariles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford. Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co.. Sumter: Tennessee- 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nashville: 
Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Richmond 


REINER, INC., ROBERT. 550-64 Gregory Ave... Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 W Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. (Creels, Warpers and 
Beamers), and H. Walter Fricke, Box $155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St S.W.. Atlanta. Ga... P. O. Box 43905 
C R. Mitchell. Mgr. Sou. Reprs. J. Warren Mitchell. P O. Box 1539, Green- 
ville. S. C.: A. 8S. Jay. P. O. Box 687, Sylacauea, Ala: J T. Ho 
Box 4305, Atlanta. Ga.: L. Schwoebel, 615 Rosiyn Rd.. Winston-Salem. 
N.C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E&. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg.. Greensboro, N.C 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga 
ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C 


ROY & SON CO... B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. F. Crowder. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
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Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Chariotte, N. C.; 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
9008 Belvedere Ave.. Charlotte, N. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. Hubbard (in charge), H. M. Waish, W. 
A. Thomason, Jr., Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga., 101 Marietta St.. Herman J. 
Jones (in charge), Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: Greenville, S. C., Woodside 
Bidg., C. Perry Clanton (in charge), Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, N. Y 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C.. A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Elgin 
5887, Vasser Woolley, Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, V. R. Mills, A. Dillon, 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, Concord, N. C.: W. H. Cutts, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Welling La Grone, Greenville, N. C., in the Wetting and Finishing Div.; Dr 
Paul V. Seydel, David Meriwether, Atianta, Ga.: J. E. Spearman, Charlotte, 
N. C. Northern and Export Repr: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1080 Main 
St.. Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). Southwest- 
ern Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Tex. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Warehouse and Office: 224 W. First St., BE. H. 
Steger, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Guy C. Brazell, 231 Huron St., De- 
catur, Ga.: James BE. Bast, 116 Tranquil Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.; R. 
Roberts, P. O. Box 1302, Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Wheeler, P. O. Box 121, 
Greenville, 5S. C. 


SIGNAL THREAD CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. P. O. Box 1710, 
Atianta, Ga... F. W. Schwettmann, Megr.. Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, Mer. 
Industrial Gales. Area Offices: Atlanta. Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fia.. Miami, Fla.. Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., Jackson, Miss.. Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N.C. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: J. M. Mathers, Columbia, S. C.; T. F. Morrison, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. O. Holt, 1220 Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.;: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 Melver St., 
Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Enoxville, Tenn.; C. C. 
Nix, 1926 Sixteenth Ave... So., Birmingham, Ala.; T. A. Montgomery, 
Ala.: L. M. Kay and H. G. Lane, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ge., and H. H. 
Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Pia 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Bianco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; James W. Heacock, 609 Hilicrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 5. 
Lewis St.. LaGrange, Ga.: Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St.. N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Oa. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Main Office and Factory, 40 Keen St., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Office: S. Fred Toll, 2116 W. Morehead St., Chariotte, N. C. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, C. 


SNOWISS FUR CO., B., Lockhaven, Pa. Sou. Repr.: R. BE. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. 
Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Tel. 23-5681 and 23-5438. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York. N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon 8St., Chariotte, N. C.; H. W 
Causey, Branch Mgr. Sou Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard 
Host, 1216 Bdgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charlies E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES C©CO., (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin 
Sales and Gervice. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1889, 
Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann. Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions. Davis L. Bateson and Sam Zimmermann, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Piant. 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tlef, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS, P. ©. Box 406, 202 S. Towers St., Anderson, 
s. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Dll. Sou. Office, 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., 
Atianta 3, Ga... W. N. Dulaney, Southeastern Megr.: Dan S. Miller, Asst. Mer. 
Sou. Reprs.: H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 5. C.; W. T. 
O’Steen, Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.: Domald A. Barnes, 456 Sedgefield Rd., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: L. A. Dillon, 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Nelson N. 
Harte, Jr., 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atiantea 3, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY. INC., 2318 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlies A. Knutton, Jr., V.-Pres.: J. Kenneth Sumner, Sales Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 16th St.. Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3. Tenn... Tel 
88-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3803 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La.. Tel 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atianta. Ga.. Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 208 Hubbard St.. San Antonio 
2. Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653: Charlies J. Turple, Jr.. 1412 Scott Ave.. Charlotte, 
N.C... Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-2812. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West, Jr., 10 Seminole, Dr., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 
3-5932 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadeiphia. Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
bore. N. C.. C. W. Cain. Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Piant, 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Box 1898, Greenville, 5S. C., J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann. Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shutties, a division of Stee! 
Heddie Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5S. C.,. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 
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STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York N. Y. Charlotte 
Office: 1690 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., W. Perry, Mer... P.O. Box 808; 
N. C.. Va. and Tenn. Repr.: W. S&S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; 8S. C. Repr. 
Crawford H. Garren, P. O. Box 303. Pendleton, C.: Atlanta Office: 80 W 
Peachtree Piace, N. W.. Atlanta, Ga.. BE. D. Estes, Mer., 1257 Durand Drive, 
N. Ala. Repr.: J. BE. Myrick, 302 24th St., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Ga. Repr.: 
Rodney Simpson, 80 W. Peachtree Pil. N. W., Atlanta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Pall River. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, 5S C.: D. R. tvestor, Clarkes 
ville, Ga 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION, 619 Grant Bide... Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Walnut 4210. 
Sales Reprs.: F. B. Porter, Sales Mer.. L. S. Kaniecki, J. A. Shamp, C. H. 
Bronson, W. E. Tiller, and D. E. Lee 


TERRELL MACHINE ©CO., THE, Chariotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, Pres... W. 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. YY. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va.. and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Piants and Warehouses in al! principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.:; 
FP. M. Bdwards,. Raleigh. N C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro. N. C 
Meadors, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; J 
H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy. 
Durham, N. C.: H. BE. Meunier, Charlotte. N. C.: S. L. Purches, Goldsboro, N 
C.: A. ©. Keiser, Jr.. Birmingham, Ala.: F. A. Boykin, Jr., Birmingham, Ala.: 
J. B. Hatfield, Montgomery, Ala.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; J. M. Malone, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, &. C.: F. G 
Mitchell, Columbia, 5. C 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE LABORATORIES, Box 1396, Gastonia, N. C. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Baddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y¥ 
S. BE. Diatrict Office. 3119 S. Bivd., Chariotte 3. N.C. K. M. Siecum, Dist 
Mgr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs L. A. Watts, Jr.. 2620 Sherwood 
Ave.. Chariotte, N. C.. Tel. Charlotte 34-2558: R. C. Cook, 7710 Brookside Rd.. 
Richmond, Va.. Tel. Richmond 88-0303: W. R. Harper, P.O. Box 2204. Greens- 
boro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 4-6862: L. G. Compton, Jr., No. 1 Robinson St., 
Elizabeth Apts... Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 2-9222 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Ira L 
Griffin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Offices: Chariotte, N. C.: 
Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Texas Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Sup- 
ply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 158 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1903 Augusta Rd.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land. 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord, N. C 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave.. Hoboken. N. J. Sow 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 1968 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn.. 
Tel. Memphis 238-1246, manager 8S. C. Mayne; 1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1. R. I. Sou. Offices: 
1005 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Agents: F. P. Barrie, H. H. Bucklin. 
Jr., and D. M. Dunlop, 907 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Agents: J. W. 
Stribling and F. J. Barrows. 


USTER CORP., Main Office, Charlotte, N. C.: 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


VALENTINE CO., J. W., 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N.C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 
44th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Sou. Plant: 907 White St.. Rock Hill. &S. C.. 
J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington. N. C.: 

Hunter, 1136 Skyland Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; H. Papini, B. R. Adair, Box 
1207, Greenville, 5. C.; W. BE. Searcy, 425 Tilney Ave., Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 301‘, W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Repr.: John 
Wyatt, P. O. Box 701, Greensboro, N. C.; R. V. McPhail, 709 S. Jackson St., 
Gastonia, N. C.; A. J. Bahan and M. R. Woods, P. O. Drawer 779, Greenville. 
S. C.; Edgar A. Ball (Chemical Dept.), Charlotte, N. C.; H. EK. Smith, P. O. 
Box 472, West Point, Ga 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Goldsboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt. 
P. O. Box 701, Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, P. O. Box Drawer 779, 
Greenville, S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥. 
(Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.) Sou. Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Bishop F. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Piant, Dowd Road, Chariotte. N. C.. R. I. Dalton, V.-Pres 
and Sou. Agt.; Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.: Atlanta. 
Ga., Office, 1015 Healey. Bidg.. B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, S. C., 
724 Montgomery Bidg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville,. Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam E. Shirley, 11 Wyuka 8St., Greenville, 8. C 
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Have you any manufacturing or cost prob- 
lems” Qualified and experienced consultant 
and advisor will have some available time 


after February 1. 1953. Reasonable fees. on 
trip or annual basis 


Write P. O. Box 5081, Greensboro, N. C 


WANTED 
EATON & BELL 


Competent Time-Study Engineer by Modern 


Patent Attornevs North Carolina Ply Mill. Apply giving full WANTED 
. details as to age, experience, salary expect- A fizer who can eriné carés and fix : 
ed. Applications held in strictest nfidence 
904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. frames. Small mill in the mountains of 
1149 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. Write ‘*‘Time-Study."’ care Textile Bulletin Western N.C. near Asheville. Good pay for 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N.C man. Want especially a good card 
grinder 


S ---HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK — - - ~ Appraisals and Liquidations 


Write P. T..” care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N.C 


— CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS 
Single - Double - Triple 


po Counters e Slasher Counters e Hank Clocks ; A. Benson (Ben) Davis 
Pick Counters Picker Counters Yardage Counters 
Ww A 4 INDUSTRIES Charlotte, N. a New, Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


Manutacturers Agent 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN | 2710 Picardy Place 


Phone 3-6661 
for __one year at $1.50 or __ three years at $3.00. _ Sete 
(Check) (Check) tharlotte 7, N. C. 
SIGNED 
POSITION 
FIRM BROOMS 
South Carolina 
' 1501 Confederate Ave. Tel. 6013 
REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. Columbia, 8. C. 
Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. | 
Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of @ If you want a new job, if you are 
a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be ovatient.) seeking someone to fill a position, the 


classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


e@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 


a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
MASTER MECHANIC wishes job. Well experienced 


Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both in all lines of the work. Write “H. M.,” care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
employees and employers. N.C. 


WANTED: Position as assistant superintendent, 
plant overseer, or general overseer in yarn or 
twine mill. Experienced carding, spinning, twist- 
ing, winding and shipping. Also Brownell twist- 
ing and polishing. Early forties, of good charac- 
ter and know-how Employed Write “O.G.,” 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


1 N.C 


POSITIONS OPEN—MEN WANTED: We can place mgr. coarse hosiery mill: asst. supt. rayon weaving plant;- overseer wstd. weav boss bleacher 
raw cotton and cotton niece goods: overseer sewing: overseer cot. card. combed yarns; slashing overseers and second hands rayon-cotton weavy. for 
United States and foreign countries: research textile engineer: chemists, chem. engineers and laboratory men; fixers H. H. hosiery machines; loom 
fixers; tricot fixers. LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION WITH US to keep informed of good paying positions open in the textile milis 


LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION WITH US to keep informed of attractive positions open in the textile mills. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 Washington St. Phone Liberty 2-6547 Boston, Mass. 
SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND SUPPLYING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 
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~— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


lolly has 
manager 


J. Rollins 
been named 
otf the six Southern 
Division spinning 
plants of American 
Thread Co. These 
plants are located at 
Dalton, 
Tallapoosa, Ga., and 
at Clover, S. C.. and 
Troutman, N.C. Mr. 
Jolly has been with American Thread Co 
since 1944, having served as superintendent 
of the Tallapoosa and Dalton plants and 
later as general superintendent of the Geor- 
gia plants. Prior to his recent appointment 
he was director of industrial relations for 
the Southern Division. 


Newnan and 


Oliver R. Cross has been appointed treas- 
urer and C. F. Goldsmith has been named 
secretary of Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, 


N. C. 


G. P. (Jack) Stanley of Greenville, S. C.. 
has been appointed sales representative for 
the state of South Carolina by Meadows 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Charles Rice of American Viscose Corp.., 
Elwood F. Altmier of Du Pont, James For- 
tune of American Bemberg Corp., Jack Han- 
son of American Enka Corp., and A. Shoen- 
berger of Industrial Rayon Corp., have been 
named as a five-man task group to make 
a study on behalf of viscose-type rayon yarn 
with the puropse of formulating a co-opera 


tive industry promotional program. Mr. Rice 


is chairman of the group. 


Harry W. Kaley has been elected presi- 
dent of Borne-Scrymser Co., Elizabeth, N. J.. 
succeeding William L. Less, resigned. Mr 
Kaley formerly was a vice-president of the 


Ethyl Corp. of New York Announce- 
ment also was made of the resignation of 


Louis T. Morrow as executive vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Morrow had been 
with Borne-Scrymser since March, 1950 


Robert F. McKown has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the finishing plant of 
Riegel Textile Corp.., Ware Shoals, S. C., to 
become Southern sales representative of Hart 
Products Corp. He will be 
Hart's Spartanburg, S. C 


in charge of 


sales ofiice 


William E. Gilliam, formerly associated 
with American & Ehrd Mills, Mount Holly 
N. C., has jotned Commercial Factors Corp.. 
New York, as a sales representative. Mr 
Gilliam will make his headquarters in ChaY 
lotte, N. C., at 3025 Hanson Drive. 


Harold Mercer, general manager of Fire- 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has 
been named to head the Boy Scout program 
in the Gastonia district for the coming year 


stone 


William Rhea Blake, executive vice-presi 
dent of the National Cotton Council, and 
Morris Sayre, president of Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York, have been named 
by the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration to serve on an advisory com- 
mittee tor a new research and teaching pro 
gram in relations between agriculture and 
business. 


W. O. Bryant ot LaGrange, Ga., has 
been named resident 
Kingston Mills, Inc.., 
ceeding B. A. Henderson, whose resignation 
will be effective Jan. 1. 


superintendent of 


Cartersville. Ga.. suc- 


John Tillett, Jr.. who has had wide exper- 
ience in textile sales and service field since 
completing his formal education, has joined 
the Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Co. at its Charlotte, N. C., head- 
quarters. At the present time he ts going 
through a period of laboratory training, and 
later will be assigned a sales territory out 


of the Charlotte office. Mr. Tillett is an 


alumnus of the University of North Carolina 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


His late father was an official of Leaksville 
Woolen Mills at Charlotte and Leaksville. 
N. C 


R. Edgar Benson of Woodward, Baldwin 
& Co. Inc.; Marvin 
(S Mills. Inc and Robert 
James H. Dunham &: Co., have been named 
to the board of trustees of the Worth Street 
Historical Society, New York 


C ross oft Greenwood 


Jenkins ot 


J. R. Davison, vice-president and general 
manager of Royston (Ga.) Mills, Inc., has 
been elected to serve on the Royston City 
Council. 


R, Findley Thompson has been named 
assistant plant manager of the Amcelle Plant 
of Celanese Corp. of America at Cumber- 
land, Md. Mr. Thompson had been assistant 
manager of the Celco Plant of the company 
since September, 1951, and previously had 
been superintendent of the Celco cellulose 
acetate department. 


Dr. F. H. Craddock, physician and sut- 
geon of Sylacauga, Ala., has been named a 
vice-president of Avondale Mills. Dr. Crad 
dock heads the company’s medical depart-- 
ment and will contimue in that capacity. . . 
Donald Comer, Avondale's board chairman, 
recently was re-elected a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


Rufus S. Frost, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Worcester, Mass., has named acting 
president of the company, filling the vacancy 
created by the recent death of John F. Tins- 
ley. Mr. Frost has been with Crompton & 
Knowles since 1915. A permanent president 
is expected to be named in March. 


been 


LD. R. LaFar, Jr. of the LaFar Group of 
textile mills with headquarters at Gastonia, 
N. C., and A. G. Myers, Jr., secretary of 


he GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilkinson Blvd. 


WE SPECIALIZE 


In Repairing Fluted Steel Rolls 


The Manufacture of New Rolls 
We carry a large stock of Rolls 
for loan or exchange 


Fast Delivery and Installation a Feature of 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


0. A. Falls, Sec.-Treus. 
Mrs. A. G. Creasmen, V. P. 


Twister Rolls 


Our Service 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Telephone 5-3967 
W. Clyde Morley, Pres.-Mer. 


P. Bex 153 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


recently were elect- 
ed -executive vice-president and 


Threads, Inc., Gastonia 
treasurer. 
respectively, of the Piedmont Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. 


OBITUARIES 


Harry W. Butterworth, Jr., 62, chair 
man of the board of H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer ot 
textile finishing machinery and rayon’ spin- 
ning machines, died Dec. 17 at his 
in Philadelphia Mr 


his entire business career to thi 


home 
Butterworth devoted 
sutterworth 
company as director for 32 


serTvink ycars. 


secretary for six vice-president for 
nine years, and finally president from 1936 
to 1952 
of this year 
board 
a daughter, two sisters and a brother, De 
Haven, vice-president of the Butterworth 
firm 


He retired as president in March 
and became chairman of -the 


Survivors include his wife. one son. 


Louis W. Dommerich, 67, chairman of 
the board of L. F. Dommerich & Co., tac- 
toring New York, died recently. 
Interment was made Dec. 16 at Greenwich, 
Conn. A son of the founder, Mr. Dom- 
merich joined the firm in 1907 following 
his graduation from Yale University. Sur- 
viving are his wife, two daughters, and a 
son, William L., executive vice-president ot 
the factoring firm. 


firm of 


MILL NEWS 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — Burlington Mills 
Corp. announced Dec. 15 that it has bor- 
rowed $15,000,000 from the Prudential In- 
surance Co. The firm said it sold 3.90 per 
cent promissory Prudential that 
mature in 20 years. Proceeds will replace 
the $15,000,000 the company. spent to pur- 
chase the capital stock of Peerless Woolen 
Mills. 


notes to 


KINSTON, N. C E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., recently announced 
that it wilt build a $3,000,000 fiber labor- 
atory to perform research on its new fiber. 
Dacron. The laboratory is scheduled for 
completion late in 1954. It will be con- 
structed on the site of Du Pont’s $40,000, 
000 plant now nearing completion. 


Talon. Inc.. Mead: 


manufacturgr of zippers, is lo- 


GASTONIA, N. C 
ville, Pa.., 
cating three of its plants in North Carolina 

two in Gaston County at Belmont and 
Stanley and a third at Woodland in North- 
The Stanley plant will 
employ about 150 persons. It will represent 
an expansion of Talon’s tape weaving pro- 


ampton County 


gram and the added production will supple- 
ment that of the companys other plants 
Talon bought 13 acres at Stanley and plans 
to erect a building containing 60,000 square 
feet of floor space. Talon purchased all the 
manufacturing facilities of Slide Fastener 
Cord Co. at Belmont, employing about 50 
persons. The plant there will fabricate cord 
An estimated 
185 persons will be employed at Woodland 
in a plant that will contain 21,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


for Talon and its subsidiaries 
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DIVISION DIVISION 
Charlotte, N. C. Danielson, Conn. 


that’s 
these 


Look at all 
built into 

>. NEW 
72-3 Counters 


Now here are counters built the 
way mill men want them ... in this modern 
streamlined design developed by “‘“The Name 
That Counts’’. Rich grey crackle finish, with 
gleaming, easy-to-turn black plastic reset 
knobs, with built-in shear-pin protection. 
Easier to read, too, and to maintain. And 
Veeder-Root Quality in every part... 
brass bearings on horizontal shafts... 
Oilite bronze bearings on vertical drive 
shafts ...new plastic drive connection. 
See the new V-R 2-3 Pick, Hank, Yardage 
and Knitting Counters right away. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONN., GREENVILLE, S$. € 


Chicago 6, lll. - New York 19, N. Y. 
Montreal 2, Canada - Duridee, Scotiand 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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